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SERMONS 



FIRST QUARTER 



THE REVOLT OF JEROBOAM 
I Kings 12 : 1-13 : 6 

"Whereupon the king took counsel, and made two calves of gold." 
— I Kings 12 : 28, 

When the worship of the golden calf is mentioned one 
thinks first of the wilderness wanderings and of the sin of 
Aaron and the people while Moses was absent on the moun- 
tain communing with God. This other incident is not so 
familiar to us, but its consequences were much more calami- 
tous. The sin of the wilderness was purged in one bloody 
conflict; in King Jeroboam's time it festered imtil the 
nation's life was polluted. 

It was at a fateful hour that Jeroboam made these images. 
The kingdom which began to be under Saul, which David 
consolidated and which Solomon widely extended, had just 
been ^lit into the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Malign 
influences had full sweep. Added to angry passions were 
blundering deeds, and that is common enough at any period 
in the world's history. Madness is always ingrained with 
folly; wickedness has ever a large ingredient of stupidity. 
If there were any wise counsellors at that hour they certainly 
were forceless. 

It is perhaps useless to imagine what "the long future" 
of the Hebrew nation would have been could the northern 
and southern tribes have held together. Every considera- 
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SERMONS ON THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 

tion of sagacious statesmanship called for unity. There 
were the great predatory powers always threatening — 
Assyria, and afterward Babylonia, to the north, and Egypt 
on the south. United, the twelve tribes might have had 
quite a different and nobler history; divided, the end was 
certain downfall, whether swift or slow. And the prevail- 
ing mood at the critical time of decision was a compound of 
Judah's rough arrogance and Israel's instant revolt. Condi- 
tions which Israel long considered burdensome had been 
demanding readjustment, but only rebellion was possible 
when the great issue was forced. A little ruler in a big day 
has many a time in history covered his people with black 
calamity. Our north and our south might still be apart, 
struggling vainly against the world and each other, had there 
been in Washington in 1860-1865 a president of the spirit 
and caliber of either Rehoboam or Jeroboam. 

Israel needed Judah with its fortress city, its temple and 
its better religious traditions; Judah needed Israel with its 
richer soil, its fertile plain and its seacoast. The united king- 
dom had had only about one hundred years of rising national 
life. The flood-tide had been swift and high. Compared 
with its great neighboring powers it was never more than a 
petty principality, but it had attained a name and fame. In 
its religion there was the promise of a God who should be 
its glory. Now the ebb-tide sets in with a sweep which 
would end only in exile and ruin — for Israel in two hundred 
and fifty years and for Judah one hundred and fifty years 
later. 

We do not follow the after history of either nation today, 
but give attention to the great folly of King Jeroboam in the 
first recorded act of his reign. 

Jeroboam was evidently a man of force and leadership, 
typical of those in every generation who naturally should do 
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THE REVOLT OF JEROBOAM 

large things. He faced a big problem — a dilemma indeed— 
for there was the unique difficulty that the people of Israel, 
estranged as they were in the first hour of secession from 
Judah, would soon long for the temple worship at Jerusalem 
and its priestly ritual. This in itself should have caused long 
hesitation before rebelling. It has no parallel in the 
national religious conditions of the modem world. It may 
be taken for granted that Rehoboam presumed upon this 
factor and was the more arrogant because of it. Israel could 
have no sufficient religious background apart from Jerusa- 
lem and its temple. The lack of it would always be, as it 
always was, a great weakness. But nations and men commit 
capital mistakes and the generations following are cauglit 
in the cogs of grinding consequences. 

What Jeroboam did was, after taking counsel as to the 
people's plight, to make two calves of gold for Israel to wor- 
ship, one of which he placed in the northern part of the king- 
dom, in Dan, and the other in Bethel at the south. Both of 
these sites were holy places of long standing. In instituting 
this substitute worship the king said to the people : "It is too 
much for you to go up to Jerusalem: behold thy gods, O 
Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt." 

The expedient was an immense failure and bound to be 
so. This is not to say that worship of calves or bulls was 
unknown in Judah, also, at this time. There was much of 
impurity and iniquity brought to Jerusalem in the name of 
religion during the latter part of Solomon's reign, but there 
was also a tendency there, which never died out and which 
now and again found gre^t and notable champions, towards 
an ever-increasing purity and spirituality in worship. Amos 
and Isaiah and Jeremiah took a tradition that was never to 
perish and each mightily increased it. 

[3] 
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The abiding evil of this calf worship in Israel was 
twofold : 

I. It was a backward step. The references in the Old 
Testament, and data from other sources, are so meager and 
so conflicting that scholars are not agreed as to the degree 
of degradation in the religious rites and ceremonies in Israel 
before Jeroboam's time, but it is plain that he ushered in a 
degenerate tendency. Wrapped up in this fatal edict were 
the seeds of Israel's continual turmoil religiously. It made 
easy and natural the baleful alliance with Tyre and the com- 
ing of the idolatrous queen, Jezebel. It guaranteed in 
advance a line of kings who would be far from the worship 
of Jehovah, even though there were voices in Israel like 
Elijah and Elisha and Hosea. 

Religion, national in its expression or personal, must 
always grow if it be true religion. Our God is a revealing 
God. To revert to that worship out of which men have 
been led as from the darkness toward the light that shineth 
more and more unto the dawning day is to lose sight of the 
face of God. Say all otie can for the symbolism of the bull 
in the old Semitic religions as suggesting the strength and 
lordliness of divinity, the conception at its highest was vastly 
inferior to the beginnings of the revelation into which both 
Israel and Judah had long since come. The two gold calves 
of Jeroboam stood there in Dan and Bethel for worse things 
and not better, for turning the stream of life backward. 
They meant that the struggle of the northern kingdom must 
be carried on without the inspiring and sustaining force of a 
developing religious life. 

One need not look far for other illustrations of this truth. 
Judaism before our Lord's advent was losing out religiously. 
Its hopes were temporal, not spiritual. Its face was back- 
ward ; it lived in the long past. It was timid and factional ; 
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it was enswathing its dying body in the bands of literalism. 
In its day of visitation it could rise to no higher emotion than 
that of cold expediency. It could not know King David's 
greater Son when he stood in the temple courts manifesting 
every spiritual sign of the Messiah. 

Islam was a bright and shining light in its earliest hours 
in the Arabian desert, but so soon as Mohammed began to 
make religion secondary to conquest, there was a facing 
backwards, an exchange of forward-looking, reforming 
ideas for accommodations to ancient superstitions, and, 
after that, the sword of the Spirit vanished and the blood- 
red sword became the Muslim reliance. Living by the sword, 
it has long been dying by it, so that the crescent reverses its 
symbolism and is now the sign of that which wanes, nor ever 
shall wax again. 

The same law holds true of Christianity. As often as its 
leaders have made religion the lesser, and authority the 
greater quest, there has been the inevitable retroversion. 

In personal life this rule keeps company with the great 
laws which none of us may break and live near to God. 
Religion must move onward or it fails us. It cannot even 
mark time and hold its value for life, for while the feet of 
such religionists are moving up and down, the living world — 
God's world of earnest souls — is striding forward at his 
command. God cannot be seen by those who face backward. 
It makes no difference whether the motive is institutional 
aggrandizement or devotion to an outgrown orthodoxy, the 
mistaken devotees are marching the road which leads back 
into a wilderness where God is not found save by those who 
at all costs are leaving it. 

2. It made religion a secondary interest. This is inevi- 
table where the spiritual life is faced about, and it is a great 
calamity to the soul. What is meant to be first becomes 
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second, or third, or last, in life. When religion loses its 
imperative it becomes a miserable thing. That which God 
has made highest in our nature is on the way to the lowest. 
Sacrifice of virtue in licentious rites, sacrifice of the lives 
of children in the furnace of Moloch, and all the other evils 
and horrors in the name of religion rage again out of the 
spiritual darkness that surrounds the golden calves at Dan 
and Bethel. What if the northern kingdom does attain to a 
transient prosperity ! Its hour is scant. What if later kings 
do live in luxury, sleeping on couches of ivory and gold! 
The palace is a house of tragedy. Though Samaria be a city 
set like a gem surrounded by beauty, its people shall be 
utterly carried away and its hill of splendor shall become 
a heap. Wherever, and in whatsoever century, religion is 
made subsidiary, nominal, negligible, the fate of Israel pur- 
sues on black wings. 

It is so easy for people in every generation to crowd relig- 
ion to one side as Israel did to avoid going up to Jerusalem. 
So we are tempted to brush religion into a corner, expecting 
when we call to it in some emergency of distress or grief 
that it will mean to us what it would if it were in the highest 
seat of the spirit. Religion as a subsidiary interest is very 
handy for those who rush along forever out of spiritual 
breath because of their endless excuses for not doing what 
their duties to God and man demand of them. When relig- 
ion is given no priority of affection but is just kept around 
as Jeroboam kept open Dan and Bethel it is valueless when 
it does speak. It is not only not forward-looking, it is 
inferior either for restraint or inspiration. It is of the 
debased sort that can be kept waiting at the end of a long 
line of preferred interests and of the lesser odds and ends 
of life which trail off into a crowd of carking cares. True 
religion, if it could be summoned, would present difficulties, 
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for it would speak in a tongue which has been well-nigh 
forgotten ; it would offer comfort which could not be taken 
in, and counsel that would be too hard to follow. 

This is not saying that all people ought to stop in the 
midst of daily tasks in shop or store, office or household, 
briefly to ei^age in prayer or meditation. We hear occa- 
sionally of some one who does interrupt the daily routine 
in its busiest period for private devotions, but such a person 
may fairly be said to be religiously peculiar. It is not neces- 
sary to wear one's heart on one's coat sleeve, but it is neces- 
sary to have the heart always open to the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit. One may retire into some "closet" of prayer 
while the traffic of business is held up till his return, or he 
may know how to "pray without ceasing," that is, while in 
the midst of his work. It is a matter of devotional taste or 
temperament. The essential thing is that devotion shall be 
the very spirit of life. 

How ccMnmon it is for mesi who, early in their business 
career, kept faith with the fine impulses of true religion, 
to turn aside from the path of spiritual progress, yielding to 
the exactions and ambitions of the pursuit of wealth ! Our 
Lord saw such a one in the young man who had greait pos- 
sessions but who was not able to keep them and Christ too. 
No wonder he went away sorrowful, for in the hour when 
he heard the winning call to the developing life of the spirit 
he could not master his situation enough to respond! He 
was condemned to a life where religion was to take orders 
from business, and not to give orders. It is one of the age- 
long tragedies of the spiritual life. God and his kingdom and 
his earnest people go onward while those who make the great 
refusal find themselves with a religion that leads backward 
whenever its opportunity comes to lead. No class among 
us are so pessimistic morally, so harsh in judgment, 
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unbelkving concerning the future in this world and the next, 
as those who, having started in life with religion as the prin- 
cipal thing, later on come to regard it under pressure of 
bu'sinetss as a nominal interesit. They have forsaken the liv- 
ing God for calves of gold. 

The golden calf as a religious inspiration seems unutter- 
ably grotesque. The old Egyptian cult of the goddess 
Hathor represented by the cow, or Apis, the sacred bull 
worshiped at Memphis in later ages, stands to us for gross 
darkness of the spirit. To assert, then, that the calf worship 
instituted by Jeroboam at Dan and Bethel is also instituted in 
many lives today may appear to be absurd rhetoric. But the 
essence of the cult is unchanged through the millenniums. 
We see it wherever idolatry flourishes, be it under the 
ancient titles of Chemosh and Moloch and Baal, or under 
the modem names of power and preferment and wealth. 

It is the same thing under the symbolism of the gold dollar 
as of the calf of gold. Jeroboam violated in his first act as 
king the first of the ten laws of his people. He put another 
god before Jehovah. He, and every one who does likewise, 
strikes at the very foimt of life by debasing religion, for it 
is debasing the life of God in the soul. 

It is not long since we saw the righteousness of God set at 
naught by a great nation. But today in the welter of force 
and blood that passes for the government of Russia we hear 
the noisy denial of God's very existence. Over the doors 
of a famous church in Moscow is the statement, "Religion is 
the opiate of the people." Let him only worry over the 
spread of Bolshevism, who forgets that mankind does. not 
long travel the road of life without God. Unless he faces 
forward with God, putting him first, the road he travels leads 
the way Israel went. God may not be seen by those who 
tyrannize over Russia, but history may be read and its ever 
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returning cycles should warn those of Moscow of the twen- 
tieth century of France in the eighteenth. And one may go 
back to Samaria in the eighth century before Qirist for the 
same lesson. 

Hear the Saviour of mankind, mindful of all of men's 
needs, and anxious cares, and daily struggles, yet so clear 
and strong in his loving compulsion : "Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God . . . and all these things shall be added unto 
you." That is an emphasis not to be overlooked — "added 
unto you." It is so natural to turn the order right about — 
to seek the things first and add the kingdom of God. But 
it cannot be done and yield true relationship to God. For 
just as God first conditions all our thought and use of the 
things of life, so things first debase all our conception and 
fellowship with God. 

Single utterances sometimes forecast a nation's future. 
One may see England's greatness prophesied in the Magna 
Charta, America's Democracy foretold in the Mayflower 
Compact. Even so Israel's doom was declared in that edict 
by which Jeroboam ordained the worship of the calf in Dan 
and Bethel. The remnant, whether of Israel or Judah, seems 
to be swept away in the general tide, but, God be thanked, 
there has always been a true Israel, a true Judah, surviving 
the flood and carrying on that inner kingdom of God and of 
his Christ which shall one day fill the earth. 

Frederick Harlan Page. 
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ELIJAH THE TISHBITE 

I Kings 17 : 1-24 

"^And Elijah the Tishhite, who was of the sojourners of GUead, 
said unto Ahab, As the Lord, the God of Israel, liveth, before whom 
I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according 
to my word." — / Kings 17 • i- 

Unparalleled for dramatic interest and power is this 
history of Elijah, upon which we now enter. Those of us 
who learned these stories on Sunday evenings at our mother's 
knee, or those of a later day, who approached the sacred 
history through that fascinating child-book, "The Story of 
the Bible," will vote for EUjah as the most popular hero of 
Old Testament times. The striking appearance of the man 
with his shaggy locks, his girdle of leather, his rugged staflf — 
all betokening his life in the wild mountains and deserts — 
his sudden comings, and his as sudden goings, his courageous 
bearing before kings, his tender deaUngs with the widow 
and her child, above all the thrill of those great scenes on 
Mount Carmel, at Naboth's vineyard, and across Jordan 
where he was swept to heaven in the whirlwind, impressed 
this man Elijah upon our childhood mind as one of the 
supreme figures of the Bible. He became to us the man of 
mystery and might. Where are these stories equalled in all 
literature ? In what stage drama, in what modem pageant, 
in what photoplay do we find such a power to kindle and at 
the same time purify the imagination? 

Nor is our opinion based solely upon the romance of child- 
hood memories and scenes. The New Testament contains 
more references to Elijah than to any other Old Testament 
character, unless it be Moses. This man of few words and 
mighty deeds imprinted himself indelibly upon Israel's 
imagination and thought. As he had been the champion for 
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God in the time of the nation's greatest apostasy, so he was to 
usher in the reign of God's chosen King, the Messiah. Had 
not Malachi, the last of the prophets, said as much? Did not 
the Bible of the Hebrews end with these words : "Behold, 
I will send you Elijah the prophet before the great and ter- 
rible day of Jehovah come. And he shall turn the heart of 
the fathers to the children, and the heart of the children to 
their fathers ; lest I come and smite the earth with a curse" ? 
Accordingly we find the men of Jesus' day identifying John 
the Baptist with the prophet of Gilead, and Jesus himself 
asserting that Malachi's word found its fulfilment in John's 
witness in the wilderness of Jordan. 

More significant still is the fact that in that extraordinary 
scene on Mount Hermon, where Jesus was transfigured 
before his disciples, Moses and Elijah appear and engage in 
conversation with the Master as to the strange things which 
were to happen at Jerusalem. With what interest, with 
what profound insight must Jesus throughout his youth 
and manhood have read these chapters in the books of the 
kings of Israel which tell of Elijah and his times ! If this 
man, whose translation to heaven marked him as of unique 
position and worth in the unfolding revelation of God, could 
reveal to Christ the things of the spirit world, and if in such 
fellowship the Master strengthened himself for the tragedy 
of the cross, may not we earnestly and reverently enquire 
what lessons Elijah has for the men of our day, and espe- 
cially for ourselves ? 

We have the key-note of Elijah's life in this opening 
scene. It was his enthusiasm for God. There was a vitality, 
a passion, and a definiteness about his faith which could have 
arisen only from a deep personal experience of the Most 
High. We are not told how he attained such intensity of 
faith. He appears before King Ahab and his corrupt court 
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out of the unknown, a wild-looking, roughly garbed figure 
from the mountains and deserts of the country east of 
Jordan. "Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the sojourners 
of Gilead" is all the introduction that is vouchsafed. Enough 
to know that he was flaming with zeal for Jehovah. A man 
so possessed of God, so identified with God's ideals and 
purposes needs no introduction, he proclaims himself in his 
opening message, he fairly flings himself into the arena of 
history. 

A strange thing here! And yet not so strange to one 
familiar with Bible history, where so often the name indi- 
cates the man's character and mission. What seers those 
Hebrew fathers and mothers were ! How often the names 
they gave their children foretold their character and the 
work ! The word Elijah means ''My God is Jehovah," and 
had the name been chosen by the man himself in the midst 
of his work or been applied by a later generation, it could 
not more accurately describe the purpose and spirit of his 
prophetic career. 

Jehovah, the true and only God! That was the first 
article in Elijah's creed, the motive power of his life. There 
are those who claim that monotheism did not come in until 
the times of the literary prophets, like Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
that in all the earlier history of Israel, from Abraham down> 
Jehovah was the national God of the Jews, as Rimmon was 
of the Syrians and Baal of the Phoenicians, that Jehovah 
may have been conceived of as powerful and holy beyond 
the gods of Israel's neighbors, but that essentially theirs 
was a nationalistic rather than universal religion, or "cult," 
to use the favored term. It may be. Undoubtedly there 
was a long process of development in Israel's idea of God, 
just as there was in their conception of justice, mercy, in 
the forms of worship, and in the institutions of government. 
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That prophets like Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah reached 
the climax of intelligent faith is not open to dispute. And 
yet why rule out the possibility of foregleams of the larger 
truth, that in earlier days certain men lived so close to God 
as to learn the secret of his nature and power? The fact 
that the early religious teachers as a whole did not rise to 
the higher, the more spiritual view in no wise invalidates 
the claim that flaming souls like Elijah caught the vision of 
one, eternal and infinite God, ruling over all the earth. 

Certainly the story of Elijah's life carries the impression 
of a monotheism so sure and strong as to sweep aside the 
other gods as chaff. Ahab's teanple to Baal in Jezreel, the 
capital of the northern kingdom, and his troops of foreign 
priests affronted the prophet's sense of truth and righteous- 
ness as well as his national pride. His mockery of the priests 
of Baal in the great scene on Carmel, and his keen satire 
in respect to the god who "is on a journey," or "is asleep" 
implies in his own mind tJhe non-existence of such a deity. 
And if this is not sufficient, what are we to say of the visions 
which came to Elijah on Mount Sinai, where, in the still 
small voice, following the wind and the earthquake and the 
fire, Jehovah revealed his inner, his moral nature to this 
bold yet trembling man? One may search long to find a 
pro founder ethical and spiritual valuation of God than was 
granted to Elijah in that place of early revelations. 

Elijah's name carried the message not only of the uni- 
versal God, but of a faith resting upon a personal experi- 
ence. Many could say, "God is Jehovah," not many, "My 
God is Jehovah." Here was the conviction of personal 
realization, of knowledge arising from communion and daily 
contact with the Eternal. When Elijah appeared before 
Ahab and prophesied the great drought, he said, "As the 
Lord, the God of Israel, liveth, before whom I stand, there 
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shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according to my 
word." Those words, "Before whom I stand,'* became the 
formula of his life. It is one of the most striking expres- 
sions in the Old Testament. With an intensity and vivid- 
ness of language which cannot be surpassed it signified the 
immediacy of Elijah's sense of God. He stood habitually 
in his presence ; he received his messages at first hand ; he 
could stand upright and unflinching before the thrones of 
kings because he came from before the throne of the Most 
High. 

Here we have the inner secret of Elijah's enthusiasm for 
God. He was jealous for God, he was courageous for God, 
he became the champion of God, he devoted his life to the 
service of God, he could trust in God's tender care (as in 
the experience at the brook Cherith where he was fed by 
ravens, and in the house of the widow of Zarephath) , because 
God was his God — his very own, his soul possession, his 
passion and his love. 

Such an identification of a man with the Infinite in all the 
emotions and interests of life, could hardly be conceived of 
except for its actual portrayal in such a life. It has been 
said of Elijah, "He learned the fear of Jehovah and knew 
no other fear." The Psalms are full of exhortations to have 
unfaltering faith in God, to find in him our refuge and 
strength. In the character of Elijah such words are trans- 
formed into deeds. Here is faith in sublime action — a man 
become the conscience of a people, the rescuer of a nation's 
religion when religion was in desperate straits. And all 
because God was his God, because he stood in his presence 
day by day. 

This should mean much to us today. Do we lack confi- 
dence, zeal, courage, boldness, steadfastness, loyalty, hope 
and love? Do we admire the virile qualities of character; 
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do we aspire to render manly service, to set our faces like 
flint before the unbelieving world, receive its shocks of indif- 
ference, of scorn, of opposition, perhaps of hate? Do we 
long to win our fellow men to better things, become con- 
tagious spirits for the right? Then, like Elijah, we must 
first stand in the presence of the infinite God; by com- 
munion and prayer and earnest thought we must enter so 
fully into God's purpose and life as to become enthusiasts 
in his service. Nothing is so contagious as enthusiasm. We 
see this illustrated in business, in politics, in athletics, in 
social life. We need more men enthusiastic for God, for his 
Church and his cause. We need men who not only believe 
in God but believe whole-heartedly, men who bring to their 
problems and tasks the compulsion of a passion for God 
and his world. Oh, for Elijah to return in the persons of 
our ministers, our college professors, the leaders of our 
young people, the teachers of our Bible classes ! 

It says in the Epistle of James, "Elijah was a man of like 
passions with us," and incidents in his life, which we all 
have in mind, bring out this fact with a frank display of the 
weaker sides of his nature. It is no impossible ideal he 
presents, but a genuinely human realization of God, and the 
actual putting of that experience into the service of his 
nation. His was the enthusiasm of a first-hand believer in 
deity, of one who knew the "practice of the presence of God." 

In Sargent's great picture, "The Hebrew Prophets," in 
the Boston Public Library, Elijah is placed on the right hand 
of Moses, who very properly occupies the central position. 
It is a faithful portraiture of the prophet of the mountains, 
the streams, the desert sands, who lived close to nature, to 
God and to man. There he stands, with his coarse mantle 
held by the leathern girdle, as the Scripture depicts, a tall 
staff firmly grasped in the right hand, while (by a master- 
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stroke of the artist) the left hand is clenched, as by the 
emotion of some vision of glory. The head, with noble pro- 
file, is thrown back and the eyes are closed. Sargent classes 
Elijah with the prophets of hope. The man is caught in the 
midst of one of those visions of God. The sealed eyes, sug- 
gestive of the far-off gaze of the soul, the closed fist speak 
of things out of sight, but rich in the values of heaven. "He 
endured as seeing him who is invisible." The prophet of a 
faith resting upon a daily experience with God, the prophet 
of a hope found in the eternal source of life and streng^, 
the prophet of a love foregleaming the love of Christ — ^let 
us thank God for Elijah, what he accomplished in those far- 
off days for God, what he is accomplishing for God today. 
May a double portion of his spirit be upon us all! 

Cornelius H. Patton. 



ELIJAH'S CHALLENGE OF BAAL WORSHIP 
I Kings i8: 1-46 



Military strategists affirm that the best defence is a 
vigorous attack. No campaign is won by keeping troops 
within the trenches. The World War demonstrated the 
fact that, however necessary it may be at times to fall back 
upon stronger supports, victory does not come that way. 

The principle applies to all fields of conflict; and to the 
conduct of individ-ual life as well as to the handling of armies. 
A man threatened with tuberculosis may seek the balsam of 
the Adirondack woods for a time, but if he is to find his 
life in any full sense of the word he must come out to con- 
tend for it in the world of affairs. 

The axiom is equally true Jn the moral and religious realm. 
No one can win character by always avoiding conflict, or 
overcome evil by forever keeping out of its reach, Elijah 
could not win out in his controversy with the Baal worship 
by living in comfortable retirement at Zarephath, He did 
indeed flee for a while to the coverts of the Jordan valley, 
to He hid among the tall grasses and to drink of the water 
brook. Then he still further threw his enemies off the trail 
by escaping from Israel's land and taking refuge in the 
widow's house in the Tynan country. So he kept himself 
safe, biding his time ; but at length, at the critical hour, he 
came out to force the fight at Carmel and to overwhelm his 
enemies. This is what the eighteenth chapter of First Kings 
makes unmistakably clear : .there is a time to hide, to wait 
and to let things run; but there is also a time to break loose 
and to act. And heroic action is the price of v 
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It is one of the great stories of the Bible ; swift of action ; 
spectacular in dramatic contrasts; so high in its spirit and 
so sweeping in its conclusiveness, as to carry us along in 
breathless delight. Elijah is a hero indeed as he confronts 
Ahab and flings back in his face the king's chaBenge. That 
is the first master-stroke. We laugh with satisfaction to 
hear him summon Israel from wabbling between loyalties 
to a fresh allegiance to her true God. That is another token 
of his power and daring. And when he comes to deal with 
the priests of Baal, how superbly he handles them ; grips and 
holds them relentlessly; goads them with jest and taunt to 
an impotent fury; and then flings them aside, spent and 
despairing. 

In what contrasting spirit and tone comes his prayer to 
the God of Israel; quiet, restrained, simple of form and 
unhesitating in its trust. It clears the air from the frenzied 
calls before Baal's altar. We feel the unstudied art with 
which he rouses sleeping memories as he rebuilds the broken 
altar of Jehovah, setting up the twelve stones as mute 
reminders of the tribes who had been led from Egypt by 
the hand of Jehovah to serve him in this land of promise. 
Then the fire of the Lord, the swift lightning fell, and the 
judgment was rendered beyond debate: "J^ovah, he is 
God; Jehovah, he is God." 

If modem readers shrink from the issue of this test, the 
sudden seizure of the defeated men of Baal, the rush with 
them down to the brook Kishon and their slaughter there, 
it is after all the end that was true to the time, and to the 
ways of its life; and it taught once more the sure lesson of 
history that the right overcomes and destroys the wrong. 

Stirred by this splendid narration, uplifted by the great 
adventure and the spectacle of good contending with evil 
on such gigantic scale, our hearts glow with enthusiasm; 
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we feel inspired to a like heroism. As we read it seems 
that Elijah's course was the only one possible for an honor- 
able man ; that there could be no question what he should 
do ; no doubt as to what would be the issue. The scenes of 
the controversy are so far past, so out of the course of our 
daily lives, that we are apt to form a fictitious estimate of 
Elijah's action, or at least of how we would have acted had 
we been in his place. It is easy to fight the priests of Baal 
in imagination. We can all be Elijahs at this distance. As 
little boys thrust sticks in their belts and sally forth to fight 
Indians; as older folks think they would have stood by 
Lincoln in the doubtful times of the Civil War, so we read the 
story of Elijah on Carmel and flush with pride because we 
feel as he did about the miserable vacillation of Israel 
between the two altars; about the sacrilege of the Baal 
worship in Jehovah's land and the impious effrontery of 
Jezebel and her priests. We rate ourselves as of the same 
stuff as Elijah and take virtuous satisfaction in regarding 
our figures as of heroic mold. 

But how about modern reproductions of that scene on 
Mount Carmel and our attitude therein? It is not a lone 
incident, this of Elijah facing arrogant and intrenched evil 
and having to decide what he will do about it; whether he 
will submit, hide or fight. We all have to choose between 
Cherith and Carmel; either to hide from our foes or to 
battle against them. If we take out of its dramatic setting 
the heart of that scene on Carmel the situation is repro- 
duced in every age ; the dilemma is continually being pressed. 
Always the will of God, high, holy, righteous, is being con- 
tradicted by promoters of an easy and more popular way; 
and always those who have chosen the service of God are 
being seduced therefrom to walk a more pleasurable path. 
Inclining by turns to two opinions, holding on to those earlier 
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allegiances from which we cannot shake ourselves entirely 
free while conforming to the newer ways of thought and 
life that are pressing for acceptance ; trying to keep friends 
with both parties; endeavoring, as Jesus put it, to serve 
both God and mammon; that is the perennial wretched 
effort of men, of which Carmel is the symbol of the 
awakening. How long will ye keep it up ; how long persist 
in this unhappy and demoralizing attitude of holding on to 
both claimants for devotion? If God be indeed God to you, 
follow him ; but if mammon be God to you, follow it. That 
is the persistent alternative which is sounded for us all; 
and Elijah is the abiding figure of the true servant of God 
leading the attack for the victory of the right. 

Each generation then repeats the story. The contest is 
continually set and on every side of life. It is observable 
in our schools, where many boys and girls of good lineage 
and tradition go limping between honesty and cheating, never 
squarely taking their stand on one side or the other. He is 
a hero who, without all the drapery of Elijah's story, yet 
sets himself unhesitatingly on the side of honor and inspires 
his fellows to do the same. Promoters of the false go down 
before him inevitably. 

As with honor, so with modesty, purity, cleanness of word 
and act. Here too the contest recurs. Each age has its 
particular form of laxity ; its own temptations, snares, false 
standards. The fashions of dress, the vogue of dances, the 
mode in pleasure, all change with the time. The latest 
forms may be no worse at heart than the cruder expressions 
of a simpler time. Baal worship of Elijah's day may not 
have been more vicious than the golden calf of the Exodus ; 
but it was a more developed heathenism and more alluring. 
It had behind it the pride, the luxury, the defiant license of 
Jezebel and her court. It was therefore a greater menace 
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to Israel's welfare, a more seductive damage to her moral 
and religious standards. What is sorely needed today is a 
breath of Elijah's spirit, clearing the air, challenging the 
insidious advance of false and corrupt manners and bidding 
our young men and women take sides as to what they will 
foUov/. 

And it is not only in affairs of school life or society life 
that the situation is acute and calls for vigorous drawing of 
lines. The exigencies of commercial readjustment after the 
war have revealed forms of business dishonesty which have 
already brought forth protests calling for a return to the 
moral standards of the law of God. So of the injustice 
and tyranny which too often characterize the claims of labor 
movements; or the hard selfishness of corporate greed; 
the racial cruelties that dishonor this land of freedom and 
democracy ; or the smug assurance of a narrow nationalism ; 
how many are the occasions for a determined challenge of 
these demoralizing forces. The need is still for men and 
women of Elijah's spirit to come forth from quiet safety 
to lead an attack against the false standards and aims of the 
times ; men and women who shall summon their fellows now 
to be loyal to God and to the faith that has led them hitherto. 

If we are to qualify for Elijah's action we shall need to 
share Elijah's spirit; to understand his act, what prompted 
it and how it was possible for him to rise to the requirement 
of the test. There was more to his action than a display of 
human courage ; though indeed there was plenty of courage 
needed to come boldly back into the land from which he had 
fled, where Ahab with the remorseless Jezebel behind him 
was scouring the kingdom to find the hated prophet. To 
face the king, to demand the test, to fling down the challenge 
to those haughty priests, to stand forth alone confronting 
scornful and ugly looks, with but a weak and fickle people 
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behind him, to stake all on a test that every one could watch 
and judge ; it was indeed a daring act that thrills the heart 
of every red-blooded man at each fresh recital. But to get 
to the full explanation of the story, to know how it was that 
Elijah was able to do it, what nerved him at length to come 
forth from his hiding-place to this swift and fearless action, 
we must go back to the first verse of the chapter and its 
quiet record of how things began: "And it came to pass 
after many days, that the word of Jehovah came to Elijah, 
in the third year, saying, Go, show thyself unto Ahab; and 
I will send rain upon the earth/' 

There we come to the root of Elijah's courage; we see 
what drove him forth and on. He recognized the leading 
of God ; heard a voice, a call now to bestir himself, for the 
judgment hour had come and he was the messenger of God 
to declare his righteous will. Elijah knew himself to be 
following God's will in setting out to find Ahab. The famine 
was about over; the rain looked for these three years was 
soon to fall. The promise was plain and assured: "I will 
send rain upon the earth." Thereupon Elijah went forth 
swift and unconquerable. It was all settled before he left 
Zarephath. He had no doubt or hesitancy. "This is the 
victory that hath overcome the world, even our faith." 

Such is the fact, easily overlooked in the rush of the dra- 
matic spectacle, but explaining everything and teaching its 
permanent lesson. The secret of courage, of heroism, of 
conquering power, is being sure of God and of oneself as a 
servant of God. If we are to have the spirit of Elijah today 
and to do his works in our time, we need something more 
than mere physical or moral courage. We need to hear 
the voice of the Lord as did Elijah. And what was that for 
him, what is that for us, but the voice of conscience bidding 
us go forth in action to the support of what we know is 
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right, sure that the Lord's blessing is upon that side and 
that we can prevail ? 

It will not be an easy task; less spectacular than was 
Elijah's, but one that will take heroism. To call to book 
evil that is intrenched, that has won its way to acceptance 
at courts of power, of wealth, of position, this is not a 
lightsome adventure. No one inclines to it, unless he be so 
blind to the difficulty as to be a fool, or so sure of himself 
as to be a weak egotist. 

It is easy enough to attack what is not to be feared; to 
cry out against what is already defeated. It requires no 
moral courage today to denounce the saloon or to urge pro- 
hibition. Politicians are able now to do that, openly and 
fearlessly. Human slavery affords no test of courage 
now ; no daring is required to come forth and challenge it. 
But to face the issues that are on, even though they seem 
small and petty by comparison, calls no less for a hero 
spirit ; and that hero spirit will be at heart a religious spirit. 
It will express the voice of conscience, the voice of the Lord, 
bidding us to rise, to take our weapons in our hands and to 
go forth to battle with the assurance that God is behind us 
and right will prevail. The weapons of our warfare, to be 
sure, are not carnal, but spiritual. They are none the less 
weapons and it is none the less warfare ; and the call of the 
Lord to his people now as to Elijah of old is to rise up and 
challenge the forces of evil and to drive them to defeat. 

William Ellsworth Strong. 
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I Kings 19: 1-21 

"/ waited patiently for Jehovah; 

And he inclined unto me, and heard my cry," 

— Psalm 40 : J. 

The methods of Bible study in recent years define more 
sharply than before the contribution to the moral life of 
the world which was made by the heroism of Elijah. The 
structure of the books of Kings and Chronicles is such that 
we need to read this section of the narrative rather carefully 
to discover how great was the work he did. The method of 
the historians who compiled these records is that of setting 
forth in parallel columns, as it were, the fortunes of the 
two kingdoms of Judah and Israel. The especial interest 
of the historians was in the southern kingdom. The narra- 
tive of each reign is set forth in a regular formula, in which 
we are told in what year of the reign of one of the two 
kingdoms a king of the other monarchy came to the throne; 
the name of his mother, the length of his reign, and whether 
he was faithful to the forms of worship established at 
Jerusalem. Judged by this standard all the kings of the 
northern kingdom, "did that which was evil in the sight 
of the Lord" ; and as for the most of them there was enough 
additional evil to their credit. But into the very heart of 
this story, whose chief interest centers in Jerusalem, comes 
this group of incidents concerning two prophets of the 
northern kingdom. Elijah and Elisha did not worship at 
Jerusalan, but they did a moniunental work in their own 
generation and they made the future welfare of the world 
the more certain by what they struggled to accomplish. 

Of these two men, Elijah was the pioneer. His work 
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ended in apparent failure, but to him we are indebted for 
what was probably the most heroic single-handed fight in 
all the history of Israel for the pure worship of the one God, 
Jehovah. His contest culminated in a joint battle with the 
priests of Baal held upon the summit of Mount Carmel, 
where it thrusts its leonine head out into the blue Mediter- 
ranean and overlooks the fertile plain of Esdraelon, the 
famous battle-field of Megiddo, that once and again has 
settled the destinies of the world. There the priests of Baal 
were defeated, and the prophet of Jehovah stood triumphant 
as the champion of the God who answered by fire. If 
Elijah could have ascended to heaven in a chariot of fire 
from the summit of Moimt Carmel the curtain might have 
rung down on one of the finest dramas of history, with the 
closing act completely satisfactory to the applauding 
audience. 

But popular opinion is fickle, and evil enthroned in high 
places is stubborn and determined. Elijah had still to reckon 
with the wrath of Jezebel, the unorganized condition of the 
forces of righteousness, and the apathy and changeableness 
of the people. Yesterday Elijah stood triumphant; today 
finds him a fugitive from the wrath of Jezebel. 

Whether Elijah ought to have run away is a question long 
debated. Some there are who declare that God's prophet 
ought resolutely to have stood by and faced the vengeance 
of Jezebel unterrified. My own opinion is that Elijah was 
in a position which qualified him to judge more accurately 
of that matter than his modern critics. 

I have a suspicion that most of the people who criticize 
him for running would have started sooner than he, and that 
Elijah would have had difficulty in overtaking them. There 
are times when it is the dulty of a good soldier to run. I 
notice that while Jehovah spoke to Elijah in terms of mild 
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reproof, God did not send him back to Jezebel to be beheaded. 
Elijah was no Jonah fleeing from the disagreeable necessity 
of delivering an uncomfortable message. His message had 
been delivered. At that stage of a man's work some prophets 
are worth more to their causes dead than alive. I find no 
reason to suppose that Elijah was one of them. Had he 
died then, an important part of his work would have been 
left undone. God still needed Elijah. Discouraged as he 
was, and in a state of nervous prostration resulting from 
the overstrain and the appalling reaction, he still had too 
great value to the kingdom of God to be permitted to die in 
the wilderness. 

Elijah's victory had been a real victory. It had been 
won by fair contest in the open field. He had met the 
opponents of the worship of Jehovah on the level of a test 
which they could understand, and by that test he triumphed. 

Elijah's was a great, rugged nature, and to that kind of 
nature the shock of defeat after victory comes hard. The 
reverses of life never find such men wholly prepared. They 
are able to breast the wave, but they do not calculate upon 
the undertow. The reactions of history have been appalling. 
The number of victories that seemed to have permanently 
won and which are found later to have been snatched away, 
with the necessity for fighting the battle over again on other 
fields, is bewildering alike to the student of history and to 
the interpreter of the ways of God. 

In answer to the prayer of Elijah the heavens gave forth 
first fire and then rain. Four hundred scheming priests of 
Baal went down to inglorious defeat in the day when he 
withstood them. We expect the narrative to go on to state 
how the prophets of Jehovah lived happily ever afterward. 
We expect to read that everybody rose up and honored 
Elijah. We think the story will proceed to tell how Ahab 
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and Jezebel confessed their sin, and made Elijah their pri- 
vate chaplain at court, and erected for him a great cathedral, 
and that the reformation was complete. 

Evil dies harder than that ; the priests of Baal are dead, 
but Jezebel still is on the throne and the prophet of God, 
fleeing through the wilderness, rests under a juniper tree, 
and sobs out his heart-broken prayer that God will take 
away his life. 

If Elijah had really wanted to die, he might have saved 
himself the journey. Jezebel stood ready to answer his 
prayer. He did not exactly want to die, but he did not want 
to live a defeated man. 

To me it is a touching fact that when the angel of God 
wakened Elijah, the first thing he did was to provide him 
with a good square meal. If among the angels in heaven 
there be any who enjoy a specially high reputation as good 
cooks, Elijah deserved the service of some one of these. 
There doubtless are angels in heaven who are eloquent 
preachers, but it was no one of these who was sent to 
Elijah. The angel whom he saw standing beside him when 
he wakened was a good cook. He must have been glad that 
he was not wakened to a discussion of the wisdom of his 
having run away, but to the contemplation of something 
good to eat. 

Then the angel told him to go to sleep again, and he 
enjoyed another good night's rest, and when he wakened on 
a second morning breakfast was ready again. 

By that time Elijah was ready to discuss the matter. He 
had his own little story all ready to tell about how he had 
been very jealous for Jehovah, and how the children of 
Israel had forsaken God's covenants, and he was the only 
faithful man lefit, and Jezebel was seeking his life. 

He did not know that there were seven thousand other 
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people that had not bowed the knee to Baal nor kissed him. 
Elijah was no organizer. The seven thousand ought to have 
come out into the open and encouraged him, but (they also 
were hiding somewhere under juniper trees. Prophets of 
Elijah's temperament are prone to underestimate the total 
force available for the progress of the kingdom of God. 

Elijah received a vision of God and an intimation that 
there were other ways of working for God besides those in 
which he had been so conspicuously successful. Calling 
down fire from heaven is not God's only way of dealing 
with a difficult situation. After the earthquake, the tempest 
and the fire comes the still small voice. 

We are not near enough the facts to understand the 
whole program of Elijah's return and the threefold work 
which he inaugurated. He anointed Hazael king over Syria 
and that was prestimably a good thing to do, but Hazael was 
a man who in his way required chastisement as certainly as 
Ahab. He anointed Jehu to be king over Israel, and that 
probably was another good thing, but Jehu was a very 
unworthy but eflficient representative of a worthy cause. 

The third feature of Elijah's program was the call of 
Elisha. That must have seemed to him a great comfort and 
satisfaction. So far as we are aware, there never arose 
between Elijah and Elisha any unhappy discussion of a dif- 
ference of method. But the call of Elisha, whether Elijah 
knew it or not, was an admission that the time for convert- 
ing men by calling down fire from heaven had passed. 
Elisha was a very diflferent man from Elijah and did his 
work in a very diflferent way. 

Nevertheless, Elisha was the man divinely called to com- 
plete the work of Elijah. Elisha lived in his own house in 
the city and wore the dress of an ordinary gentleman of the 
period. He kept Elijah's hairy mantle as a sacred relic, 
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but he did not wear it. By methods which Elijah might not 
have understood or approved, he in his generaition served 
Jehovah as earnestly as Elijah had done, and their joint 
ministry was one of the outstanding landmarks of Old 
Testament history. 

Joshua was a very different man from Moses ; Nehemiah 
was a very different man from Ezra ; Elisha was a very dif- 
ferent man from Elijah. "New occasions teach new duties'* ; 
new measures call for new men. The recall of Elijah was 
the call of a very different man to be his successor. Thus 
did the work of God move on. 

William Eleazar Barton, 
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I Kings 21 : 1-29 
"Be sure your sin will find you out"—Num, 32: 23. 

The first thing that strikes us in this story is Naboth's 
fondness for his vineyard. There were doubtless other 
vineyards in the neighborhood of Jezreel which to most men 
would appear fully equal if not superior to this one. Some 
may have been larger, some planted with choicer vines, some 
more fruitful ; but in the eyes of Naboth not one of them 
could compare with his own. He could never think of trad- 
ing it off, not for the greatest plantation in the land; he 
stoutly refused even to put a price upon it, and this not 
because of its intrinsic value but because that dear and sacred 
soil, inherited from his fathers, had a value which could not 
be measured in gold and silver shekels. To sell it would be 
like selling one of his children. 

We are thus reminded that sentimental values, though 
quite incapable of expression in terms of cash, are never- 
theless real values and most important ones. Here, for 
instance, is a tiny ring which could not have cost ten dollars 
at the shop when it was new, and now, after thirty years, is 
worn so thin that no jeweler would give you half that sum 
for it. Yet as the symbol of a deathless affection, that bit 
of polished gold is worth more than a ton of platintun. 
Here is a patchwork of bunting, a few square feet ; as mere 
cloth it is valueless. You could not make even a chiki's 
frock from it, but because it is fashioned into the symbol of 
a nation's honor and glory its price is above rubies, and men 
are ready to surrender all they hold dear, even life itself, 
rather than yield that flag to hostile hands or see its proud 
colors trailed in the dust. 
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Sentimental value is peculiarly interesting when it attaches 
to land and to dwellings. These have a wonderful capacity 
for absorbing the traits and qualities of the people who have 
occupied them until they themselves become almost human. 
The acres your ancestors cleared and tilled, the old home- 
stead where you romped with brother and sister, the tree 
your father planted, your mother's chamber, the dwelling 
you yourself have built or bought and have beautified as a 
home for your nestlings, — objects like these one loves as if 
they were living persons. 

It is good for a man to have roots in the soil. It makes 
for industry, frugality, sobriety; it develops a sense of 
responsibility, a sturdy strength of character. Home-lovers 
make the best of neighbors, friends and citizens. A region 
of homes is favorable for churches, for schools, for the 
finest of civic and social institutions. Few things in present- 
day living are at once more pitiful and more perilous than 
the homelessness of our modern towns. Millions of us have 
no "fixed stay" ; poor, restless nomads, we move on and on 
from flat to flat, from hotel to hotel, from tenement to tene- 
ment. Thrice happy and fortunate are they who manage 
to break through the vicious circle and in some quiet street 
or grassy suburb discover a permanent abiding-place — "be 
it ever so humble," a genuine home. 

Another important point in the story is the recognition of 
Naboth's right to that field of his affection. His it was and 
no man, not even the king himself, could lawfully take it 
from him. Even Jezebel did not venture to do so without 
some color of legality. 

One is reminded of that celebrated case where the Prus- 
sian king when he went about building a royal palace at 
Potsdam found an ancient mill in his way. This he 
repeatedly attempted to purchase but the miller stoutly 
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refused to sell it at any price ; and so, having no Jezebel to 
cut the knot, the monarch was forced to make a virtue of a 
necessity. He graciously permitted the mill to keep its place, 
where it remains until this day, a dull little building opposite 
the magnificent palace, as a perpetual witness to the fact 
that there is but one law for king and commoner. 

The law of Moses, beginning with (the Ten Ccwnmand- 
ments, distinctly and strongly stands for .the right of the 
individual to his own private property ; with this, the ethical 
ideas and the customs that grew up about that law all agree. 
The doctrine that a man may hold and keep what he has 
lawfully acquired, a right which must not be violated by any 
other individual, has been regarded, from that day to this, 
among the most enlightened nations, as an essential condi- 
tion of human welfare, a very bulwark of freedom. Let 
all men then beware of those social and economic nostrums 
that make light of a principle so sacred and fundamental. 

Our story carries also a serious lesson touching the perils 
of an ill-advised partnership. King Ahab, when he came to 
the throne, instead of selecting a wife from among the 
daughters of his own people chose as his queen this Phoeni- 
cian princess, Jezebel. His choice was doubtless part of a 
deliberate political policy. Ahab hoped to strengthen his 
own dynasty by an alliance with the house of her father, 
Ethbaal, the rich and powerful king of the Zidonians. 

This doubtful advantage was purchased, however, at fear- 
ful cost. The proud daughter of the sea-king looked dis- 
dainfully upon the simple rustic folk of Israel. As a repre- 
sentative of a type of civilization which, because wealthier 
and more sophisticated, seemed to her superior, she neither 
knew nor cared to learn about the ideas and customs of the 
Hebrews. At no point was the contrast between the Phoeni- 
cians and Israelites sharper than in the matter of religion. 
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The former were polythei&ts and idolaters. They were 
devoted to the cruel and sensuous cult of Baal and Asherah. 
The new queen brought her religion with her and proceeded 
with much energy to introduce it and to foster its practices 
among her subjects. The lofty ethical standards of the 
Hebrew faith and especially its intolerance toward the idola- 
try and sensuality of pagan worship, sentiments boldly 
uttered by Elijah, were utterly abhorrent to her. She hated 
that prophet with all the energy of her fiery heart and did 
her best to exterminate him and all his kind. To make the 
matter still worse she seems to have been much more of a 
man than her royal husband, whom she appears to have 
completely dominated. If he had any mind of his own, if 
ever he lifted a finger, or said a word in favor of the God 
of his fathers, or in opposition to her imperious will, or if 
he ever uittered a single protest against the abominable Baal 
worship for which she stood, these facts do not appear in 
the sacred narrative. 

Now, no form of evil-doing could be more abhorrent to the 
law of Moses than that of attempting to seduce Israel by a 
pagan propaganda. The appointed penalty for such a crime 
was death. Jezebel therefore by two counts was a capital 
criminal under the law of the land, first, as an introducer of 
strange gods ; second, as a murderess of the holy prophets. 
In causing such a woman to be joint ruler with himself over 
God's chosen people, King Ahab was guilty of something 
more than consummate folly; he was guilty of monstrous 
wickedness. His course was an insult to every citizen of the 
land. It was an affront to high heaven. Whether his bad 
diplomacy secured anything of consideration or protection 
from the king of Sidon is doubtful ; there can be no doubt, 
however, that by reason of it he lost the favor, he missed 
the blessing of die King of kings and Lord of lords. One is 
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reminded of Francis Bacon's definition of a liar as a man 
who is a coward towards men but brave towards God. 

As for Jezebel, one cannot so much wonder at her dark 
and dreadful deeds when he thinks of her antecedents and 
reflects that she was simply following the fashions of her 
father's house and practising the things that the people of 
her class in her pagan home were always practising. Nor 
can we too much blame her failure to appreciate the excel- 
lence of the Hebrew faith when we recollect what a poor 
exemplar of that great system she had in her royal 
partner. 

But what a force for righteousness she might have been, 
with all her native energy, intelligence and womanly charm, 
if she had followed Israel's Gkxi with all her heart instead 
of Sidon's Baal ! In that event, the period of her husband's 
reign, instead of going down to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt, might have been one of the fairest pages of Hd)rew 
history. 

"Be not unequally yoked together with unbelievers," says 
the apostle. Partnership is good where partners agree. 
Two persons harmoniously combining their wisdom and 
their strength can do more than twice as mudi as either 
one alone; but if they are at variance, if there are radical 
differences of religious faith and ethical standard, so that 
in their joint action the principles of one or the other must 
constantly be surrendered, then the arrangement is a bad 
one and apt to be exceedingly disastrous. This is true of 
business partnership ; it is doubly true of the great life part- 
nership between husband and wife. We recall Dwight 
Moody's words of blunt advice to a young woman who con- 
fided to him her purpose of marrying a certain young man 
who was not a Christian "for the sake of converting him.*' 
"Convert him first," said the evangelist ; "then marry him." 
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And what an exhibition we have in this fateful story of 
the progress of moral evil, which like a malignant cancer 
eats its way deeper and deeper into the soul ! First comes 
covetousness, then conspiracy, then perjury, and then mur- 
der for plunder, and all the while the shameful spectacle of 
a coward's willingness to have his wife do, in his name and 
for his benefit, the wicked deed he dare not do himself. 

A sin is not a thing that stands by itself alone ; it is a step 
in an evil course; there were evil steps which led to it and 
other evil steps will follow. No stopping-place appears. 

"Who knocks so loud?' 
*One little lonely sin.' 
* G)me in/ I cried, 
And, lo, all hell was in." 

Swiftly upon the heels of the crime followed its judgment. 
The voice of Naboth's blood, crying from the ground, 
reached the Most High ; the horrible thing that Ahab and 
his Jezebel had done displeased the Almighty; and anon, 
dreadful words of doom were thtuidering in the ears of the 
quaking king through the indignant lips of a prophet who 
never feared the face of man whether king or commoner: 
"Thus saith the Lord, Hast thou killed, and also taken pos- 
session? . . . Thus saith the Lord, In the place where dogs 
licked the blood of Naboth shall dogs lick thy blood, even 
thine. . . . Because thou hast sold thyself to do that which 
is evil in the sight of the Lord. Behold, I will bring evil 
upon thee, and will utterly sweep thee away." 

God is not mocked. No deed of shame passes unknown 
or unnoticed by the Judge of all the earth. Every one of 
his human children has a place in the heart of the eternal 
Father. To harm Naboth or any other of the least and 
lowliest is to hurt God himself. Indeed, there is no other 
way of hurting God; no other way of doing him a favor, 
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than by helping and blessing one of those who are dear to 
him. Surely the Son spoke out of the very bosom of the 
Father when he said, "Inasmuch as ye did it imto one of 
these my brethren, even these leas>t, ye did it imto me/' 

But there is one puzzle about it all. If God cared so much 
for Naboth, why did he not interfere in season to save the 
man? Why not choke into dumbness the voices of the false 
witnesses and paralyze the hands that flung the stones ? Why 
above all did he fail to cut off from the land of the living 
that greedy, cowardly king and that cruel queen before they 
had time to do to death his faithful servant Naboth? 

Such a question is only part and parcel of the great uni- 
versal problem, the problem of evil before which we mortal 
men stand amazed and dumb. One thing only we deeply 
believe, yea, verily, we know, that God is right. Whatever 
he does or fails to do has behind it reasons full and sufficient. 
They are reasons which we his children may humbly hope 
to know and approve some day, though now our eyes are 
holden. 

There are, however, some suggestions as to this case 
which, with all reverence, we venture to make. As to 
Naboth : we, who believe in the life everlasting, will console 
ourselves with the thought that the day on which his mortal 
body perished so cruelly, may have been the very birthday 
of his soul, — the point of departure into a loftier sphere of 
existence, with higher ranges of growth, of service, of satis- 
faction and of happiness. 

As to the others, the royal pair, the prophet and the entire 
community : it may have been better that this wicked enter- 
prise should have been permitted to carry through to the 
finish rather than arrested half way, in order that all men 
might thus see and know the real inwardness, the inevitable 
tendency of Jezebel's type of religion which she was urging 
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Israel to adopt. With their own eyes they could thus behold 
the fearful deeds that it permitted on the part of its devotees 
and to what a doom it led them forward. The indignation 
aroused in the bosoms of good men and true in view of the 
crimes and cruelties of this royal pair and their horror at 
sight of Jezebel's hideous end — these things were a valuable 
discipline in the training of the chosen peopk. 

One more feature of this dark page of evil history im- 
presses us. It is the account of Ahab's penitence and the 
consequent reprieve granted him. We, ourselves, are not 
in the least moved by his whimpering. We should like to 
have seen the old rascal and his unspeakable spouse plunged 
straight into the miseries of that punishment which they so 
richly deserved. But the story did not so turn out. Both 
of them survived the victim of their bloody crime for many 
years; for we learn that "when the king rent his clothes 
and put sackcloth upon his flesh and lay in ashes and went 
softly, the Lord said to Elijah: Seest thou how Ahab 
humbleth himself before me? Because he humbleth himself 
before me, I will not bring the evil in his days." 

Well, that is just like God, and very unlike man. We like 
to see the villain punished, the evil-doer suffering for his 
evil deeds. We have little confidence in a death-bed repen- 
tance, or any other kind, especially in the case of those whose 
crimes are brutal and outrageous ; but God, the pitiful God, 
cannot withstand the sincere cry of a contrite heart. He 
hates to condemn man, to punish guilty souls, to behold the 
sufferings of the lost. He loves forgiveness, and therefore 
the old verse stands forever true : 



While the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return." 



"As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the 
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death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live : turn ye, turn ye . . . for why will ye die, O house 
of Israel?" How fortiuiate for us, my brethren, that we 
have that kind of a God ! 

Samuel Lane Loomis. 
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2 Kings 2 : 1-18 

"Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee the crown of 
life"— Rev. 2 : 10, 

Elijah at the end was taken up into heaven. According 
to modern notions this must have been to his many friends 
a disappointing end. Elijah was taken up into heaven. In 
the old days this was looked upon as a satisfactory ending 
of a good life. But nowadays no life is ended in a satis- 
factory manner to former friends till a medium has received 
a "message": "I am well and happy, dearest friends, and 
never far from you. When you call me, I hear you. All is 
not yet clear, but I wish I could tell you more of the whole 
meaning. I am near you this moment. I wish that — " 
The message generally stops there, but the look the medium 
saw or the writing in which the message came would identify 
Elijah. The old "hell" has grown old-fashioned, but so 
imfortunately has the old heaveln. As one writer puts it: 
"Thank God we have outgrown the terrible old teaching of 
a place of punishment. I must say that the descriptions the 
spirits give of their place of being do not sound very cheer- 
ful — ^but it cannot at all resemble the old-fashioned place of 
torment, it sounds so much less clear-cut and definite than 
that, more like London in a yellow fog." 

You can have for your comfort either the old heaven or 
the new yellow London fog. The difference is that the old 
heaven was created by the heart; the new London fog is 
created by the head. The secret of personality is love. 
I will trust no scientist-of-'the-head to experiment and test 
the love of one dear to me. Its proofs are out of his sphere. 
May it not be so with immortality which is nothing but the 
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continual life of love? The tricks of the conjurer, the 
vagaries of the human mind, both morbid and healthy, are 
too great at present for the mere physical scientist to over- 
come. He cannot tell even how a co-manon trick is done; 
he cannot tell how the human mind works ; how can he get 
anywhere with mediums? The more one knows of the 
strange workings of the htunan mind the less one believes 
in such communications with the dead. There is no com- 
fort in them; like gambling they are an endless excitement 
with the hope of winning always just ahead. They fritter 
the time one owes the living away. These phenomena are 
for the psychologist to study; the physical scientist is not 
trained for such work, still less is the ordinary man or 
woman. For us there is one life at a time. It gives us 
enough to do. We can easily meet our dead in the love 
and interests which we share with them. In the music they 
k)ved, in the places they enjoyed, in the company where 
they were most at home, in the activities which occupy them 
for the good of others — there they still are. There we can 
meet all those we have really loved, if we are not too "slow of 
heart." Or to put the matter in the form of a parable : — 

A dear friend rose from under the lamplight in our sitting- 
room and went out by the door into the darkness of the 
night. 

We missed him sorely. One of us rose and went to the 
door and peered out into the night, and came back again 
with a sigh saying, "It is black darkness. Nothing 
more !" 

Another gazed out a long time and returned saying, "I 
think I see the stars shining through the night !" 

One made us smile by glancing out of the door and declar- 
ing that he saw a man in the moon. 

The little child had stood looking out after him ever since 
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he left us. She said, "I can't see him. I can't hear him. 
But he makes my heart smile just as he used to." 

The foundations of our hope in immortality are in very 
slender hints : the little characteristic way He had of break- 
ing bread, the power he had to make our hearts burn. within 
us as he walked with us, the tones of his voice as he called 
our name, for he would say a common name like "Mary" 
with his own individual intonation. But for those who care 
very much, such slender hints are enough. The thread is 
so tenuous, the relationship so precious, that there is no 
public proof of immortality. Othello tried to get a certain 
scientific proof of Desdemona's love, but he found in hope- 
less remorse that a woman's love, as the soul itself, is 
incapable of proof except by answering love. 

Well may Robert Buchanan sing: 

"Lord, with how small a thing 

Thou canst prop up the heart against the grave I 
A little glimnnering 

Is all we crave. 
We are as children in thy hands indeed, 
And thou hast easy comfort for our need — 
The shining of a lamp, the tinkling of a bell. 
Content us well." 

The Easter message is given in a still, small voice. But 
that should not be so strange to us, sin<ie friendship and love 
and beauty have ever spoken to us in the same intimate tones. 
We cannot detect the presence of God by the change in color 
of a litmus paper, nor test the reality of love by an amor- 
ometer, nor catch personality in this life or another by any 
but personal means. There is only one personal way by 
which personality can be caught and proved to exist either 
here or elsewhere, and that is by understanding love* 
"Because I live, ye shall live also. That where I am, there 
ye may be also !" That is what the little child meant when 
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she said: "He makes my heart smile just as he used to!" 
The trouble is we are "slow of heart." 

We can still have the company of our dead if we will walk 
on with them. Doubts are only permitted to sit at the cross- 
roads where the travelers hesitate and debate, but on the 
highways they have no power. 

/. Edgar Park. 
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"He wcmi im thfrfi^r. atd sims dke ir»r^ tfr.-^t z%rm -rvrv o«.c 
Pfojed mnic Jehj imiL Amd kj- mm; af. one ^ri ac^m tc . AmC o«.c 
A*/ Air mtomih a^-rv «» mjwi. «u htj ry-cr icr:-* a^j- r;.'.- B»*t n^ 
hands upon kis kamdr: tmd hf c^rzskii ibic.sr>' arr^ »m c««c :•./- 
#rrft of the chad -OEmrU ^wvyHL^—i K^fj z };. 

"Vmty, vrrSj. I ssy wks-t yrm The *:■■«' sr-mczt cw r-^- ■^■ 
when the dead skaC hear the Z'rire r^ zki Sr% r* .-;•£ ct.£ -f.r- 
/Ao/ hear AaS Hxr^.—Jzhn 5 ^5. 

The prophets EEjah arid EHsrs rcnLriaL:>. frrc-'rr-'r:: 
each other. Elijah, the rac^ecri sr>d i-zscert, -rz.* i tt:':''" t: 
of the wilderness. la the carkes: -xrr.^ zi Ifri*lr:-sh r.f- 
tory he spoke of rengeaace, wrarh ar:! d*5tr3!rr::«!: -l-.l: I't 
people might be turned to repentance aaf :? G:«l. 

Elisha, the stKcessful farmer, ac Elr^ih's r:-5c-zx 'lenr::-* 
his disciple and successor: but he becanje r>oc ^ rr-.thr: :: 
the wilderness. He belonged to the life of zr* zzry 5.r.f :r.* 
court, lived in his own house and was "sz2l'.\ i:r:n:' s.r.:t^t 
by his servant. He mixed constantly :n ihe z'jzrjrr.zr: '.::t 
of the people; he understood them and :r.e:r pre: '.en: 5. ar.t 
thoroughly identified himself with them. 

His message was not one of denunciation s.r.'i -A-aming. 
It was not mainly a message in words at a!!, bu: in ittcs — 
deeds of kindliness and helpfulness and healin?. For n::y- 
five years as prophet of God in Israel he went about doing 
good. 

The recipients of his beneficence included poor widows 
and suffering farmers, famished prophets and workmen in 
trouble, generals and kings both of his own nation and of 
the enemy. He made them feel that what he did for them 
in the common needs of every-day life he did as a prophet 
of God, that is, as God's spokesman and messenger, that 
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Gk)d was doing it through him. His name, Elisha, which 
means "God is Saviour/' was justified in the opinion of 
his time. 

Elisha's prophetic message to his own time was one of 
God's interest in common, every-day things. He made those 
who were in trouble feel that God cared. He showed a 
widow, who with her children was facing starvation, how 
to use her little measure of oil so that their needs were sup- 
plied. She acknowledged it was God's doing. By recover- 
ing an axe head from the river for some woodmen he 
made them feel that God was concerned for them. 

Social and civic questions were so met by Elisha that the 
people felt God cared about water supply and irrigation and 
pure food. He assisted the army of Israel and her allies, on 
one occasion turning defeat to victory through a system of 
trenches, and on another so arousing the suspicion of the 
enemy that a special expedition was sent out for his capture. 
In each case it was felt that he acted as a prophet of God, 
that what he did God did through him. Those who call 
these deeds of Elisha miraculous intend thereby to indicate 
their belief that God was directly concerned in these acts 
of his prophet, and made them his own. 

Elisha led generals and kings to acknowledge their 
indebtedness to him and to his God. The last moments of 
Elisha's life the king of Israel spent with him because that 
king had learned to love and respect God's prophet. 

His prophetic message reached beyond his nation. It 
deeply affected enemy generals and kings, and contributed 
not a little to the new internationalism which was taken up 
by the later prophets and prepared the way for the Great 
Internationalist of Nazareth in Galilee. Elisha's healing of 
the Syrian general of leprosy, his feeding and releasing the 
Syrian army when he had them in his power, King Ben- 
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hadad's reverence for him — all testify to his international 
influence. Throiigh Elisha men of prominence in foreign 
lands came to feel that there was a God in Israel whose 
power and character merited their favorable consideration, 
and that Elisha was his prophet. 

Wherever this prophetic message of Elisha came it 
brought larger and freer life; it removed the limitations and 
hindrances to freedom of life; it spoke of a God who wills 
and works that his children may have life and may have it 
more abundantly. 

Men have called the acts of Elisha miracles. It is their 
way of saying that God is in them. It were as true to say 
that his entire life was a miracle, for he allowed God to come 
into his life in peculiarly full measure. Thereby he made 
an impression on his time which came down through the 
years preparing the way for the greater prophet, Jesus, 
and for all who have been willing to let the beneficent God 
come into their lives and use them to express his interest in 
all the affairs of every-day life. 

When Dwight L. Moody said, "There was once an incar- 
nation of God in Jesus Christ in order that there might be 
an incarnation of God in every man," and lived as he did 
for Christ and with Christ and for God and with God, he 
was taking the prophecy of Elisha and translating it anew 
for his time. 

When J. Hudson Taylor, the founder of the China Inland 
Mission, did a work on the continent of Asia which thrilled 
the world and turned multitudes unto God and, telling of 
what God had done with and through him in spite of many 
obstacles and hindrances, said, "We are all supernatural 
beings and God expects us to do supernatural things," he too 
was taking up the prophecy of Elisha and translating it anew 
for his time. 
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When that great prophet of God of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the anniversary of whose birth we celebrate today, 
Abraham Lincoln, tender-hearted as a woman, of whose 
character benevolence and forgiveness were the very basis, 
carrying on his heart the suffering slave, concerned deeply 
for all who had been wronged and all who had done any 
wrong, said, "With malice toward none, with charity for 
all," he took up in Elisha's spirit the prophecy of Elisha and 
translated it anew for his own time. 

An American correspondent tells of traveling through 
Germany recently with a Frenchman who, everywhere he 
went, was speaking a message of good will. In city after 
city he tried to bring understanding of the real soul of 
France to the real soul of Germany. Once when he was 
alone in a German city and no hotel would house him because 
he came from France, he still maintained his indomitable 
good will, and when, a few days later, he smilingly told of 
this experience to a German audience in Berlin that audi- 
ence took sides with him and cried shame upon their coimtry- 
men who had refused him hospitality. That Frenchman 
was living not only the spirit of Him who said, "Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you . . . pray for them 
that despitefully use you . . ." but was taking up the 
prophecy of Elisha and translating it anew for his time. 

The same correspondent tells of three Germans in the 
little village of Esnes in France. In the attack on Verdun 
the place had been totally destroyed by the German artillery. 
These three Germans had voluntarily gone there to work 
with their hands to build huts for homeless French peasants, 
and receive for themselves no pay. One of them, just a 
boy not yet nineteen, had come alone, leaving school and 
family behind. When asked why he did it he replied : "My 
older brother was killed by the French when he was in the 
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German army fighting against Verdun. I wanted to come 
here and correct what my brother had done." He had the 
spirit of the One who on the cross prayed for his murderers, 
and was taking up the prophecy of Elisha and Was translat- 
ing it anew for his time. 

The prophecy of Elisha receives expression again when- 
ever an employer of labor or an employed workman stucUes 
and works to bring about better understanding between 
employer and employed, whenever a man or woman works 
to remove the hindrances to happy and contented living, 
whenever life is made freer and more abundant, especially 
when these things happen through the discovery that there 
is a God who cares, and who is eager to show his children 
that he cares and to make them care as he does. All such 
point back to the prophet of God in Israel who cared because 
God made him care and who helped because God helped 
through him. 

If one asks, How was Elisha able to make such an impres- 
sion upon bis time and upon succeeding generations? the 
answer is most simply given in the story of his experience 
with the Shunammite family. 

He impressed them first as he impressed others, because 
he seemed near to them and friendly and good. They liked 
to have him at their table; they wanted as much of his 
company as possible. He was to them "the holy man of 
God that passeth by us continually"; therefore they made 
a room for him in their home. 

It was his ready and sensitive s)mipathy. Intuitively he 
sensed people's need. He let God keep his heart tender by a 
quick response to the God-given impulses to sympathize and 
help. So he sensed the longing for a child in the home. 
And after the child came and then was taken, he sensed the 
need of the bereft mother coming to him in her distress 
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when she was still far off, and at once hastened to 
help. 

But the part of the story which goes to the very heart of 
the secret of Elisha's power is that which tells of the prophet 
in the little room with the body of the Shunammite's son. 

First "he went in and shut the door upon them twain." 
He desired neither interruption nor publicity. He must be 
entirely self-possessed — ^all there. Nothing must divert or 
distract, nothing make him self-conscious, for in self-con- 
sciousness part of the self is consciously outside looking on. 
For the God-given task all his powers will be needed. But 
this is only preparation. 

The next is preparation too, but of the most important 
sort. "He prayed unto Jehovah." This was the great secret 
of his power — ^his companionship with God. He spoke to 
God. He let God speak to him. The channels of communi- 
cation between his soul and God were kept open. In this, 
as in so much else, he was like the Galilean who lived a life 
of prayer as well as one of going about doing good. 

The account of what happened next, though perplexing, 
is a very suggestive description of the way Elisha identified 
himself with the boy he would help. "He lay upon the child, 
and put his mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes upon his 
eyes, and his hands upon his hands : and he stretched himself 
upon him; and the flesh of the child waxed warm." The 
physioli^y of it we do not know. But this we know, that 
the doctor or the teacher or the welfare worker or the parent 
or the friend who would help must render that help through 
a very real identification of himself with the one in need. 
That God always does, and the one who does God's work 
must do it too. There is no other way. It was Elisha's way. 
It was Jesus' way. It is the only way to cure the world's 
sickness, to mend the world's hurt, to correct the world's 
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ills. It is God's way and it requires much of God in the 
man who does it. It is the way that wins. It performs 
miracles. It accomplishes the impossible. It changes 
"unchangeable human nature." It makes sick men well, 
weak men strong, hateful men kindly, sinful men penitent, 
defeated men victorious, dead men alive. It gives us faith 
to accept the promise of Jesus, because we see it fulfilled 
before our eyes : "Verily, verily I say unto you. The hour 
cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God; and they that hear shall live." 

Oliver Hart Branson. 
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2 Kings 5:1-27 

"Bless Jehovah, O my soul. 
And forget not all his benefits: 
Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; 
Who healeth all thy diseases ''-—Psalm 103: 2, 3. 

Can you imagine the sinking of heart with which one 
would discover the white spot under the skin that told him 
that leprosy had fastened its deadly hold upon him? It 
would mean years of suffering, and in some countries isola- 
tion, while the disease crept slowly on to its fatal end. 

Naaman was a man in high position, greatly honored by 
the king and all the people because of service which he had 
rendered his country in time of danger. He had almost 
everything that heart could desire, — "but he was a leper," 
and in this case "but" was a very large word. He realized 
that the condition was so desperate that he was willing to 
take any pains to find a cure. When he hears of possible 
help at the hands of the prophet in Samaria, he is willing to 
make the long journey, and gladly carries a princely gift 
as a reward. He will do anything to be healed of the plague, 
now in its first stages. 

The means by which he comes to the knowledge of the 
help attracts our attention. A little Hebrew maid who is 
the unfortunate victim of one of those border raids, so 
common in marauding countries, tells him of the wonderful 
heajing power of the prophet of Jehovah. Much could be 
said in commendation of the spirit of this little girl. She 
was away from home and living in the family of a high 
official of an idol-worshiping nation. She might easily have 
fallen in with the idolatry of her master's household, but 
she kept true to her Israelitish faith. There is something 
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refreshing in the simple, childlike expression of that faith. 
How often an inconspicuous person may be the means of 
directing those of great power into the way of spiritixal 
help! 

This girl was in captivity but her limitations did not pre- 
vent her from rendering such service as she was able. "You 
can cage a bird but you cannot cage its song." Two evangel- 
ists are in prison at Philippi with their feet fast in the 
stocks, but they can sing and pray and the jailor is con- 
verted. Paul is in bonds at Rome chained to Roman soldiers, 
but he talks to men of the Christ and they are given a new 
vision of life. The sick-chamber has frequently been turned 
into a sanctuary. Men and women, limited in health or 
estate, have often made the most of their limitations and 
have rendered an incalculable service to others in high 
places and to the kingdom of God. Simply on the word of 
this little child, a great man starts out on a great adventure. 
"And a little child shall lead them." 

We tremble to see how near the great soldier came to 
losing the blessing. After he had shown a commendable 
zeal and had made the long journey he barely missed a fatal 
failure. We can appreciate his attitude. The disappoint- 
ment seems to be in two lines. He does not think becoming 
deference is paid his position and he does not find the mode 
of the cure to his taste. 

Arriving with all the display of an Oriental dignitary he 
might naturally expect some honor to be shown him and his 
station. When his train drew up before the humble home 
of Elisha he expected the prophet to come out and personally 
show respect to his rank. He had pictured a dramatic scene 
in which he would be the central figure. When Elisha does 
not appear at all but sends his message by a servant it offends 
the sense of propriety of the royal personage. "Naaman 
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wanted to be treated like a great man that happened to be 
a leper ; Elisha treated him like a leper that happened to be a 
great man. God's cures put all men on the same level. 
Christianity brushes aside all surface differences of men 
and goes in its treatment of them straight to the central 
likenesses." 

Perhaps Elisha kept himself in the background because 
he wished to efface himself so completely that the Syrian 
would realize that the cure was of God. Here was an 
opportunity to impress an important man in a great idola- 
trous nation. He would send him back home convinced of 
the greatness of Jehovah rather than the greatness of Elisha. 
The prophets were merely the voice of God. Their per- 
sonalities were lost in their messages. A man who had been 
whipping a trout stream all day with meager results met a 
boy with a long string of speckled beauties. He told the 
boy of his small success and the boy replied, "I guess you 
didn't keep out of sight." The old story of Michelangelo 
wearing a candle on the front of his cap when he was work- 
ing on the marble, in order that no shadow of himself should 
fall on his work, is worthy of imitation by anyone working 
for God. Elisha would make Naaman conscious that the 
power was all from God. And such was the result. When 
he returned from his healing he said, **Now I know that 
there is no God in all the earth, but in Israel." He did not 
say, "Elisha is a great doctor." Perhaps Elisha refused to 
take the gift which was offered, for the same reason. He 
would not figure in the miracle himself. God alone should 
have the glory. "As the Lord liveth, before whom I stand, 
I will receive none." 

Naaman's disappointment was not alone in the fact that 
the prophet did not appear personally, but it was equally in 
the mode of cure which was employed. He expected it to 
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be done in a different way. He had settled in his own mind 
how it would happen and the message to go and wash in 
Jordan did not appeal to him. He had passed the Jordan 
on his way and had noticed what a turbulant, muddy stream 
it was. If there was virtue in washing, surely the rivers of 
his own land, which surpassed the Jordan in beauty and 
purity, would be as good. A traveler in Bible lands writes, 
"The river Abana is a beautiful stream. It cuts through the 
central chain in a sublime gorge and flows in a deep, wild 
glen down the eastern hills. As the river leaves the moun- 
tains and flows out through the great Damascus plain toward 
the city, it divides and runs through the city in three 
branches. The ancients called it the golden stream and it 
was so picttu'esque that it was almost worshiped. On the 
other hand, the Jordan is very rapid in its flow, having a 
fall of some 1400 feet in its short course, and as the waters 
rush through the banks the dirt is torn away and the stream 
is continually muddy." There was force, humanly speak- 
ing, in his question, "Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers 
of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? may I 
not wash in them, and be clean?" 

But Naaman did not reckon with the power of obedience 
and faith. It was not a question of Jordan versus Abana; 
it was God's will versus Naaman's will. The marble must 
be obedient to the chisel of the sculptor if it is to be formed 
into a graceful statue; the organ must be responsive to the 
touch of the musician if he is to bring harmony from it; 
the canvas must receive the impressions put upon it by the 
brush of the artist if a beautiful picture is to be the result; 
our wills must be obedient and responsive to the working of 
God's will if he is to give us the spiritual blessings that we 
need and that he is waiting to bestow. George Macdonald 
said, "I find the doing the will of God gives me no time for 
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disputing about his plans." We sometimes question God's 

methods. Why has he marked out a certain way by which 

our sins may be forgiven and we find pardon and peace? 

Are there not other ways just as good? "The preaching of 

the cross is to them that perish foolishness; but unto us 

which are saved it is the power of God. We preach Christ 

crucified, unto the Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the 

Greeks foolishness; but unto them which are called, both 

Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom 

of God." 

You may have been on top of a mountain range at what 

is called a watershed, where the water from a spring seems 

to hesitate between two opinions. One stroke with the 

spade would start it down one side of the mountain or the 

other and determine to which one of two oceans it should 

flow. Naaman stood at such a point. A slight influence 

would turn him toward God and healing or away from God 

and the coveted blessing. Again it is the word of a servant 

that turns the tide. "My father, if the prophet had bid 

thee do some great thing, wouldest thou not have done it? 

how much rather then, when he saith to thee. Wash, and 

be clean?" Men seem always to have associated salvation 

with hard things. We like to do great deeds, — sl journey to 

Mecca, some self-inflicted hardship. Not so God's plan of 

salvation. 

"Not the labor of my hands 
Can fulfill Thy laws demands : 

"Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling." 

This Old Testament story could hardly be dismissed with- 
out considering it a type of God's healing of sin. There are 
some close parallels between the two, and one living in the 
light of the gospel would naturally make such an applica- 
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tion. Sin is like leprosy. It is communicable, incurable, 
fatal. It starts in a small way and spreads till it becomes 
hideous. God has a cure for it. To him who obeys there 
comes healing. For him who washes there is cleansing. 
"And his flesh came again like unto the flesh of a little child, 
and he was clean." The way into the kingdom of God is 
through a childlike faith and obedience. "Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kir^om of heaven." We may lose the blessing because 
we think some other way is as good as God's way. God 
forbid. "If he had bid thee do some great thing, wouldest 
thou not have done it? How much rather then, when he 
saith to thee. Wash, and be clean ?" 

H. Grant Person. 
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2 Kings 6 : 8-23 

"The angel of Jehovah encampeth round about them that fear him. 
And delivereth them,"— Psalm 34 • 7- 

The military arm of the righteous can reckon on these 
positions and defences in a courageous campaign to spread 
the kingdom of God against evil. 

I. ''The first lines of defence for the people of God are 
the gifts and the awakening of Christian sagacity," 

"Now the king of Syria was warring against Israel ; and 
he took counsel with his servants, saying, In such and such 
a place shall be my camp. And the man of God sent unto 
the king of Israel, saying, Beware that thou pass not such 
a place; for thither the Syrians are coming down." 

The great prophets of Israel were not alone men of 
supernal vision forecasting the currents of human welfare ; 
they were the moral, political and military leaders, the states- 
men of their times, the true type of servants of God in all 
ages, conversant with world and spiritual movements. 

The promptness of the warning given to the king of 
Israel about the plans of the proposed invasion indicates 
that the prophet was watchful and alert for safeguarding 
the kingdom of which he was the trustee for the Most 
High. He may have had representatives of his own intelli- 
gence bureau in the councils of the Syrians. Whatever the 
sources of his information and quickened intuitions he was 
certainly the most sagacious and practical adviser of the 
staff of the king of Israel. 

Though the Syrians all denied that any of them betrayed 
the decisions of their council of war, nevertheless there may 
have been significant signals to the prophet leader of Israel. 
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Whatever may be the exalted communications from above 
in the hours of human need, it is certain that God always 
demands of his children the exercise of their elementary 
common sense and instincts. These powers are awakened 
even in times of marvelous revelation and experiences. 

Christian people do not consider sufficiently these gifts 
which are to be used by .them for their protective armament 
and progress, and which, when consecrated, furnish tre- 
mendous moral reserves and power of resistance against 
evil. The wild animals have this subtle armor and these 
weapons in various forms, as do likewise the seeds and 
plants of the soil. It is surprising how this sagacity and 
sense for good and for detecting evil become torpid even in 
professed Christians. 

There are many who fail to realize the irreducible mini- 
mum of the gospel in conduct or for the salvation of the 
world. They forget the mighty enthusiasms which belong 
to the race in its moral awakening; they have lost track of 
the trails which began at Gethsemane and have gone out 
through all the earth for the missionary service of man- 
kind. The history of God's dealings with mankind is too 
often a blurred picture on the memory; his deliverances 
and his mighty upheavals in the cause of righteousness and 
human welfare are only as trickling currents through the 
morasses of modern material life. On the other hand, what 
religious teacher is not distressed because people fail to 
apprehend at long range the foul and dangerous atmosphere 
of influence of many amusements and associations for the 
young, and even for the grown-up flock of God? How 
strange that they so readily accept the plea that everybody 
must go and see the vultures devour the carrion and car- 
casses in the charnet house of death, while deer or duck 
would scent danger from afar on land or sea or in the sky ! 
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EHsha had an enlightened sagacity as a devoted servant of 
the Most High about even the counsels and conduct of the 
enemies of God ; possibly, he did not need his higher visions 
at this stage. He had these among the unseen reserves. 
Look then to the awakened and consecrated common sense 
and sagacity of life for your first lines of defence, even if 
you cannot see the angel guards at their posts in the conduct 
of difficult and dangerous enterprises and against the ene- 
mies of moral and spiritual welfare of the community. 

2. The second lines of defence on which good men can 
count are the follies, fears and confusion of the foe, 

"And the heart of the king of Syria was sore troubled 
for this thing ; and he called his servants, and said unto them, 
Will ye not show me which of us is for the king of Israel?" 

Already there was trouble in the camp of the enemy. 
Their prey had escaped them not once nor twice ; this con- 
tinued raiding one's neighbors was bad business anyhow; 
also had not Elisha healed Naaman, the captain of the 
Syrian hosts, of leprosy just a little time before ; had there 
not been ministry and mercy and good-will and some intima- 
tions of the knowledge of the true God? This bandit war- 
fare was a mean recompense for the great international 
benefit. There may have been more connection than we 
think between the cure of Naaman and the confusion of his 
master in the failure of his forays. The little captive maid 
may still have been in the household of field marshal 
Naaman's widow — ^let us hope he was not living or at least 
not as a councillor of the king for this campaign. Divided 
sentiments there certainly were — ^a hint of treachery, the 
reputation of Elisha as a dangerous figure in the foreground, 
the miscarriage of the several expeditions would suggest 
that there were serious obstacles to continuing this brigand- 
age. We often fail to remember that the foe may be ready 
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to retire just as we think he is impregnable; he may be 
really rallying for his last rush when we give way. It would 
have been his final onslaught. Would that we had held out 
a little longer in so many instances where we have bolted. 
We see that we might have done so and been victorious. 
The last assault before which we flinched was really a stage 
camouflage of a defeated foe. 

When God called Gideon to attack with his three hun- 
dred, "the Midianites and the Amalekites and all the chil- 
dren of the east lay along in the valley like locusts for multi- 
tude; and their camels were without number, as the sand 
which is upon the sea-shore for multitude." The Lord 
said unto him, "Arise, get thee down into the camp: . . . 
and thou shalt hear what they say ; and afterward shall thy 
hands be strengthened to go down into the camp." When 
General Gideon got to the edge of the cantonment with his 
servant Purah he heard, from one of the conimon soldiers, 
the recital of the dream about the cake of barley bread 
which tumbled into the camp of Midian, the result of which 
was the overwhelming disaster of the whole safari. As we 
weigh the evil and opposition of men to God's cause and 
kingdom, we can rest assured that "their heart is divided; 
now shall they be found guilty." The wicked man has his 
fears which disturb his complacency, and his bravado is 
surface courage. The unbeliever is not always satisfied 
that he has entirely suppressed God. In this very lesson 
we have this confusion of the hostile hosts smitten by blind- 
ness, which is a symbol of what is continually taking place 
among the enemies of man's higher welfare and salvation. 
It seldom needs such physical clouding of their vision. God's 
foes flounder in their own pride and passion. Heaven may 
station legions on the breastwork of human defences, but 
if God's servants occupy the whispering posts with their 
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Christian common sense, courage and sagacity, they will not 
always need to summon the legions of the sky in embattled 
ranks. There is consternation and terror among the 
unrighteous. "They run, they run" is the record and result 
of many a triumphant issue in time of temptation. 

3. The heavenly defenders of God's servants are always 
in readiness for man's relief in his struggles with the enemies 
of righteousness. 

For a brief period the invisible armies of the skies which 
are the allies of the righteous are occasionally revealed. 
When the great hosts of the Syrians, with horses and 
chariots, were discovered by the yoimg companion of Elisha 
to have taken their posts about the city of Dothan by night, 
it seemed to the inexperienced assistant that now surely the 
forces of the kingdom of God were outnumbered and out- 
generaled. The elder, however, had no misgivings and the 
swift answer came, "Fear not ; for they that are with us are 
more than they that are with them." A momentary prayer^ 
"Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes, that he may see," and the 
scene shifted. "And, behold, the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha." Not even 
one agonized cry for help or indication of surprise, only a 
request that the youth might see who there were on the side 
of God's servants. And they were already there, round 
about Elisha, horses and chariots of fire, the mountain full 
of them, division by division, corps by corps. This was the 
order of armament which the Syrian king had selected and 
started with to catch Elisha — horses, fleet Arabs no doubt, 
and chariots of damaskeened iron. But this class of equip- 
ment was met and outmatched from above, and they were 
on the ground and limbered up ready for action. In the 
city of Cairo in old Egypt one sees here and there small 
groups of red-coats, and he is more than likely to witness 
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some military evolutions on the part of the soldiers of the 
khedive on the field of Mars outside the city. Realizing the 
possibilities of the situation for a giaour one may have some 
uncomfortable moments as to the resuH in case these bril- 
liantly clad and mounted troops should assert the authority 
of their master. As the traveler, however, climbs the hill 
to the citadel and mosque of Mohammed AH and goes out 
on the terrace overlooking the city, he sees cannon mounted 
and in less conspicuous places perhaps men of his own race 
and tongue are pacing to and fro along the sightly rampart. 
He will understand better now his security in this vast 
Moslem center because of the garrison and the commanding 
power of an empire which belts the globe. So it might well 
be with men who grow timid as they read the headlines of 
the newspapers and the moral disasters of a day and the 
blazoned successes of criminals, high and low. There are, 
however, in every community, every city, on the ramparts 
above our world, the representatives of mightier hosts than 
those who cause us to tremble by their pomp and cir- 
cuimstance. 

We do not always need to have the veil drawn aside that 
we may see the encampments and the maneuvers of the 
heavenly hosts, but the more than twelve legions are always 
there at attention; they have not to be recruited or sent to 
the training camp. 

There have been many times in the world's history when 
there have been overwhelming manifestations of the divine 
power, flashing a lurid lesson to our world — then these 
suddenly disappear. Men seek the continuance of such spe- 
cial providences or deliverances or mourn their swift con 
cealpient, but what we need after all is to remember that 
these powers are ready, observant and under orders from 
on high. 
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There is a noble second-sight which characterizes the 
servant of God. Elisha saw all the while the overwhelming 
forces for the cause of God which he served. They had 
come forth for his great predecessor on the mountain test 
between the priests of Baal and the solitary representative 
of Jehovah; they had carried off his master into the skies; 
this mantle had fallen on him. He was a seer and he always 
saw, as do good men in our day, the imperial hosts of Christ 
in his service and kingdom work throughout the world. 
Christ's soldiers do not always need to fight. Their very 
presence often leads to disaster of the foe. "Smite this 
people, I pray thee, with blindness." This is a sufficient 
prayer and influence to complete a mighty catastrophe among 
the foes of righteousness. The dazzling light of the presence 
of the heavenly ones works confusion and humiliation as did 
that which overwhelmed Paul on his way to Damascus. 
This royal second-sight of faith and confidence concerning 
the presence of the upper Powers is the final lesson for our 
encouragement, to realize constantly, "They that are with 
us are more than they that are with them." 

William Rogers Campbell, 
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Jonah 3: 1—4: 11 

"Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts; and let him return unto Jehovah_, and he will have mercy 
upon him; and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon"— -Is. 55- 7. 

Jehovah's mercy to a heathen city is more than the sub- 
ject of our lesson story. It is the ground and reason for 
the book of Jonah. Every story has some purpose. The 
writer of the book of Jonah had a very definite purpose 
which was larger than the narration of history. He would 
interpret events to show that God's love and forgiveness are 
universal and should find reflection in the attitude of Jews 
toward Gentiles. 

We know nothing about the writer of the book of Jonah 
save what we read in and between the lines. There was a 
prophet Jonah who was mentioned in 2 Kings 14 : 25. 
Scholars have wondered whether he was the author of the 
prophecy repeated in Isaiah 15-16: 12. We judge that the 
historical Jonah was not the writer of the book which bears 
his name for in the book of Jonah the prophet is always 
referred to in the third person, not in the first person. 
Moreover, Nineveh is referred to in Chapter 3, Verse 3, in 
a way to indicate that it no longer existed : "Now Nineveh 
was an exceeding great city." Some other prophet wrote 
the book and called it after the prophet Jonah because he was 
its chief character, and in order to further its religious 
influence. 

The question as to whether the book narrates exact history 
or whether it is a parable with indefinite historical back- 
ground does not affect its fundamental message, for example, 
that God does care for all mankind. We cannot determine 
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from the teaching of Jesus whether or not the book is a 
history because it was his custom to express religious truth 
in the language understood by his hearers. He referred to 
the rising sun. He called the grain of mustard seed the 
smallest of all seeds. It has long been common knowledge 
that the sun does not rise and that many seeds are smaller 
than the grain of mustard seed. But such were the opinions 
of that day and Jesus adapted his teaching to those opinions. 
Consequently it was natural for him to draw lessons from 
the book of Jonah, from the experiences of the prophet and 
from the fate of the city, whether the book was historical 
or a parable. 

We have said that it was the purpose of the writer of 
Jonah to show that God cares for a heathen city like Nineveh 
and that therefore Israel must also care. It is not easy for 
u§ to realize how difficult these two conceptions were for the 
great majority of Jewish people, who despised the Gentiles 
and who believed that God had much more use for the Jews 
than for anybody else. 

Nineveh was a great and mighty city, the home of kings 
who lived in an ivory palace, the stronghold of Assyria 
against her foes, as its mighty battlements were regarded as 
impregnable. Triumphal processions were a familiar sight 
in her streets. The leaders of her foes, when captured, 
were exhibited in cages where they could be jeered at and 
mocked by the people. That it was a wicked city is seen from 
reading the prophecy of Nahum or of Zephaniah. "This 
is the joyous city that dwelt carelessly, that said in her 
heart, I am, and there is none besides me: how is she 
become a desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in ! every 
one that passeth by her shall hiss, and wag his hand." 

The name Nineveh was written hierographically as a 
fish with a line drawn around it to represent a city's wall. 
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It IS an interesting coincidence that this city, the circum- 
ference of which with her suburbs was a three days' journey, 
should be designated by the picture of a fish within a circle, 
and that the prophet who was sent to that city should have 
been encircled by a great fish for three days. 

When God first sent Jonah to tell the people of Nineveh 
that they should be destroyed the prophet fled in the oppo- 
site direction. Nineveh is about five hundred and fifty miles 
in a straight line northeast of Jerusalem. It would have 
taken a month's journey to reach it, the prophet would have 
found himself among an unfriendly people, and as a bearer 
of evil tidings would hardly have received a cordial 
welcome. 

Because his heart did not respond to the command of 
God, the prophet was disobedient until God produced a 
change of heart. We read that after this change was pro- 
duced the word of Jehovah came unto Jonah the second 
time, saying, "Arise, go unto Nineveh, that great city, and 
preach unto it the preaching that I bid thee." Jonah arose 
and went. He entered the heart of the city and cried and 
said, "Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown." 
This preaching was astonishingly effective. The people 
believed him. They proclaimed a fast. They put on sack- 
cloth, from the greatest of them even to the least. Even the 
king laid aside his robe, covered himself with sackcloth and 
sat in ashes. The very beasts of the field were deprived of 
food and drink so that their bleatings and lowings might 
swell the cry of the people who importuned God for mercy 
and deliverance. 

It would be interesting if we understood just how such 
a message should have produced such a result. Did Jonah 
tell the people plainly of his recent experience and of his 
marvelous deliverance when he was cast overboard from 
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the ship in the midst of the storm? We can only imagine. 
Of one thing we may be certain. There were other influ- 
ences at work affecting the hearts and minds of the people. 
Such prophecies as Nahum's and Zephaniah's indicate that 
other voices were being raised against the sins of the city. 
The very wickedness of the city had created an unhealthy 
condition which destroyed public confidence. The enemies 
of Assyria were undoubtedly planning her overthrow. All 
of these things conspired to cause the people to give credence 
to the message of Jonah foretelling their destruction. 

When God saw that the people of Nineveh repented of 
their sins and turned from their evil ways, he withheld the 
destruction which Jonah had announced. This displeased 
Jonah exceedingly and he was angry. Why? Was it 
because such mercy would destroy his reputation as a 
prophet of truth and disclose him as a prophet of lies ? Was 
he unwilling that a people who had threatened and harmed 
his own nation should escape? Did he feel that it was 
invidious for the Gentile city of Nineveh to forsake their 
sins after hearing the message of one prophet when his own 
people of Israel continued to sin in spite of the earnest 
pleadings of many, prophets? Or was he so imbued with 
the Jewish hostility to Gentiles that he was unwilling Nine- 
veh should be saved? He is represented as desiring that 
God would take his life from him, for it were better for him 
to die than to live. 

We cannot read such a story without realizing that while 
Jehovah had mercy on a heathen city his prophet Jonah had 
none. And if it were needful that Nineveh should repent 
of her sins it is also essential that Jonah should repent of 
his selfishness. This lesson is the more important when we 
realize that Jonah stands as the representative of the people 
of Israel. God had called the people of Israel to make 
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known his will to Gentile nations, and for selfish reasons 
Israel had refrained. 

Jonah went out of the city and sat down on the east side 
under a booth which he had erected as a protection against 
tmbearable heat. God covered this booth with a gourd of 
rapid growth whose leaves shaded the prophet from the sun. 
But God prepared a worm when the morning rose the next 
day and smote the gourd so that it withered, and as the 
sultry east wind blew and the sun beat down upon the head 
of Jonah, he again requested that he might die, saying that 
it were better for him to die than to live. The teaching of 
the lesson is gathered up then and there in God's message to 
Jonah : "Doest thou well to be angry for the gourd ? Thou 
hast had regard for the gourd, for which thou hast not 
labored, neither madest it grow ; which came up in a night, 
and perished in a night: and should not I have regard for 
Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than sixscore 
thousand persons that cannot discern between their right 
hand and their left hand ; and also much cattle ?" It would 
seem that the hardest heart would soften rather than that 
little children not yet old enough to know their right hand 
from their left hand, and that the dumb cattle, who were 
without moral responsibility, should perish. 

In spite of the repentance of the people of Nineveh, the 
city was destroyed about 606 b. c, and was so completely 
obliterated and forgotten that there was no record of the 
place known to men when Xenophon passed near its site 
in the fourth century, b. c. Such a destruction of a city 
once magnificent and beautiful reveals the necessity of a 
new social order where forgiveness and love shall displace 
hatred and selfishness. 

Moreover, in spite of the teaching of this book and the 
preaching of the later prophets who proclaimed the uni- 
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versality of God's plan of salvation, the people of Israel 
seemed unable to realize that God cared for the Gentile 
world. Their attitude is revealed in the conduct of the 
elder son when the prodigal returned from a far country 
to his father's house. There is a parallel between the book 
of Jonah and the story of the prodigal son. The former 
teaches God's desire to have the sinful city of Nineveh 
saved, the latter reveals the father's love for his sinful son. 
The former reveals the unwillingness of God's prophet, 
Jonah, to have the people of Nineveh saved. The latter 
reveals the unwillingness of the elder son to have the prodi- 
gal return to his father's heart and home. 

The story enforces its own lesson. God has always cared 
for his children whether they worshiped idols or feared 
Jehovah. He has always sought their repentance and sal- 
vation. But we who love God have not shared the complete 
measure of his love for all mankind. Racial prejudices and 
national jealousies have worked harm. Nineveh has gone 
and Jonah has been gathered to his fathers, but many modem 
cities remain centers of sin because we Christians are self- 
centered and satisfied. 

Jason Noble Pierce, 
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Amos 6: i-8 



"Wine is a mocker, strch%g drink a brawler; 
And whoso erreth thereby is not wise," — Prov, 20 : i. 

It is not strange that the prophet Amos should have 
warned Israel against the evils of intemperance. Men have 
always been exposed to that peril. We read that "Noah . . . 
planted a vineyard: and he drank of the wine, and was 
drunken." No one can live in this world and escape tempta- 
tion. Man was placed here to meet it and to resist it. God 
does not "lead us into temptation," but he certainly exposes 
us to it that we may acquire strength of character which 
were otherwise impossible. 

Was the United States Government then in error in pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
when God by including the principle of fermentation in 
nature made it easy for any one to procure them? Add a 
little sugar to any vegetable juice and you will soon have 
intoxicating liquor. Rice-water thus becomes saki, the 
national drink of China, and potato juice becomes vodka, 
the national drink of Russia. In this country and elsewhere 
intoxicating liquors could be had in great quantity and 
variety. Was our liquor legislation, then, unjustifiable? By 
no means. It was a great step forward, and could not have 
been taken until many centuries had passed, and men had 
learned by bitter experience the cost and peril of this form 
of self-indulgence. It was a mark of progress in dealing 
with temptation. The world was not ready for this step in 
Amos' time, nor is the world, as a whole, ready for it yet. 
There are millions in our own land who are opposed to this 
legislation, and would change it if they could. They call it 
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an invasion of their personal liberty, their right to drink as 
much liquor as they please regardless of the consequences 
to themselves and others. 

But all forms of government make demands upon per- 
sonal liberty. That is the price which we have to pay for 
government, and the better the government, the more willing 
one should be to pay the price. No human government is 
perfect, but the very idea of government implies some form 
of control, which means restriction of htunan action in the 
interest of all concerned. 

Heaven will demand far more of the individual than any 
earthly government, but no one will feel it then because 
every one will be willing to meet any demands which may 
be made upon him. If we were as wise now as we shall be 
then, how little we should have to say about the invasion of 
our personal liberty, and how glad we should be to cooper- 
ate with those who labor to make government not only more 
efficient but more beneficent ! 

The fine thing about the recent liquor legislation in the 
United States was that so many people had an enlightened 
and sympathetic interest therein. Multitudes voted for it 
at the cost of personal loss, being willing to surrender their 
personal gratification for the sake of the common good. It 
represented a measure of self-control on the part of the 
American people which many other nations are far from 
possessing. It was an object-lesson to the whole world, and 
a proof, not that temptation can be removed, but that the 
monstrous "evils of the liquor traffic can be successfully com- 
bated when men combine against them. 

This is the hopeful thing about the situation, that the 
nation rose to meet a national evil. Great as was the liquor 
power, with the appetites and the interests of millions sup- 
porting it, the power of the people was far greater, as it 
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always will be when the people act together. Otherwise we 
might well despair of the future. 

But while temptation will remain, the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment affords great reason for confidence 
in the ultimate overthrow of all evil. For surely the few 
cannot defeat the many when once the many are roused to a 
sense of their needs. 

Hence the importance of the agitation. Amos did more 
than speak to the people of Israel. . He spoke to all peoples. 
His voice will reach forward into the distant future, and 
inspire multitudes who are yet unborn. For he sounded a 
true note and the world is always waiting for wisdom. Like 
gold buried in the earth, this wisdom is as likely to be found 
in the past as in the present, and we find it so today on the 
lips of Amos. He did not speak in vain though his voice 
seemed like that of one crying in the wilderness. It takes 
time to reform abuses. But when the preliminary work of 
education has been done and people realize the importance 
of united action, the work progresses rapidly. All the more 
important is it, therefore, that men of insight and courage 
should do their part. Had Amos failed to do his, how 
greatly his influence would have been missed by those who 
from his day to ours have been heartened by his exa;mple ! 

It is still true that in a moral universe every little helps. 
Each may contribute something to the final result, and it 
matters little whether or not one lives to see the grand con- 
summation. Indeed, the greater the end in view, the tDOt 
certain it is that one will not live to witness its rej 
Said Jesus, "Abraham rejoiced to see my day ; and he^ 
it, and was glad." But he only saw it by faith. 
Jesus it was equally true that he could not see the 
which he labored — ^the realization of the kingdom of 
But he laid the foundations of that Kingdom, and iw 
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all men without exception to be workers together with him 
for its accomplishment. 

It is not a question of preference on the part of heaven 
as to who shall be his disciples. It is a question of insight 
on the part of men as to things worth while. We are told 
that many are called but few are chosen. But the chosen are 
they who themselves choose those things which God wants 
accomplished, and who work for their realization. Nor is 
it a question as to who starts a worthy enterprise, but as to 
who has the wisdom to support it. Time was when only 
one of our United States arrayed itself against the liquor 
traffic. Now the whole nation is opposed to it. "The saloon, 
as an institution to encourage the drinking of intoxicants, 
is outlawed forever in the United States. Natfonal consti- 
tutional prohibition was difficult to secure, but it is as diffi- 
cult to repeal. A majority of one branch of the legislature 
in thirteen states can prevent its repeal. The dry forces 
control both branches of the legislature in over thirty 
states." 

This would have cheered the heart of Amos, as it cheers 
ours. It is pleasant to read that "the power of the organized 
liquor traffic as a national menace, corrupting the politics of 
the nation, is broken." Much yet remains to be done. The 
struggle must be continued. But the victory already won 
shows what can be done when people work together for a 
worthy end. 

A few years ago and Wyoming was the only state which 
granted equal rights to women. The passage of the Nine- 
teenth Amendment means the recognition of those rights 
by all. And now that she has them, men wonder why they 
were not granted before. Truly the world moves, and it 
would move much faster if men had as much faith in them- 
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selves as God has in them. For if he had not qualified them 
for achievement and inspired them with courage to attempt 
it, the world had come to a standstill long ago. 

Samuel Clarke Bushnell. 
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2 Kings 17 : 1-18 

"In the twelfth year of Ahas king of Judah began Hoshea the son 
of Elah to reign in Samaria"— 2 Kings if- i* 

In the long line of the kings of Israel and Judah, the same 
monotonous story of alternating good and evil is repeated 
over and over, the reign of the good kings accompanied by 
at least comparative prosperity ; the reign of the bad kings, 
almost universally by disaster and defeat. 

Some rationalistic commentators have suggested that this 
sequence of prosperity always accompanying a good reign, 
and adversity as certainly accompanying an unrighteous 
reign, is too uniform to be true. They tell us that the 
chroniclers have twisted the facts to fit their theories and 
convictions of what should be true. Yet all history in the 
long run is on the side of the chroniclers. Bad governments 
have often been accompanied by temporary success, good 
governments by temporary failure. But it always has been 
true, as it always will be true, that "righteousness exalteth a 
nation ; but sin is a reproach to any people" ; that sooner or 
later the right will win. The compilers of the books of Kings 
and Chronicles were evidently taking long views, looking 
back over some centuries of history and the moral of their 
histories has been confirmed by the centuries since. 

The particular king, Hoshea, with whom our lesson has 
to do, evidently was not so bad a king as some. It is but a 
poor compliment, however, to say that "he did that which 
was evil in the sight of Jehovah, yet not as the kings of 
Israel that were before him." When we remember the story 
of Jeroboam and Ahab, both of whom "made Israel to sin," 
the oft-repeated title of infamy given to the former, we see 
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that Hoshea, at the best, was damned with very faint praise. 
It would be like saying of one of the later emperors of Rome, 
that, though a bad man, he wasn't quite as bad as Nero 
and Caligula. 

In the reign of Hoshea, however, all the accumulated 
evils of many previous reigns seem to have come to a head, 
and punishment, long delayed, came upon Israel. Hoshea 
was evidently a tricky and untrustworthy man. While pre- 
tending to be a loyal vassal of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 
who had conquered him, he was really intriguing with So, 
king of Egypt. Suspecting this conspiracy against him, 
Shalmaneser attacked Samaria, the capital of the kingdom 
of Israel, and after a three-years' siege, captured it, and 
"carried Israel away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah, 
and on the Habor, the river of Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes." 

In this single sentence the wholesale deportation and 
destruction of a nation is recorded. Israel never recovered 
her power, while, concerning Hoshea himself, it is said that 
"the king of Assyria shut him up, and bound him in prison." 

But it was not alone the king's wickedness that brought 
destruction upon the nation. The people were doubtless 
quite as much to blapie as he. Like king, like people. It is 
also true that like people, like king. Hoshea had a chance 
to stem the tide of idolatry, but he did not improve it, and 
he and his people rushed headlong to ruin. 

The two great sins of Israel were conformity to the world 
around them, and idolatry which was the result of this con- 
formity. The people, we are told, "walked in the statutes of 
the nations, whom Jehovah cast out from before the chil- 
dren of Israel. . . . They set them up pillars and Asherim 
upon every high hill, and under every green tree. . . . They 
served idols, whereof Jehovah had said unto them, Ye shall 
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not do this thing. . . . They forsook all the commandments 
of Jehovah their God, and made them molten images, even 
two calves. . . . And they caused their sons and their daugh- 
ters to pass through the fire, and used divination and enchant- 
ments, and sold themselves to do that which was evil in the 
sight of Jehovah, to provoke him to anger." 

Such is the terrible indictment of our lesson against the 
people of Israel. The root of their sin and their sorrow is 
the root of all modem sin and sorrow — ^the ignoring of God, 
and his laws, through conformity to the world. This is the 
all-embracing, all-comprehensive sin of our own as well as 
of ancient times. It is the sin that destroys nations today 
as surely as it did two millenniums ago. It ruins individual 
lives, it weakens our churches, it corrupts our cities, it may 
bring everlasting woe upon our own nation, as it did upon 
the kingdom of Israel. 

The boy or girl who goes to an unholy, demoralizing 
movie, or an indecent dance, because others do, is commit- 
ting the sin of Israel. The man who practises the dis- 
honesties of big or little business, because others do, is 
committing the sin of Israel. The woman who clothes her- 
self like a libertine, and neglects her household for the 
bridge-table, because it is the fashion in some circles, is 
committing the sin of Israel. 

The church that caters to the world in its amusements, 
and admits any one to its membership because of his wealth 
or influence, is committing the sin of Israel. The community 
that elects corrupt men to office because it is easier to go 
with the tide than efficiently to protest or resist corruption, 
is committing the sin of Israel. The nation that is afraid 
to enact good laws or to enforce them when enacted, because 
of the opposition of bad men ; the nation that cherishes hate, 
malice and jealousy against other nations; the nation that 
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puts its trust in generals and armies, in "reeking tube and 
iron shard," in submarines and bombing planes, and poison 
gas, because other nations do the same, is committing the 
sin of Israel. 

Such people, communities and nations cannot escape the 
woes of Israel. History has repeated and underscored these 
lessons over and over again. Qiarles the First, for his dis- 
honesty and contempt of the people, was succeeded by Crom- 
well and his Ironsides ; Cromwell with all his splendid traits 
and his rule, never to be forgotten or minified, was harsh 
and cruel in Ireland, and, toward the end, arrogant if not 
selfish, and thus he prepared the way for the licentious era 
of Charles the Second. The ribald looseness of this reign 
made inevitable the triumph of William of Orange. The 
foolish tyranny of George the Third split the British empire 
in two, and gave birth to the young republic of the West. 
The over-weening arrogance of Napoleon and his belief 
that Providence was on the side of the biggest battalions, 
resulted in his disastrous invasion of Russia, in the battle of 
Waterloo, and in St. Helena. 

And this last and greatest of wars, what is this but a 
repetition of the old, old story of trust in big battalions and 
big battle-ships and every ins-trument of war which the 
devilish ingenuity of man can devise, rather than in the 
principles of the Prince of Peace? The starvation of 
Europe, the horrors in the Near East, the mountainous 
debts of all the nations, the worthless currencies of most of 
them, all tell us that peoples who conform to the evil spirit 
of the times, who trust in guns rather than in God, will, in 
some way or other, to a greater or lesser degree, meet the 
overthrow and destruction which scattered the people of 
Israel. 

We may well thank God that our nation has been com- 
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paratively free from the most glaring national sins of self- 
aggrandizement. We may well thank him, too, for the long 
line of worthy and, for the most part. Christian presidents, 
from Washington to Harding, who have striven to make 
America a people whose God is the Lord. 

Yet are our skirts wholly free from blood? Was the 
Mexican war waged wholly in the interests of justice? In 
liberating Cuba, were we wholly free from vengeance and 
self-interest? In taking the Canal Zone were we fair to 
Colombia? In more recently intervening in San Domit^o 
and Haiti, did we simply have the best good of the native 
peoples in view ? 

I am not arraigning our government. Most of these 
questions are still in dispute. Unbiased history has not yet 
given her decision, but it is well that we be not too sure that 
our own garments are all spotless. 

I do know that some acts of generosity and justice have 
greatly redounded to our real glory. Some conspicuous 
acts of righteousness have greatly exalted our nation. A 
good many years ago some American filibusters captured 
one of the Lobos Islands off the coast of Peru. Plenty of 
excuses could be foimd by a grasping nation for keeping 
possession. The island was rich in guano. America needed 
the fertilizer. She could make a better use of it than Peru. 
She could add to the agricultural wealth of the worW if she 
took it over. How plausibly we can hear the wily poli- 
ticians make out their case ! 

An American warship was sent to the Lobos Islands to 
investigate the report. Our government decided that the 
island belonged to Peru, and of course ordered off the Amer- 
ican buccaneers who had taken possession. Peru has been 
our fast friend ever since. When a few years ago Secretary 
Root made his memorable tour to South America, none 
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received him so cordially as the Peruvians, and the president 
of the Republic in his address of welcome referred to the 
Lobos incident as one reason for Peru's friendship. Being 
there about the same time myself, I heard many allusions to 
this act of righteousness, which had exalted our nation. 

In 1900 the Boxer Rebellion startled the world. All the 
leading nations sent small armies to rescue the beleaguered 
diplomats and missionaries in Pekin, and to put down the 
rebellion. They soon succeeded, and at a moderate outlay. 
All the other nations charged China with the expenses 
involved, and millions besides, in punitive damages. Our 
nation took from distracted China only the bare expenses of 
the expedition, and returned some millions of dollars. Part 
of this has been used by China in sending hundreds of Chi- 
nese students to America, and part in building the fine 
Indemnity College in Pekin. Today America is regarded 
as China's best friend. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation. 

We need to illustrate our Golden Text no further. Ancient 
history and modern history confirm the Bible story. When 
will the nations learn that the nations that desert God are 
deserted by him, rather, that those who cut themselves off 
from him and forget to deal justly and love mercy and 
walk humbly, debase themselves and seal their own doom ? 

As I write, momentous decisions are being made by some 
of the nations of the world. If greed and vengeance prevail, 
the late conquerors will be conquered. If righteousness, 
justice and mercy rule the day, the disrupted and famished 
old world will come out into a new atmosphere of peace, good 
will, righteousness and permanent prosperity. 

God grant that they may choose the right path, to honor 
and true exaltation. 

Francis E. Clark, 
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ASA RELIES ON GOD 

2 Chronicles 14 : 1-12 
"Help us, O Jehovah our God; for we rely on thee."'~'2 Chron. 14 : 11. 

Unlike most of his royal predecessors, Asa inherited peace. 
For ten years the land was quiet ; years, it may be, for the 
youthful ruler of opportunity for self-inspection, national 
inspection and thoughtful consideration of the duties of 
his reign. Because of the portrait of him in this lesson, we 
may believe Asa used the period of freedom from war and 
internal strife to know himself and his work. In the tempta- 
tions of prosperity, so subtle and searching to most men, 
in the relaxing influences of peace, he comes before us not 
as an idler or a trifler but with the bearing of one who holds 
himself in hand and recognizes the need and blessing of 
habitual self-discipline. "He did that which was good and 
right in the eyes of the Lord his God." He begins the new 
chapter he is to write in the story of the long battle for the 
Kingdom and the Church of God as Abraham and David 
did, with dependence on God and the consciousness of his 
law and rightful authority. 

To be good and right in the eyes of God means, however, 
far more than a personal spiritual integrity moving in isolar 
tion from the social order. Every great prophet of the Old 
Testament links service to the state and the social order with 
one's personal righteousness. The most impassioned of 
their pleas are those hurled at men to persuade them to 
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apply their personal faith in God to the nation as a leaven> 
in its life, for righteousness. When Christ came he told his 
disciples the world needed light and the earth salt and that 
they, because they were his, were the light and salt of 
society. Paul drove home upon all his converts that no man 
liveth or dieth to himself. We often speak of the emphasis 
in modern missionary work upon social service and national 
obligations; but the founders of the foreign missionary 
enterprise, both in America and England, accompanied 
evangelistic appeals with unremitting labors for the crude 
society in which they found themselves and with the educa- 
tion of their converts in community obligations. Asa was 
good and right in the sight of God not only because his 
personal life was after the fashion of godliness but because 
he addressed himself to the correction of the evils which 
had become deep-rooted in the practices of his people. 

It indicates his strong sense of the rightful place of God 
in the life of the nation and his valuation of religion, that 
he began his reforms with the religious life and practices of 
the people. One of the perils of victory over other peoples, 
and of national peace and prosperity, is the immigration of 
ideas and customs hostile to the ideals of the land to which 
they come. Asa's kingdom was full of imported religions. 
Strange gods whose names and worship were hateful to 
God were worshiped on every hand. Statues of Baal dese- 
crated hills and groves. Stocks of trees were dedicated to 
the "Venus of the Phoenicians." Swiftly, in the lack of 
absorption in other things, the moral degradation of the 
people progressed, until the keen eyes of Asa saw that the 
conditions of national disaster were ripe. Then, with unspar- 
ing hand and inflexible determination, he addressed himself 
to a sweeping reform of the religious practices of the people. 
He tore down the altars of imported religions ; destroyed the 
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sanctuaries of idolatry in the cities ; cut down the groves in 
which the vile orgies of the Phoenicians were conducted and, 
with severe penalties, forbade all forms of worship save 
those of Jehovah. But his reform was positive. Above the 
ruins of the sanctuaries he destroyed he endeavored to raise 
the temple of Jehovah. For the false, he substituted the 
true religion. Like Josiah, after the discovery and reading 
of the law, Asa impressed upon the people the fact that it 
was not enough to cast out evil. Righteousness, in belief 
and conduct, must be enthroned. God and his law were to 
be remembered. Between the lines of the brief record of 
Asa's first reform, it is impossible not to read his valuation 
of true faith in God and his perception of the meaning of 
degradation of worship. It was from such men as he that 
the Pilgrim derived his conception of God as the rightful 
ruler of the community and the state. Asa stands in the 
long line of those who, before and after his day, believed in 
the supreme authority of God and of his law. Of course, 
he had the limitations of his times, and his future conduct 
was not always on the high level of the incidents in this les- 
son ; but he comes before us in striking contrast with those 
of our own and other (times who strip law of its authority, 
God of his supremacy, and worship of its spirituality. 
Among the lessons we of today need is the respect for divine 
law and authority for which Asa stands. On every side, 
reverence for law, respect for authority, regard for the 
sacredness of worship have weakened until it is a serious 
question in the minds of thoughtful men whether America 
is not preparing the way for the swift and awful disintegra- 
tion of national character which has foretold the downfall 
of great nations. No visible idols, carved of stone or 
fashioned of stocks of trees, are seen on our hills ; nor does 
the smoke of incense rise from altars in our groves, dedi- 
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cated to the worship of gods of the heathen ; but in our great 
cities, to a d<^ee which has never been surpassed in the 
follies and wickedness of the world, the idolatry of the 
flesh and the purse is in full swing. The tragic reactions of 
the war are around us on every side, in the extravagance, 
the vulgarity, the irreverence, the unrestrained passions of 
thousands. For us of today in America, an Asa is needed 
to turn our thoughts from the false to the true God. 

On the basis of his religious reform Asa began the 
strengthening of the state. Surrounded by tribes whose 
atmosphere was war, Judah needed adequately fortified 
cities and a sufficient army. His policy was not one of 
aggression but defence. Cities, in positions of strategic 
importance, were especially strengthenied. With careful 
inspection, the entire kingdom was put in a condition to 
strongly withstand invasion both by the possession of forti- 
fied centers and by the careful conservation of resources. 
Asa stirred the nation to energetic action with his appeals 
to see the value of their land, the possibilities of making 
it effective as a force among the peoples around it and his 
statesmanlike suggestions for eflfective, defensive armament ; 
but he did not stop here. He seems to have had a clear 
perception of the fact that the strength of an army and the 
value of defences are measured by the moral and religious 
character of the people ; that armaments are nothing with- 
out God. "Because we have sought the Lord our God," 
was his argument to the people for faith in themselves and 
devotion to the nation. "We have sought him, and he hath 
given us rest on every side," was the ground of his confi- 
dence. God the true defence of a nation — ^this was the belief 
of Asa. Back of armies, back of forts, back of all the 
material strength and technical skill of people and ruler, 
stands God — ^the final condition of victory or defeat. Judah's 
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hope was in her true worship of him, in her faithful keeping 
of his commandments. It recalls the words of Zechariah : 
"I, saith the Lord, will be unto her a wall of fire roimd about, 
and will be the glory in the midst of her" ; or that of Isaiah : 
"Wc have a strong city ; salvation will God appoint for walls 
and bulwarks." Nothing could be more pertinent for 
America today, than this. "God is our refuge and strength." 
The supreme necessity of all nations is faith in God. The 
one outstanding lesson of all history is, "Righteousness 
exalteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any people." Our 
need as a nation and as a world is just here. It is the need 
of God in our life; of God as the ruling force in all our 
activities, the guide of our ambitions ; the law of God as the 
final law of our land and of the race. The manner in 
which we of America have safely met our varied national 
crises is one of the marvels of history: the shock of the 
Civil War; the abolition of slavery and the remaking of the 
nation; the strain of welding into one the peoples of many 
lands who have brought to us political, social, religious ideals 
of conflicting kinds; the dangers of our prosperity; these 
and many other things have tried our strength to the utmost. 
Yet we have stood the test. Why ? Because, deep, immov- 
able, our fathers laid the foimdations of our national life in 
God; because, despite all our irreligion and madness, there 
runs in our blood the ineradicable quality of righteousness ; 
because there have been enough praying. God-fearing people 
in the nation to give us balance and keep us measurably true 
to the ideals of the Pilgrim. Here and here alone is our 
hope. What we need is God. 

Finally, the spiritual and material equipment of Asa are 
put to the test of war. The southmen come "against his 
trifle more than half a million men with their army a million 
strong and three hundred chariots. There seems but one 
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result to expect. Asa does not flinch. He must fight ; but 
the odds are greatly against him. In the crisis, the quality 
which has given character to his reign thus far comes to the 
front. He prays. God has been his guide and strength. 
He believes God is between his army and that of the invad- 
ers. His prayer, as Stanley says, breathes "the peculiar 
spirit of the ancient Israelite warrior, the essence of religious 
courage." How clearly he recognizes the power of God! 
"We rely on thee, and in thy name are we come against this 
multitude." The story of the victory which follows is the 
old and ever fresh one of the power of one with God over 
the many without him. It illumines the significance of 
prayer as a force in the . aflfairs of a nation. It recalls 
Abraham Lincoln, on his knees in the dark days of the 
Civil War. It bids us of today seek our strength not in 
ships or cannon but in Him who holdeth the earth in his 
hand. 

John Ellery Tuttle, 
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THE LORD PRESERVES JOASH 

2 Kjngs II : 1-17 
"Jehovah preserveth all them that love hint."— Psalm 145 -' 20. 

The providence by which Jehoash was saved from death 
and preserved for the accomplishment of his mission is illus- 
trative of what is occurring repeatedly in the world and 
doubtless has occurred in the lives of us all. God's inter- 
positions to direct the course of history are mainly accom- 
plished through human instnunentalities. By directing the 
actions of free moral agents he is ordinarily able to accom- 
plish his designs without resorting to miraculous measures. 
Some one has well said that in the great majority of cases 
the answers to our prayers are brought about by God's 
direction of human instrumentalities. In the case of 
Jehoash, he was saved from death as an infant and pre- 
served through infancy by the action of his aunt, Jehosheba, 
and her husband, the high priest, Jehoiada. 

The story is given in such detail, both in the book of 
Kings and in Qironicles, as to make the event most impres- 
sive. Athaliah was the daughter of Ahab and the notorious 
Jezebel, who attempted to displace in the northern kingdom 
the worship of Jehovah by that of Baal. More fully to 
accomplish their purposes they secured the marriage of 
Athaliah to Jehoram, the eldest son of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah. Upon the death of Jehoshaphat, Jehoram became 
the king of Judah and, instigated no doubt by Athaliah who 
was following in the footsteps of her mother, Jezebel, he 
put to death his six younger brothers so that there might be 
no rival to him on the throne. But his reign was short. 
After eight years he died. He was succeeded by his son, 
Ahaziah. Ahaziah followed in the footsteps of his grand- 
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mother, Jezebel, and his mother, Athaliah, and "did evil in 
the eyes of the Lord" and died an untimely death after a 
reign of but a single year. Naturally the throne would then 
descend to Ahaziah's children; but Athaliah, their grand- 
mother, usurped authority and became queen of Judah, the 
only case in which a woman had occupied that position. 
But in order to attain this position it was necessary to dis- 
pose of her grandchildren. This she did by ordering that 
they all be massacred. But, as already remarked. Provi- 
dence interposed and Jehoash the babe was spirited away by 
his aunt, Jehosheba, who, with the connivance and assistance 
of the high priest, Jehoiada, concealed him for six years in 
their house adjoining the temple. 

Meanwhile Athaliah desecrated the temple, tore down por- 
tions of it to build a house for the Phoenician god Baal, and 
in general attempted, like her mother, Jezebel, to displant 
the worship of Jehovah. But Jehoiada, the high priest, was 
faithful in his devotion to the worship of the Lord and 
when Jehoash was seven years old quietly collected the 
priests from all over the realm and arranged for a public 
ptxx:tamation of Jehoash as the lawful king. Athaliah 
attempted to prevent the inauguration by rushing in in the 
midst of the proceedings and crying out "Treason ! treason !" 
but it was too late. She was thrust out and put to death, — 
a just reward for the a/trocities of almost every kind that had 
been committed by her. 

The career of Jehoash is instructive as it sheds light upon 
the reasons actuating Divine Providence in raising up and 
pr^erving the agents by which God accomplishes his will. 
But the problem is beset with mysteries which we cannot 
fully understand. One would have expected that the provi- 
dential preservation of Jehoash had in view the establish- 
ment upon the throne of Judah of a king who should be 
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throughout a righteous ruler. But such was not the case. 
The first part of the reign of Jehoash was all that could be 
desired. So long as the high priest Jehoiada lived Jehoash 
used his influence to destroy the worship of Baal and other 
idolatrous practices and to reestablisih the true worship of 
Jehovah. Vigorous and remarkably successful efforts were 
made to raise funds by voluntary subscription for the repair 
of the temple, whioh had been partially destroyed by 
Athaliah. But after the death of Jehoiada, Jehoash listened 
to the princes of Judah who wished for greater freedom in 
worship than was being permitted to them. To them in his 
weakness he hearkened; and idols, even those of the most 
lascivious character, were again set up in Jerusalem and the 
other cities of Judah. The high priest, Zechariah, the son 
of Jehoiada, who protested against this departure, was 
stoned with stones in the temple court, and soon after the 
Lord permitted the enemies of Judah to ravage the country 
and lay it waste, and Jehoash was assassinated by a company 
of conspirators who were opposed to his laxity, and he was 
not permitted to be buried in the royal sepulchers. 

Such a career, in the case of one who was providentially 
raised up and preserved in a remarkable manner, introduces 
us, as we have said, into the region of the profound mysteries 
of Providence, and teaches us important lessons concerning 
the significance of our own lives and the responsibilities 
thrown upon us by the manifold evidences of the divine 
protection manifest in every one's career. 

I. The whole transaction brings before us the tremen- 
dous significance of the fact that God has bestowed upon us 
the faculty of free will with all its responsibilities. And it 
emphasizes the seriousness of the further fact that men in 
general have misused their power of freedom and have 
sinned both against their Creator and against their fellow- 
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men, and thereby incurred the just judgments of Gad. Since 
man has this power of choosing between right and wrong 
he must be governed by motives and not by force. He must 
be made to see, and feel, the consequences of his actions. 

2. The providential preservation of our lives and the 
opening to us of great opportunities is in the nature of a 
trust and is by no means evidence that the outcome of our 
lives will be such that we can contemplate it with pleasure. 
The wickedness of the world is such that for their punish- 
ment and instruction it is necessary for God sometimes to 
raise up rulers in his wrath, whose action shall show forth 
the sinfulness of sin and shall inflict just punishment upon 
generations of wicked men. Jezebel and Athaliah were 
providentially preserved for such a mission to the wicked 
generations in which they lived. Not only were their lives 
a revelation, to the generations in which they lived, of God's 
displeasure with the people. Their sins merited the retri- 
butions of God. Their sufferings were a warning to all 
future generations. 

3. The times of Jezebel, and Athaliah, and Jehoash were 
not altogether different from those in which we are now 
living. The great calamities which are falling upon the 
world at the present time are not undeserved. The world 
has become crazy in the striving of the nations for unlimited 
wealth and power. Instead of worshiping God who is a 
spirit and who loves and blesses those who worship him in 
spirit and in truth, the age has worshiped material things 
and striven to satisfy itself with the things which perish 
with the using. It has transformed the beatitudes of Christ 
and made of them strange caricatures. Instead of saying, 
"Blessed are the poor : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven," 
it has said, "Blessed are the rich : for they shall possess the 
earth." Instead of saying, "Blessed are the meek: for they 
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shall inherit the earth," it has said, "Blessed are the power- 
ful: for they with their armies and navies will rule the 
world." Instead of saying, "Blessed are the merciful : for 
they shall obtain mercy," it is saying, "Blessed are they who 
can destroy their adversaries and remove all competitors." 
Instead of saying, "Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness," it is saying, "Blessed are they who are 
ambitious for worldly success." Our universities are 
thronged with students whose sole aim is to become pro- 
ficient in the arts of accumulating wealth and power, while 
the supply of ministers who preach the gospel of Christ is 
diminishing almost to the vanishing point. We should now 
take warning lest the evils which fell upon Israel and are 
now falling upon Europe shall fall upon the whole world. 
The United States cannot in the long run be exempt from 
these dangers. The fate of Jehoash will fall upon them if 
they do not persist in their righteous character, and if, like 
him, they abandon their high spiritual mission. 

4. Let us not as individuals presume upon the mercies 
of God lest like Jehoash we come to his bitter end. There 
are none of us that do not have reason to rejoice in God's 
providential care which has fitted us for some special mis- 
sion in the world. It may not be for the purpose of secur- 
ing us temporal prosperity. It may be that it is fitting us to 
bear testimony to his goodness through suffering and death. 
Often it is the case that the sufferings of the righteous are 
the most effective witness to the riches of God's goodness. 
Through the sufferings of the righteous the power of God's 
grace may shine forth with dazzling radiance. It was thus 
that Job was submitted to afflictions of every sort that he 
might have the privilege of revealing the constancy of God's 
supporting power. It is through suffering, well endured, 
that we may be permitted to lay up our richest treasure in 
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heaven. Even the death of those infant brothers of Jehoash 
has served a purpose in impressing the heinousness of sin 
upon our minds in a way that could not have been accom- 
plished by their lives, and so their unconscious mission was 
not in vain. Let us all rejoice that we are entrusted with a 
mission of God's own choosing and not of our own choice. 
Let us in our various spheres do what we can to alleviate the 
sorrows of the world and to glorify the name of God, believ- 
ing that he who gives a cup of cold water only, in the name 
of a disciple, shall not lose his reward. Life will thus become 
to all of us an illuminated path to the home of glory. 

G. Frederick Wright, 
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2 Kings ii : 21 — 12_: 16 

"/ was ffl<id when they said unto me. Let us go unto the house of 
Jehovah"— Psalm 122 : i. 

Not long ago a celebrated American architect was asked 
by a church in Honolulu to cross the continent and a long 
stretch of the Pacific Ocean in order to bring his rare crea- 
tive talent to bear upon a local situation. The outcome of 
his visit was the commitment to him of the task of planning 
a Christian house of worship and service which will involve 
an expenditure of half a million dollars, take many months 
to build and which, when completed, will embody the finest 
and latest ideas with regard to modem church edifices. 

Thus we have right before our eyes a fresh and notable 
illustration of the working of that impulse which led Joash, 
the young king of Judah, when he reached maturity, to 
repair the national center of worship which Solomon had 
builded more than a century earlier. 

What is this impulse which has persisted through these 
millenniums, which in the nearly three thousand years since 
Joash issued his proclamation to all the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem and Judah has built the cathedrals, that are Europe's 
glory, has planted sanctuaries on many a city square and on 
many a country hilltop and which manifests itself today in 
all parts of the world, and even on an island twelve thousand 
miles from the Holy City of the Jews ; an island that a little 
over a century ago had never heard the name of Jesus Christ ? 

Something beautiful, permanent and divine there must be 
in this instinct common to devotees of all religions. "If you 
travel through the world well," said Plutarch, "you may find 
cities without walls, without literature, without kings, money- 
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less and such as desire no coin ; which know not what theatres 
or public halls of bodily exercise mean ; but never was there, 
nor ever shall there be, any one city seen without temple, 
church, or chapel." 

What is the value of this impulse to externalize one's faith 
in clay or wood or brick or marble? What does it signify 
concerning man's origin and destiny? What is its ser- 
viceability to human progress? What place does it hold or 
should it hold in that great complex of motives and convic- 
tions which determine the higher life of individuals and of 
nations ? Had we only the case of Joash on which to base 
our answer to these crucial questions, one of our first con- 
clusions would be that the impulse to build a house to the 
Lord or to repair one already in existence is one of the 
highest man can cherish. It may be the highest to which 
some men are capable of rising. It seems to have been so 
with Joash. He attained the summit of his moral life when 
he was inaugurating, and against considerable indifference, 
was carrying forward the restoration of the temple. And 
when at last the completed product crowned the labor put 
forth and the treasure contributed, one of the most solemn 
and impressive scenes in the Jewish national life of that 
period was enacted as in the quaint language of the chron- 
icier "healing went up upon the work" and the masons and 
carpenters "set up the house of God in its state, and strength- 
ened it." The building process and the ceremony of rededi- 
cation must have had its ennobling effect upon both king 
and people and registered a long step in advance of what 
had been in the years just previous the general level of 
morality and piety. 

One consideration which actuated Joash was prompted by 
the fact that the temple had proved for him a refuge in 
babyhood from the cruel Athaliah who was seeking to 
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destroy all the royal seed. He, like Samuel, though the 
circumstances were quite different, might have derived 
from close contact with holy things during the most im- 
pressionable years of a boy's life, a reverence for God's 
house which he never lost. Many a man in the midst of 
the whirl of modem life carries with him the memory of 
the church at the cross-roads to which he went with his 
father and mother, and there have been coimtless instances 
of generous offerings in the interests of the old church home, 
on the part of those living hundreds of miles distant, 
prompted by a sense of obligation to the institution which 
touched to nobler issues the life of the growing boy or girl. 
He or she may not have responded noticeably to that influ- 
ence at the time but in the retrospect of the years it is recog- 
nized as one of the major forces that shaped character and 
determined the future of the individual life. 

Quite likely, too, Joash as he came to fuller realization of 
his royal responsibilities was moved to his work of recon- 
struction by the belief that the welfare and stability of his 
people depended on their maintaining public worship on a 
proper scale and with suitable equipment. This prudential 
argument has always been potent in opening pocketbooks 
where church building was projected. And it is right to urge 
people to give for expediency's sake in order that property 
may be made more secure and public order preserved. We 
are hearing today this plea for more attention to religion to 
the end that business pledges may be kept and the founda- 
tions of commercial life be preserved from decay. 

Like every other argument for righteousness this one may 
be unduly stressed, especially in a materialistic age. But as 
a doctor warns a young man that sensual indulgence leads on 
to nameless diseases, so the preacher or the moralist can 
use in the right way the argument that trade follows the 
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missionary, that Wall Street or State Street when it utterly 
forgets God is on the path to panic and ruin. Godliness is 
profitable for the life that now is, and the best material 
asset of any community is its houses of worship. The purely 
secular mind is aware of the fact and it is the basal reason 
why by common consent church property in many places is 
exempt from taxation. 

Undoubtedly in addition to these personal and prudential 
reasons for desiring to see God's house restored Joash was 
further moved to some extent at least by genuinely religious 
motives, by the longing for pardon and fellowship with God 
which finds expression in the Psalm beginning, "How amiable 
are thy tabernacles," and in the one beginning, "I was glad 
when they said unto me, Let us go unto the house of the 
Lord." This is the highest motive which can impel men in 
any age to give of their substance and of the work of their 
hands for the building and the adornment of God's house. 
If this motive is lacking or functions feebly, the completed 
structure fails by just so much to represent human nature 
at the best and becomes so much the less worthy of being 
God's dwelling-place. 

From the motives which animated Joash we pass to the 
method employed by him. The democratic character of the 
enterprise was the source of the strength and success. Evi- 
dently the priesthood, as the work proceeded, took a some- 
what subservient place in the undertaking or at least allowed 
Joash to decide how the money should be obtained, under 
whose custodianship it should be kept and to what uses it 
should be put. It was a clear and above-board transaction, 
as have been most of the building operations in the history 
of the Christian Church. For every case of scandal or graft 
connected with the erection of two hundred thousand houses 
of worship in this country you could probably cite ten cases 
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of public buildings to which still attaches the ill-report of a 
man or a group of men who lined their own pockets at a time 
when they were supposed to be serving honestly their con- 
stituencies. Joash took care to see that whenever the collec- 
tion was counted at least two men worked together in the 
treasury department. This was probably not intended as a 
reflection on the integrity either of his own private secre- 
tary or on Jehoiada the high priest, but as a wise precaution 
which a prominent bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America emphasizes repeatedly in his pastoral letters. 

This democratizing of building operations presents 
another commendable phase. The stimulus imparted by 
Joash evidently led to many gifts. There is a hint even of 
the genius of the Apportionment Plan and the Every-Mem- 
ber Canvas in what is said about rating each man. At any 
rate, leaving out of account the merits of any particular 
piece of machinery or device, ancient or modern, the prin- 
ciple is as sound today as in Joash's time that every man 
should give to the support of the Lord's house according to 
his ability. 

When one person's contribution greatly outweighs that 
of all the others there is a twofold danger. The common 
people may shirk their proper share of the load. The big 
giver may feel too keenly his own importance. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott tells a story that once he was walking down-town in 
New York with his little boy, who kept asking, "What is 
this church, papa?" To which Dr. Abbott replied, "Dr. 
Taylor's," and a little later "Dr. John Hall's," and still later 
"Dr. Crosby's." By and by the youngster inquired, "Where 
is God's church, papa?" 

The important thing to secure is the identification of the 
sacred structure not with this or that architect or construc- 
tor or chairman of the building committee or liberal patron, 
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but with God and God's people as a whole and not with a 
single individual, large as that person's contribution of 
time, thought or money might have been. Fortunate will 
the modem church be, if with the rapid multiplication of 
external agencies the people of God and not a bureaucracy 
or privileged group continue to be the driving force in every 
forward movement, in every effort looking toward the 
strengthening of the old foundation. This need not lead 
to any failure to recognize and give thanks for those capable 
and noble men who should be gratefully remembered for 
their exceptional contributions of time and money in order 
that the Lord's house might be suitably built and adorned. 

One more lesson for our age is conveyed in this account 
of the revival of interest in God's house during the reign 
of Joash. It is that of the inadequacy of any outward 
experience of zeal for spiritual things, unaccompanied by a 
rededication of the personal life to God. Joash's sad apos- 
tasy and tragic death are sufficient proof that because a 
man does a good thing or even a great thing once in his life 
in the realm of church activity his future is thereby forever 
assured. What he does, as in the case of Joash, may con- 
stitute a bright page, perhaps the brightest page in the annals 
of his life ; it may make him the model in a certain particu- 
lar for the generations following, but it by no means guaran- 
tees him against moral decline and collapse. 

For as the gift without the giver is bare, so the temple, how- 
ever costly, whatever the laborious efforts involved in its erec- 
tion, is but so much masonry unless they who worship there 
look upon it only as a means to an end, hallowed not because 
of its stately pillars and elaborate carvings and beautiful 
decorations but because God deigns to dwell in the humble 
and contrite hearts of those who frequent it. When Jesus 
looked upon the temple it was with sad eyes because he 
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foresaw its speedy doom and because he found within its 
sacred precincts those who were making his Father's house 
a den of thieves. 

We can never make ourselves too sure of the purity of 
our interest in the place where we go. to worship God. We 
must never substitute for the living sacrifice of penitent and 
humble hearts the smug sense that we contributed so many 
dollars to the building fund or that we served on the build- 
ing committee, or that it is the handsomest church edifice in 
town. We must never be so enamored of an expanded and 
continually expanding network of modem religious activities 
and programs that we forget that they are worth while only 
as through them God is brought nearer man and man is 
raised into the likeness of God. Joash did well when he 
conceived the idea of making the temple what it should be. 
He realized the idea in an admirable fashion, then some- 
thing — we do not quite know what — ^happened to arrest his 
Godward growth. 

But let us remember him and honor him for what he was 
in his best moments and for the best things which he did. 
Let us take to heart the twofold lesson of his career. Love 
the house where his honor dwelleth, make it substantial and 
beautiful. See that it compares favorably with the other 
buildings in the community — public and private. Tend and 
adorn the grounds about it. Make the approach to it attrac- 
tive, the atmosphere within friendly and worshipful. Enter 
it regularly, gladly, reverently and expectantly. Forget not 
that for the average man connection with a given house of 
worship and the Christian fellowship related to it is a neces- 
sity if Christian faith in the individual is to be conserved 
and enlarged. 

But never rely solely on the externalities of worship for 
your spiritual growth. Let the house of God be an auxiliary 
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to the faith that is nourished day by day in the sanctuary of 
your own heart. Let the week-day practice of religion 
attest the reality and value of the high emotions engendered 
from Sunday to Sunday. Then shall we be moving on 
toward that unity of religion and life which may in time 
obviate the necessity of houses made with hands, for we shall 
be becoming more and more attuned to that form of exis- 
tence in which the Lord God the Almighty and the Lamb are 
the itemple thereof. 

Howard A, Bridgman, 
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2 Chronicles 26 : 1-21 

"Pride goeth before destruction. 
And a haughty spirit before a fall" — Prov. 16 : 18. 

God uses men in his greatest work. By his own will he 
made the heavens and earth, and sustains them directly by 
his own power. But in the higher creation, in the working 
out of his purposes through the life for which the earth is 
but a stage, he depends on human instrumentalities. We 
may even believe that because of the very nature of life and 
God's plan for it, he has limited himself to what can be 
wrought through those who will cooperate with him. 

It is possible to imagine that God could at any time, and 
in any way he might choose, interfere in the affairs of men, 
and brush them aside, substituting his own wisdom for their 
foolishness, his own strength for their weakness. But that 
would be but another expression of his own power at the 
expense of man's true development. And for God there is 
no need of that. There has never been any question about 
God's power. He might have manifested himself absolutely 
without any of the problems and sorrows incidental to 
human folly and frailty. But God's purpose was not to 
manifest his own life undisturbed. It was to create other 
life and to lead it and aid it, if possible, on toward his own 
perfection. 

God's interest in connection with our life is not in what 
he can do, but in what man can do. It is not to achieve 
things by himself, but to inspire man to achieve the things 
that will strengthen and prove his spirit. 
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"When, in the dim beginning of the years, 
God mixed in man his raptures and his fears. 
And scattered through his brain the starry stuff, 
He said, 'Behold 1 yet this is not enough. 
For I must test his spirit, and make sure 
That he can dare the vision and endure/" 

And from the beginning God has believed that man would 
"dare the vision and endure." He has never taken from 
men their opportunity. He still allows them life to make 
out of it what they will. He still grants them privi- 
leges, entrusts them with responsibilities, and keeps the way 
open to the glorious goal. We often talk of our faith in 
God. We might more fittingly talk of God's faith in us. 
With all that must discourage him in mankind, and pierce 
his heart as in new crucifixions, he does not interfere in any 
way to impair man's freedom. He still leaves the work of 
this world to men. 

Every day of life, every opportunity that comes, every 
sacred charge in home, in friendship and in positions of 
influence, are evidences of God's amazing faith that men 
can and will prove worthy. What power has been entrusted 
to men, and in spite of inniunerable misuses is still entrusted ! 
How patiently God waits for the men who will see the 
vision, and cooperate with him in doing his will ! 

How often men themselves, impatient over the weaknesses 
of their fellows, call on God to interfere, and complain when 
he does not ! It is natural, but we will do well to think, if 
we suffer, how much more God must suffer; if we have 
reason to be impatient, how much more reason has God. 
And still he restrains himself. Still he entrusts men with 
great responsibilities in high and low places. Is not his 
purpose apparent? His object is not to show himself true. 
That would be no achievement. His desire is that men will 
learn of him and show themselves true. And that will be 
a real achievement even in the sight of God. 
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This IS one of the lessons of life. Whether it be in a 
home with precious lives committed to our care, in work in 
a community with many friends to be served and influenced, 
or on a throne entrusted with the welfare of a nation, oppor- 
tunity means the same thing everywhere — God's desire that 
we prove worthy; CJod's belief, in spite of uncounted fail- 
ures, that men still will be found worthy. Walter Malone 
has truly expressed the generous faith of God in his poem, 
"Opportunity" : 

"They do me wrong who say I come no mote 
When once I knock and fail t^ find you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake and rise and fi^t to win." 

In a story like that of Judah's King Uzziah many things, 
which are true of any life, are dramatically illustrated. 
There is, first of all, the attractive picture of youth. He 
came so early to his great opportunity. When hardly more 
than a boy he was elevated to the throne, made vacant by 
the death of his father. "All the people of Judah took him 
and made him king." There must have been something 
especially attractive in this youlh. Though the throne was his 
by right of succession, there seems to have been a great pop- 
ular movement in his coronation. High-souled, chivalrous, 
ambitious youth always makes a profound appeal to people. 

And he had all that was best in his fine, clean, unspoiled 
young manhood. Trained undoubtedly in the traditions of 
his people, knowing the good and the bad, he entered his 
great office with a high consecration, determined to do that 
which was right in the sight of Jehovah. He had unusual 
abilities and great practical energies. He started at once to 
make a splendid success as a ruler in the people's interest. He 
built cities, developed agriculture and, as a military leader, 
wrought eflfectively for the nation's security. And the key- 
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note of his power was that, with all his ability, he keenly 
felt his dependence on the God of his fathers. "He set 
himself to seek God/' and was eager to be taught by such a 
true prophet as Zechariah "who had understanding in the 
vision of God." 

There is nothing finer than to see a man raised by natural 
force and aptitude to a position of great influence, eager to 
play his great part; successful, yet all the while humble in 
his greatness and conscious of his increasing need of the 
guidance of God's Spirit. The true man is made humble by 
power. He carries with him the sense of sacred privilege. 
His greater opportunity becomes more and more a trust, his 
calling more evidently divine. The greatest men have not 
sought to be free agents, but have coveted the sense of divine 
appointment, have gloried in thinking of themselves as 
instruments of destiny. 

But with this popular and powerful king of Judah, his 
success and fame brought, as they so often do, his supreme 
moral crisis. How significant are the words of the record, 
"He was marvelously helped, till he was strong. But when 
he was strong, his heart was lifted up, so that he did cor- 
ruptly" ! Of how many other moral disasters those words 
supply the key! 

How often we associate the thought of temptation with 
weakness ! It is common to think that people who suffer 
from limitations, who are hampered by misfortune, who are 
denied their opportunity, are the ones who forget God, and in 
resentment or discouragement throw off all moral restraint. 
But it is doubtful if temptation lurks in such circumstances 
ais these to any such degree as in success and power and in 
great possession. It is the great gifts of God that test men 
most severely, and weaknesses, that days of hardship never 
disclose, are often uncovered when prosperity diminishes 
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the sense of dependence on the divine Will. And how 
eagerly men pray for success, how lightly they anticipate 
the possession of power, unmindful of the way in which the 
foundations of life are sure to be tested by the rising super- 
structures built upon them! Well might any one pray as 
he asks for divine favor — "Grant us these gifts, our Father, 
but let them not bring with them temptations beyond our 
power to endure faithfully." 

The evil of pride is that it weakens our union with God, 
as in a growing sense of personal power we lose the con- 
sciousness of necessary dependence on him. The higher 
attitude a man reaches the more in need is he of steadying 
influences. With larger power and influence come increased 
possibilities of evil, as well as good. Humility has always 
accompanied true greatness. 

And the sin of pride is ingratitude. Of all his fellow 
countrymen, Uzziah had most reason to remain loyally 
devoted to God. His life was crowded with favors which 
should have spoken eloquently of God's generosity. What 
a strange perversity there is in the human heart, that when 
God gives men most reason to thank him, they so often turn 
about and magnify themselves because of their prosperity. 
In all the transactions of life there is nothing more precious 
than a gift. It expresses the affection and appreciation of 
the giver for the recipient. It should become a new bond 
strengthening the relationship between the two. And any 
gift accepted in honor will be felt to imply new obligations 
of loyslty. It is conceivable that one might refuse a gift 
because of this presumption of a close relationship. But to 
take a gift and ignore the favor, nay, rather to find in the 
possession of the thing given a new occasion for satisfaction 
in oneself, could any perversion be more complete than that ! 

But pride leads to a greater tragedy than a sin of ingrati- 
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tude. The gifts of God are not marks of his affection only. 
They are evidences of his trust. They indicate his purpose. 
They constitute a challenge to take up God's work for him. 
It is a case of the vineyard turned over by the householder 
to the husbandmen. The creation of such a position is a 
mark of confidence and an invitation to partnership. The 
man, then, who while enjoying many gifts from God in 
pride forgets God and exalts himself, not only fails in grati- 
tude to the divine Giver, but he betrays a trust. He misses 
the whole meaning of what God has done for him. What 
was intended as a challenge to do God's will, he makes an 
excuse for setting up his own will as supreme. God had a 
great purpose in Uzziah's life. He conferred a great dis- 
tinction on him in the work to which he called him. There 
were many things God would do for his people through 
this fortunate king. And when Uzziah forgot God in the 
midst of his success, he not only missed the whole meaning 
of it, but hindered the good God would have done through 
him for the nation. 

The possession of power has no more insidious influence 
on men than the generating of a thirst for more power. To 
enjoy the exercise of power for its own sake, rather than for 
what may be wrought by it, is the last stage of self-worship. 
It is the complete perversion of life's purpose. It is the 
supreme denial of God. 

The kings of Judah and of Israel, as of the old united 
nations, possessed great power as rulers of the people. But 
there was one limitation always imposed on them. In the 
presence of Jehovah they were as the rest of the people, 
dependent on those chosen ministers of God, consecrated 
especially to his service. In the earlier years Uzziah accepted 
this rule in a true spirit. Everywhere else he may have been 
a king, but when he sought God he was just a man to receive 
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light and guidance at the hand of God's prophet or priest. 
That must have been the saving thing in his life, for the 
time being. It is good for every man, especially for those 
to whom has been given the responsibility of unusual power, 
to lay aside all sense of importance and prestige, and come 
into the presence of God as humble children to be taught 
anew of his will. 

But the last act of perverted ambition is often to usurp 
the prerogatives of the most sacred calling. The pride that 
forgets God often exalts the self to the place God should 
have. Whether Uzziah in the midst of his successes grew 
impatient over any authority above his own, or whether he 
was merely imitating his neighboring rulers, he finally lost 
his spiritual balance and arrogated to himself an authority 
that God had never conferred upon him. Pride at last com- 
pletely overreached itself, and proved its own destruction. 



*If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe/ 



so Kipling's great Recessional poem sets forth the fatal 
danger to nations as well as men, exalted in greatness, and 
calls on God to save in this experience of supreme peril. 

"Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget!" 

We rightly emphasize in life the importance of right 
beginnings. The first consecration to Christ and his king- 
dom has perhaps been made the supreme event in personal 
religious experience. And it is an important thing in life, 
especially at the beginning of the years of service. Nothing 
is finer than to see otu* youth crown all their natural idealism 
and chivalry with a whole-hearted consecration to what is 
truest and best in life, as in Christ. But the Bible records 
emphasize another phase of religious experience. "He that 
endureth to the end, the same shall be saved." "Blessed is 
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the man that endureth temptation." "Be not weary in well- 
doing." 

The test of life is in the long run. Splendid beginnings 
are, in fact, quite natural to idealistic youth. But the word 
"endure" is one of the great words of the Bible. As God leads 
men higher and higher in life's service, he tests them more and 
more. Life itself is the test. Men, to inherit eternal life, 
must be proved as by fire. Many observers have pointed 
out the large number of moral disasters that occur in the 
middle period of life. When ideals have grown somewhat 
worn, when the inevitable disillusionments of life have come, 
when the road seems long and hard that leads to life, and 
traveled only by the few, then comes the test of a man's 
soul. He that endures shall be saved. And if pride comes 
in at this point to exak the self as over against the kingdom 
of God, it will be a moral battle-royal. Then more than 
ever a man needs God. In the hour of his strength and the 
fulness of his power a man needs to know deepest humility. 
That alone will save him. The very success that whispers 
to a man's heart, "Now you are self-sufficient, your own 
master," should drive him with a real fear to a new sense 
of dependence on the God of life; for it is still true that a 
man may gain the world and lose his soul. 

Ashley Day Leavitt. 
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Isaiah 6 : 1-13 

"And I heard the voice of the Lord, saying. Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us? Then I said. Here am I; send me" — Isa, 
6:8. 

A young man seeking ordination to the ministry is likely 
to be asked why he would be a prophet, what leads him to 
wish to speak for God. Occasionally an ordaining council 
hears a story of some wonderful experience, such as 
Mr. Finney tells in his autobiography : "All at once a light 
perfectly ineffable shone in my soul, that almost prostrated 
me to the ground.'* More often it hears a story of an inner 
sense of the world's need, of personal aptitudes and pos- 
sible resources, of the conviction of responsibility and privi- 
lege in carrying a message of divine grace. 

Isaiah did not appear before an ordaining council. He 
felt the need of no human hand laid upon his head as his 
warrant for speech. He had seen the vision and he had 
thought deeply thereon. His ordination was in the experi- 
ence he here relates to the people who had hitherto rejected 
his spiritual message. He is declaring his right to speak for 
God — to be a prophet. It is an experience of the past he is 
recalling, perhaps in part to stimulate his own faith amid 
discouragements, more obviously to make their own need 
real to a formal, heedless, religiously irreligious people. 
They should know that the one speaking to them has a 
divine commission. 

I. The story of his great experience takes Isaiah back 
in memory, some four or five years apparently, to a day of 
crisis in his own life and that of his people. 

It was in the year that King Uzziah died that he saw the 
King Eternal. He had grown up in the radiance of the bril- 
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liant reign of the greatest king of Judah since Solomon. 
He was apparently of high birth and breeding and not 
unfamiliar with kings' houses. Uzziah was his hero. The 
youthful ardor of patriotism glowed in his heart, and he 
rejoiced with the nation in tihe prosperity and power of 
Uzziah's long reign. Then suddenly the sun went down. 
Smitten with leprosy the king died, and the nation came to 
judgment. In the shock of his sorrow the eyes of the young 
patriot were opened. He realized that material and social 
prosperity had kept pace with moral and spiritual decline, 
that vice and corruption had walked with wealth, that a 
people who trampled God's courts with pretense of piety 
were far from God and from peace. They offered a multi- 
tude of sacrifices — and oppressed the poor and fatherless. 
Their princes were takers of bribes, companions of thieves, 
regardless of justice and righteousness. The city was in 
truth on the verge of ruin. The young poet-patriot saw the 
need, not now of a king, but of a prophet to speak the mes- 
sage of God. In the year that King Uzziah died Isaiah had 
a vision of the King Eternal. 

The vision came to a man sincerely seeking God in wor- 
ship — where else do visions so surely come ? He was in the 
temple, where no doubt he sought comfort in his sorrow 
and pondered the significance of Uzziah's death. In the 
midst of material symbols of the divine Presence the won- 
derful spiritual reality breaks upon his consciousness, and 
he is alone with God. The place is no longer a temple made 
with hands ; it is the presence chamber of the Eternal. The 
King is upon his throne of power, his robes of royalty filling 
space. Shining presences about the throne join their voices 
in glorious antiphonal refrain : — 

"Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; 
The whole earth is full of his glory." 
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And as though to shield the eyes of the beholder from the 
dazzling light a cloud as of incense fills the trembling corri- 
dors. Nor may we look too intimately upon such a scene. 
Perhaps, like Paul in rapture, Isaiah saw what is not pos- 
sible for one to utter. What is of importance to us is the 
effect of the experience upon the mind and life of the 
youthful seer. 

2. As we tarry with him in the presence of the great 
light shining for his guidance we may gather something of 
its significance as preparation for carrying God's message 
to men. 

One who is to speak for God musit somehow come to 
know God. God cannot be known by hearsay, nor simply by 
processes of logic. He must be known if at all through 
the vision of the soul ; he must be known through personal 
acquaintance. "I saw the Lord," cries Isaiah. Out of that 
experience which glowed in his soul after years had passed, 
and which in other form came no doubt to be a constant 
experience in his life, Isaiah brought a knowledge of God 
which made him strong and steadfast and believing. He 
knew the God of life. 

He knew him as the God of power, on a throne, exalted. 
The king was dead and the nation mourned. But the King 
Eternal lived and reigned, let the people rejoice. How the 
forces of the world obtrude themselves, assert themselves, — 
the power of wealth, of name, of numbers, of prestige, of 
armies. When the king is dead our hope is gone. Nay, 
when the king is dead the real King has opporttmity to make 
himself known. Not the times, but the eternities win atten- 
tion. Uzziah's towers and walls and fields and fighting men 
have hidden God from view. The world-power obscures the 
God-power. It is time for a vision of Him who giveth power 
to the faint. The hope of men and of nations is not in gold 
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and guns; it is in God, the God of power and of 
i%hteousness. 

For this vision is of the God of holiness. Isaiah gives 
that word a new meaning. Hitherto it has meant "separated," 
"unapproachable," "tabu"; henceforth it is to mean right- 
eous, ethically perfect. The vision of a holy God translated 
the burning zeal of the patriot into the fiery enthusiasm of 
the prophet. His people's permanence and power must be 
in righteousness — ^that was the truth taught him in the 
vision of a holy God. So far as human experience may 
testify the only secure ground for human morals, and human 
strength, is the divine foundation, "Be ye holy, for I am 
holy." The vision of the God who loves righteousness and 
hates iniquity is the inspiration of worthy life in the world. 
If tiie King Eternal is the King of Love — ^the Father of an 
infinite compassion, his love and compassion are the outflow 
of righteousness ; they mean no weak acquiescence in wicked- 
ness. One who will speak for him and help to make the 
whole earth full of his glory must first hear in his soul the 
music of the throng that sings, "Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
of hosts." 

A speaker for God must know men as well as God. If 
he is to make the human realize the divine he must see deep 
into the human heart in its failure and need. Light is the 
only revealer of darkness. One who has never seen the sun 
does not know how dark is his cave. In the presence of 
purity sin knows its soil. "Woe is me," says the man of 
vision whose eyes have seen the King. We think of this 
youth on the threshold of life as filled with high purpose 
and worthy aspirations. In the shining of the light which 
floods his soul he thinks of himself as unworthy to speak for 
God. And that itself is part of his nobility ; for he identi- 
fies himself with the now obvious moral failure of the 
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people he loves. He shares the common defilement. Sin 
henceforth for Isaiah is no theological notion; it is the 
deadening, destroying force which spoils the life of the 
nation. It breaks out not simply in the irreverent "tramp- 
ling" of God's courts, but in oppression and injustice, in 
profiteering and bribery, in drunkenness and thievery of 
princes and people, in the lightness and frivolity of women, 
in the moral darkness which calls evil good and good evil. 
This is the picture Isaiah paints of it in flaming colors. 
Now he measures the vileness of sin in the shining of holi- 
ness. It is well to get such a picture of the, thing which 
destroys society and the soul. To be blind to the woe of 
wickedness is to lack power to help in making a better 
world. If we do not understand something of the wicked- 
ness of war we shall not be greatly concerned to find a way 
of bringing the nations into an association for peace. If we 
do not know that the war of classes which threatens the 
very life of society and civilization is the fruit of selfishness 
and injustice we shall do little to hasten the day of social 
righteousness. "I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips," cries the young patriot who loved his nation and saw 
tlie light. None are so eager to lift burdens for others as 
those who feel the weight themselves. This man bound in 
the bundle of life and death with his people welcomes the 
burning coal of healing which fits him to help. His own sin 
pardoned, his own soul cleansed, he can carry the word 
of life. 

3. This is a story of summons and response. The man 
who has caught this vision of the divine ideal and of the 
human failure is ready if possible to bridge the chasm. 
With the vision comes the voice, the voice of that divinely 
possible future, and of Him who alone can make it real, 
"Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?" Who will 
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carry the vision and open the door of hope? The man 
leaps to the opportunity — "Here am I; send me." How 
could it be otherwise ? This youth is a patriot ; he loves his 
city and nation. Now he has become enamored of the 
righteousness which can save his city and nation for the 
sake of the world. 

How can one who sees the need and the source of power 
do otherwise than respond for human help? "A hard job; 
a stubborn people ; a thankless task !" Who knows this bet- 
ter than Isaiah knew it ? Only a remnant would hear him ; 
the many would go their way with dull ears and shut eyes 
and gross heart. Yet the remnant should make the future 
of the nation and the world through righteousness — ^through 
the message of the saving God. One who knows and feels 
that must declare it. He must cry with Isaiah, "O come ye, 
let us walk in the light of the Lord." 

God does not give visions for the satisfaction of selfish- 
ness. Let no one say, I am content ; I have seen the Lord. 
Seen him ? — and did you not hear him ? Did he not say, My 
people perish for want of knowledge ; who will carry them 
the word of grace? Did he not say, My sheep wander in 
dark mountains; who will help to bring them home? How 
shall one resist such an appeal? And it comes to all who 
see and hear and know. Not the call to be set apart to the 
office of a prophet. God's spokesmen follow many callings. 
In schools and shops and homes, in the busy marts and on 
the hustings they speak. If they see the vision and their 
hearts thrill with love, then is God's call sounding in their 
ears to use their talent and their opportunity for human 
help. It is well to remember that a prophet is not simply 
or chiefly a foreteller of future events ; he is a f orthteller of 
present help for human need, and all who see and hear are 
called to share the office. 
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But if one does not see and hear, if he has had no vision? 
Then the vision waits ; it is for those who will to see. And 
the world waits the opening of our eyes and ears. The 
Christ waits for helpers for the healing of the world's woe. 
Across the centuries we hear the sorrow of his lament over 
the city — "O that thou hadst known!" Never in human 
history was there more urgent call than now for men of 
vision, for those who will know the world's sorrow and the 
world's Saviour, and will bring the one to the other. Kings 
are dead; hopes long cherished are eclipsed; we long for 
peace, and lo, strife and tumult. Where is help for the 
world? Its source is known to those whose eyes have seen 
the King. It is to be found of those who will seek his face 
and catdi a glimpse of its glory in righteousness. And they 
shall go forth to be his heralds, prophets of his grace. They 
shall say, 

"Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord ; 

His truth is marching on ; 
He hath sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment-seat; 
O, be swift, my soul, to answer him I be jubilant, my feet I 

Our God is marching on." 

Stephen Alison Norton. 
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ISAIAH'S IDEAL FOR A WORLD AT STRIFE 

Isaiah 2:2-4; n^ i-9 
"Come ye, and let us walk in the light of Jehovah/'— Isa, 2 : 5. 

The other day I heard a man of wide experience and fine 
spirit say that man has always been a fighting animal and 
always will be one; that there is no good reason to think 
that wars will ever cease and the only sane thing for this 
nation to do is to build up and maintain a large standing army 
and a navy second to none in the world, so that we can strike 
quick and hard. Instead of one West Point, he said, we 
should have at least four. 

As I listened to his impassioned address I could not help 
feeling that he did not express a final view. If dueling 
could be put aside as it was after we paid the awful price 
in the death of Alexander Hamilton, why cannot war be 
abolished when we see the folly of its wicked waste as we 
have seen it in the last few years? If we have learned to 
live together in communities and states and nations, settling 
our differences by peaceful measures, why shall we forever 
break down at international frontiers? Human nature is 
the same on both sides of the line. The questions involved 
are no different from those which are arbitrated between the 
smaller groups. Why is the ideal impossible of realization? 
For myself I prefer to stand with Isaiah rather than with my 
friend who uttered this sentiment, much as I admire his 
spirit and respect his judgment ordinarily. 

If Isaiah could speak like this, living at a time when wars 
were on every hand and waged in the name of religion, we 
ought not to lose sight of the ideal in a time when the world 
has traveled a long way on the up road toward that better day. 
That is the mission of the seers. They can see what has 
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not been already attained, and because they see it and con- 
stantly hold it up as an ideal it is at last realized. 



They see the triumph from afar, 
By faith they bring it nigh." 



We must not lose our prophetic vision; we must be seers. 
It must come ; please God, it will come. 

But when will it come? It will come when the Spirit of 
God has his way in the hearts of men. Isaiah is right in say- 
ing that a revival of religion will bring in the golden age. 

Among the many pictures that came from the theatre of 
the world war was one that interested me above all others. 
It was taken on the site of a small village in the Verdun 
district where the fortunes of war surged back and forth 
and the country had been fought over so many times that 
there was not a building left standing. It was literally true 
that not one stone was left on another. Out of this ruin one 
thing survived. In the center pf the village there was a 
watering-trough and above it a large iron cross. This had 
been unhurt. The picture showed French soldiers going to 
the water to slake their thirst or to cleanse themselves of the 
soil of the battle-field. As I saw that picture I felt it was a 
prophecy of what shall be. Above the wreck of war stands 
the cross of Christ, and some day the cross will conquer. 

"In the cross of Christ I glory, 

Towering o'er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story, 
Gathers round its head sublime." 

When the spirit of the cross — ^the spirit of service to the 
point of sacrifice — ^takes possession of large numbers of 
men, nation will not lift up sword against nation, neither will 
they learn war any more. Dr. Atkins, in his prize book, 
"The Maze of the Nations," simis up the causes of war 
very effectively, but you can go further and sum them up in 
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one word — selfishness. Christianity stands for unselfish- 
ness. It has been said that the most characteristic phrase in 
the New Testament is, "Not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for many." If this 
passion to serve becomes regnant: if we come to find our 
joy in giving rather than in getting, the prophet's ideal will 
find its realization. 

I stood once before an effective reproduction of Michel- 
angelo's massive marble representing "Beating their swords 
into plowshares." A giant figure of a superman stood bend- 
ing over a huge anvil and with uplifted hammer was fash- 
ioning the instruments of war into the implements of agri- 
culture. As I stood in that presence and saw the great 
muscles stand out on the arms as he plied his work, I felt 
sure that the dream of Isaiah is not impossible. We shall 
some day learn the better way. We will not forever try to 
settle our international differences by destruction of life 
and property. We will seal international friendships by 
ministering to life and saving property. The sword and spear 
will be turned into the plowshare and pruning-hook. 

We have had a few faint glimpses of what might be done 
with the money that is spent in destructive warfare, if it 
were turned into channels of education and productive 
industry. The figures of the cost of the world war are 
beyond all imagination. At the lowest estimate any one has 
given, the loss in lives has been equal to the population of 
New England, plus Delaware, and the waste in money has 
been more than the entire wealth of the United States. 
When you add to this, other loss in life and money, indirectly 
due to the war, these figures double and treble. Some one 
has figured out that the interest on the national debts of the 
world, incurred through the war, at four per cent for a single 
day would amount to more than the money spent on foreign 
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missions by all denominations in a year. Let your imagina- 
tion have free play for a moment. Suppose a small fraction 
of these lives and this money coul& have been spent in con- 
structive work for human betterment, it would have done 
more, a thousand times over, for permanent peace and 
world friendship than the war has done. In fact, this huge 
expenditure in war has only created suspicions and deepened 
hatreds. We remember what a few millions returned to 
China by the United States government from the Boxer 
Indemnity has done in sealing friendship between these two 
nations. The name of Mr. Hoover stands for the spirit of 
the United States in millions of minds and hearts in Europe 
and has done more to create international friendship than 
anything that has happened in all our history. The Friends' 
Service Committee, carrying relief in the name of Christ, 
has shown what a little money and a few lives can do when 
dominated by a passion to serve. 

The plowshare and pruning-hook are a thousand times 
more effective than the sword and spear. The college and 
hospital, the cargoes of food and clothing and medical sup- 
plies will do more than battle-ships and cannon and muni- 
tions of war. 

What, then, can we do to bring in this glad time foretold 
by the prophet? How can we make possible the realization 
of this ideal? We can try to enthrone Jesus Christ in human 
hearts. This alone will bring it. It will come when the 
knowledge of the Lord fills the earth as the waters cover the 
sea. He was foretold as the Prince of Peace; "Peace on 
earth," was sung at his birth ; his last will to his followers 
was, "Peace I leave with you" ; and the new earth for which 
we long and of which the prophet catches a glimpse in this 
vision will come when the kingdoms of this earth become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 
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"Crown him the Lord of peace, 

Whose power a sceptre sways 
From pole to pole, that wars may cease. 

And all be prayer and praise : 
His reign shall know no end. 

And roimd his pierced feet 
Fair flowers of Paradise extend 

Their fra^ance ever sweet." 

H. Grant Person. 
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vcv;r;.V..VH LEADS HIS PEOPLE BACK TO GOD 

a Chronicles 30: 1-27 

<»».Nk sr .^^y^-km* amd merciful, and will not turn away his face 
Av«» -t.^ »/ >* rtHtm unto hinu"—2 Chron, 30 : p. 

*.. te^ ciK tkte of the ocean is the history of mankind. 
• iv^is' is. ;»hwtiatc ebb and flow. Under the leadership of 
\f^ .uKi J^hoshaphat Judah does that which is right in the 
>i^iK v>i ^k^ Lord but turns to evil in the reign of the next 
. .^ ^ J«}feK>rain. Under Joash the nation advances again 
gnju> B^ t*U back under Amaziah. The reign of Uzziah was 
*^;Hii^ ^tt^Hlgh to include both movements. Under Jotham, 
^tv t<;>Uows him, the people return unto the Lord, but the 
s£i'^ seemingly was too much for them. They were only 
t)i^ jlad to follow Ahaz in a high carnival of iniquity. 
XHji^^ind is unable to maintain for long any high level of 
siMfii^ual thought and practice. The inevitable reaction 
^vm^ But that too does not last. People tire also of evil. 
Attt^r the darkest night good reasserts itself. God does 
i^vt leave himself long without a witness. So after the 
wickedness of Ahaz the better time comes again with King 
Hetekiah. 

But a religious reformation is not brought about except 
through the earnest efforts of devoted leaders. The leaders 
in the great religious movement with which we are dealing 
were the king, Hezekiah, and the prophet, Isaiah, whose 
teachings and coimsels were taken to heart by the king. It 
was a desperate situation which Hezekiah inherited from 
his father, Ahaz. Judah had become tributary to the mighty 
power of Assyria. The country had become impoverished 
by the heavy taxes necessary to pay this tribute and to pay 
the prodigal expenditures of the court. The kingdoms of 
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Israel and Syria to the north had been crushed under the 
heel of the merciless conqueror. The other small nations 
on the Mediterranean were in grave peril of similar destruc- 
tion. Judah's army was impotent, its exchequer exhausted, 
the people troubled and disheartened. The nation must 
summon its utmost strength to ward off the threatening dis- 
aster. Isaiah seems to have been the only one to realize the 
tremendous importance of spiritual forces in meeting the 
crisis. He declared that they were immeasurably more 
important than all other forces. His message was that of 
the Psalmist: "Our help is in the name of the Lord, who 
made heaven and earth." The vitality of the nation had 
been sapped by the low moral and religious condition. There 
was weakness enough in the nation's life, but the great 
weakness was spiritual weakness. While this existed it did 
not matter what was done to increase its political and 
material strength. It would still be headed for disaster. 
Isaiah put his finger upon the point of direst lack and urged 
with passionate earnestness a religious revival. The king 
heeded his words and summoned the people to return unto 
their God. 

Religion is the most vital factor in the life of any people. 
Tell me what its religious condition is and it is not difficult 
to prophesy its future. Let a nation forget God and his 
laws and calamity is certain to follow. This lesson comes 
to us again and again from the pages of the Old Testament, 
but for all that it has been taught so many times the world 
has not learned it. People turn to politics, economics, indus- 
try, education — ^the more apparent because the more imme- 
diate instruments of success — and neglect, as did God's 
people of old, the deeper, more powerful influence of sound 
spiritual life. Religion is the secure foundation for all 
right human activities. Its presence in society is crucial. 
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It IS what the heart is to the body. "When the heart is 
faint the whole body is sick. From the sole of the foot even 
unto the head there is no soundness in it." The attempt to 
build up or maintain national life without moral and spiritual 
vitality is like building a house upon the sand. The first 
great storm and it goes down in ruin. In the midst of the 
desolation, conflict and confusion which today prevail, 
statesmen, financiers and leaders of commerce are saying 
that the desperate need of the world is for more religion. 
Certainly the church ought not to speak doubtfully or timidly 
of the value of spiritual things. It ought to bear its witness 
with the voice of thunder to the present generation. 

The children of Israel — ^they were children. How childish 
their repeated transgressions! They will not stay in the 
right path but turn back to their old follies. So prone were 
they to do evil that it is a wonder that their God did not 
cast them off and have done with them. Why were they so 
foolish ? Why were they so bent on their own destruction ? 
We may as well ask, Why are we so foolish? Why are 
we so set on doing evil? Why are we so bent on courses 
whose end is suffering and loss ? Alas ! we also are children. 
God has to bear with our childishness as he had to bear 
with the childishness of his people of old. We go right for 
a time but are prone to tire and go back to the pleasures of 
sin for a season. "I overheard Jove one day," said Silenus, 
''talking of destroying the earth ; he said it had failed ; they 
were all rogues and vixens who went from bad t6 worse 
as fast as the days succeeded each other. Minerva said she 
hoped not; they were only ridiculous little creatures with 
this odd circumstance that they had a blur, or indeterminate 
aspect, seen far or seen near ; if you called them bad they 
would appear so; if you called them good they would appear 
so; and there was not one person or action among them 
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which would not puzzle her owl, much more all Olympus, to 
know whether it was fundamentally bad or good." 

Though this was written many years ago it is a thoroughly 
modem analysis. It is the old story of the mixture of good 
and evil in human lives. Can God make anything out of 
such foolish and sinful creatures? Yes, if they will turn 
from their sin. Hezekiah called the people to repentance 
and declared the precious promise of divine forgiveness. 
"God is gracious and merciful, and will not turn away his 
face from you, if ye return unto him." However many 
times men wander away and however deep their wrong- 
doing God stands ready to forgive fully, freely when they 
repent and acknowledge their sin. The apostle Peter once 
asked of our Lord how many times he should forgive his 
brother. Until seven times ? And the answer came, "I say 
not unto thee. Until seven times: but, Until seventy times 
seven." If this is the rule for man's forgiving, how much 
greater God's! The infinite pity of God for his children! 
The infinite patience ! The infinite love which gathers them 
up as often as they have done wrong, heals their hurt, 
soothes their hearts and sets their feet in the path again! 
He will have pity on their childishness. He forgives in the 
measure that he loves and his love no time nor space can 
measure. Sin is bad, desperately bad, but the greatest sin 
is not that people commit some fault but that they stay in 
it and fail to lay hold of the healing for their iniquity. How 
precious is the gift of God which makes our tarnished souls 
again as pure as on the morning when first we breathed! 
O God, thou givest us again and again the spotless heart of 
a child I 

The reform of Hezekiah did not seek merely to get 
religion back to its former condition. It sought to refine 
and lift religious faith into something nobler than it had 
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ever been before. From earliest time the people had been 
accustomed to worship at the high places in the various 
parts of the land. These were local sanctuaries. Worship 
at these sanctuaries was mixed with heathenism. The 
heathenism lacked moral quality, or, more often, was dis- 
tinctly immoral. This made it popular. Jehovah was wor- 
shiped through the symbols of the stone and wooden posts. 
These, according to the account in the book of Chronicles, 
Hezekiah destroyed and commanded that the people come to 
Jerusalem for all religious worship. It was realized that if 
this command was obeyed religious practices could be directed 
and controlled and heathenism could be stamped out. 
Hezekiah destroyed also the brazen serpent which stood in 
the temple and was an object of idolatrous veneration. 

The trouble with worship of God through the pillars, 
which were in the high places, and by means of the brazen 
serpent, which was in the temple, was that these objects 
gave the people a very low and false conception of God. 
The world cannot do without symbols. They are especially 
necessary for children, for the child cannot grasp abstract 
ideas. Thoughts must be visualized. But the symbol is 
only an instrument. The idolater makes the instrument the 
end. The symbol works too well with him. It does not 
point on to the reality but hides the reality. The symbol, 
the idol, becomes everything. "We ought not to think," 
says the apostle Paul to the Athenians, "that the Godhead 
is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and device 
of man." The Godhead is something infinitely higher and 
holier. "Half imconsciously," says one in speaking of 
idolatry, "men changed the glory of the immortal God into 
the image of perishable men and beasts." To pay reverence 
to a god who is entirely expressed in a stone, a fetish, or an 
idol, makes a pigmy of man's soul. Man must worship 
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but he must also have something worthy to worship. When 
men have puny conceptions of God their lives also will be 
puny. We become like that we worship. 

'What thou lovest, man, that too become thou must, — 
God, if thou lovest God; dust, if thou lovest dust." 

Men call that which they worship by the name of God but 
in many cases it is little better than dust. The prophets 
gained a noble conception of the grandeur of Jehovah. He 
is so great that nothing can encompass him or measure him. 
The religion of Israel has been called "the religion of the 
unportrayable God." The greatness of its religion is due 
entirely to the greatness of its idea of the Supreme Being. 

A people's conception of God is the most important fact 
about them. A nation which has a bad idea of God has 
bad laws, bad statesmanship, bad diplomacy, bad economics, 
bad education, bad churches, bad morals. Our religion is 
the religion of the Highest. It is the religion of the tmpor- 
trayable God. No symbol can encompass him. If it seems 
to our minds to encompass him it must be broken even as 
Hezekiah destroyed the pillars and the brazen serpent. A 
symbol is to be used or shunned as idolatry according as it 
leads us to go beyond toward the reality, or arrests the mind 
and bounds for us our thought and our reverence. Every 
symbol should speak to us of what is above it and grander 
than itself. 

"Each thing of beauty but veils 
The something more beautiful above it." 

That which like an image puts finality to God must be 
thrown aside. When David Swing in Chicage once was 
asked if he knew all about God he replied that he didn't 
but that there was a man up in Wisconsin who did. There 
are many like him who claim that the last word about God 
has been spoken and that they have complete knowledge of 
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him. They forget that nothing can encompass him, no creed 
perfectly define him. Idolatry has been declared to be "that 
which stops with a partial conception of God." We are not 
to blame that our conception of God is partial. Every one's 
conception is and must be from the nature of the case partial. 
But we are to blame if we do not recognize that it is partial. 
No one has any justification for thinking or acting as though 
he had the last word about him. There is no last word. 
The idea of God must grow more and more. Any arrest- 
ment, any attempt at finality, is idolatry. Tennyson sug- 
gests that one good custom may corrupt the world. So a 
good idea, even a great idea, a noble idea, may be the curse 
of mankind. Men stop with it. They do not pass on in 
search of the unportrayable God. Its God is not infinite but 
finite, the work of men's hands. The act of understanding 
God is never finished. It will be the business of millenniums 
to come more fully to understand him. "O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! 
how unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past find- 
ing out ! For who hath known the mind of the Lord ? or 
who hath been his counsellor?" 

No one knows fully, completely, the mind of the Infinite. 
Our business it is to make some real progress in the knowl- 
edge of him. Hezekiah led his people not only back but on. 
To come back merely to the place where we started from is 
never worth while. To come back even from an excursion 
into sin is not worth while if that is all one does or expects 
to do. No sinner can repent to be merely as good as he was 
before. He must be better, or his reformation is wasted. 
It is the glory of the religious revival under Hezekiah that 
it did not stop with getting people back where they started 
from. It led them back, and on, to a nobler and purer 
religion than Israel or Judah had ever possessed. Religion 
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is still to be purified and perfected. The knowledge of God 
is still to grow. We in our day have a great work to do in 
curing religion of its partialness, in cleansing it from idola- 
try, and in bringing a nobler and yet nobler conception of 
God. The measure of a nation's and an individual's great- 
ness is the kind of God that is genuinely worhiped and loved, 

Oliver D, SewalL 
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HILKIAH'S GREAT DISCOVERY 

2 Chronicles 34 : 14-33 

"I have found the hook of the law in the house of the Lord." — 
2 Chronicles 24 - ^5. 

A judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts was 
recently entertaining nine men of some prominence in pub- 
lic affairs. During a discussion on the interpretation of an 
article in the constitution of the United States he asked his 
guests how many of them had read that document. Only 
two could answer in the affirmative. The others were not 
unfamiliar with the fundamental laws of their country, but 
they were surprised to discover their ignorance of the text 
which recorded it, of the history of its creation and of its 
interpretation. The constitution of the United States is 
studied in many of our public schools. It is a theme for 
lectures in colleges and universities, but it is within the 
bounds of truth to say that the majority of the citizens of 
the United States have not read it, or have forgotten what 
they read. 

The constitution of Israel, **the law of the Lord," was the 
heart of the national life. The earliest name given to it was 
"the book of the covenant." Its value lay in the knowledge 
which the people found in it of their inheritance as a nation, 
of the way they must live in order to appropriate that inherit- 
ance and of the assurance that the possession of it was 
inalienable. Hold this book and use it thus, said their God, 
"and ye shall be mine own possession from among all 
peoples." 

There were periods when they cherished this law as their 
most precious treasure. They caused it to be engraved on 
tablets of stone. They encased it in a box of the rarest kind 
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of wood, lined within and without with pure gold. They 
housed it in a tent with costliest furniture. They called it 
"the tent of meeting," for there God communed with their 
chosen representatives and revealed his will and their duty 
as his children. The experience of ages added to the first 
simple record. When Jerusalem became the capital of the 
nation a splendid temple took the place of the movable tent. 
There the book of the covenant rested. Around its sacred 
walls the people assembled for regular worship of God and 
study of his law from generation to generation. 

The way the book became lost and the law came to be 
forgotten is a tragic story. Worship continued, for men are 
naturally religious. But the law was gradually crowded out 
of sight and out of mind. Its place was occupied by s)ntn- 
bols of other religions. Around and within the temple rose 
carved pillars of the Asherim, gilded altars to the Baalim, 
wooden images to the sim, and with them rites and cere- 
monies more or less degrading overlaid the simple worship 
of Israel's God. As obedience to his law fell into neglect, 
the knowledge of it faded. Priests ministered at the temple 
altars but to other gods. The law book of Jehovah was lost 
and no one missed it. 

The effects of this loss did not for some time appear. 
There were years of adversity and disasters, with spasms of 
reform, attempted restorations of the worship of Jehovah. 
The ship of state, almost overwhelmed by storms of revolt 
from within or of foreign invasion, would right itself and 
ride the waves awhile, then plunge deeper into the troughs 
of the sea. 

At last the decline was arrested. A more than usually 
dissolute king, after a brief reign, was assassinated in his 
home by the servants of his household. Then th€ people rose 
in wrath, killed all the conspirators against King Amon, and 
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placed on the throne his son Josiah, a boy of eight years. 
Supported by the popular desire for reform, he grew to 
manhood with increasing purpose to inaugurate it. By the 
time he was twenty years old he had entered on a crusade 
against the idolatries entrenched in society. He hewed down 
the tall pillars to the sun, smashed the metal idols, broke in 
pieces their altars, burnt on them the bones of their priests 
who had died, pulverized the whole mass, and sowed the 
dust on the graves of those who had been their worshipers. 

Six years of struggle cleansed Judah, and Israel also, of 
the miasma of false religions and their evil customs which 
had seittled like a heavy doud over both nations. Then fol- 
lowed the work of renewing the public conscience. In due 
time the once cherished building on Mount Zion began to 
reassume its rightful place in the life of the people. 

Then came the great discovery, without which the revival 
of religion would soon have wasted itself. The high priest 
found in the temple the book of the law of the Lord, for 
whose preservation the house had been built. He sent it to 
the king. When the words recorded in it were read to him, 
he was overwhelmed with grief and alarm. His conscience, 
already tender, was quickened afresh to realize the guilt of 
the people through their disobedience to what was written, 
not only in the book but on their hearts. He sent to ask a 
prophetess who lived in the temple and held communion with 
Jehovah there, the fuller meaning of the words of the book. 
She confirmed his apprehensions. She pointed out the cer- 
tain consequences, declared in the book, of disobedience to 
the law they had neglected. But she added the assurance 
that the deserved pimishment would be stayed during the 
life of the king. He promptly assembled the leaders of the 
nation, and with them "all the people, both great and small." 
He made them all understand that the treasure which had 
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been found in the temple was the book of the covenant which 
God had made with their fathers. He read it to them. In 
their presence, he took the solemn pledge their fathers had 
taken when they first heard the covenant read : "All that the 
Lord hath spoken will we do, and be obedient." He caused 
all the people so to enter into the compact, that they "did 
according to the covenant of God, the God of their fathers." 
During all the reign of Josiah his kingdom prospered, and 
for ages after, down to the time when the history of it was 
written, the praise of that period was rehearsed in song 
and story. 

What has this record of the discovery of an old book by 
a small ancient people to say to us, citizens of this great 
nation? It tells us: 

1. The arrest of national decay usually begins by spon- 
taneous action of the people. When King Amon was assas- 
sinated the dread of imminent anarchy because the nation 
was suddenly made headless gave a shock to the public con- 
science. It may require a long time to arouse the popular 
mind to the sense of its loss from neglect of the funda- 
mental laws of righteous living. Nations may die of moral 
dry rot or of the riot of indulgence in luxury, the passions 
of lust, gluttony, drunkenness, the love of pleasure and dis- 
play. But the sense of the value of the law of the Lord for 
health, for mental power, for spiritual joy cannot perish 
from the hearts of men. Its reawakening, by calamities 
private or public, finds expression in intense desire to know 
the will of God. They turn to the book of the covenant to 
find it. 

2. The overthrow of evil customs and idolatrous worship 
requires the leadership of men who have integrity, experi- 
ence and persistent purpose. It was no transient impulse of 
King Josiah that led to the reformation of Judah. Not till 
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the eighth year of his reign did his eagerness to seek after the 
God of David his father attract notice. Four years more 
passed before he definitely entered on his campaign of purg- 
ing Jerusalem and Judah of their moral, religious and polit- 
ical corruption. Six years further of fierce and ceaseless 
struggle passed before he ventured to enter on the repairing 
of the house of Jehovah and the reorganization of public 
worship. But he made that restoration his life-work. He 
drew to himself able men and women inspired by his pur- 
pose — Hilkiah the high priest, Shaphan the eminent lawyer, 
Maaseiah the governor of Jerusalem, Joahaz the historian, 
Huldah the prophetess, with men skilled in business and in 
the trades. They together carried forward the work from 
year to year. 

3. The rebuilding of a nation through the aroused loyalty 
of the people to the law of righteousness must be the delib- 
erate task of a generation, not of a month or a year. The 
earlier steps are the revival of the sense of God's presence 
in it, of his welcomed presence. This sense finds expression 
in orderly worship, the assembling of the people at stated 
times to seek him. The discovery of the book of the law 
came at the right time. If it had been found in some place 
other than the house of the Lord, it might not have attracted 
interest and might have been lost again. If it had been 
stumbled on in the ruined temple before the people became 
engaged in its restoration, the book might not have been 
recognized as having any special value. When Theodore 
Roosevelt's zeal in. enforcing righteous laws as essential to 
the pulblic welfare commanded attention, many who found 
their plans interfered with said in derision that he had dis- 
covered the Ten Commandments. He did discover the Ten 
Commandments and the result is that he has strengthened 
the moral fiber of our nation. His eagerness for right for 
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Its own sake, his hatred of wrong for its injury to mankind 
have entered afresh into the hearts of the American people. 

4. Nothing else is so important to the welfare of the 
whole nation as making the knowledge of the law of the 
Lord its permanent business. What can we each do to pro- 
mote the rediscovery of the book of the covenant ? 

We can have set times to meditate on selected portions of 
it. Without this habit few persons discover its deeper mean- 
ings. We can cultivate the appetite for its truths and its 
spirit. If you are persuaded that the Word of the Lord 
has peculiar value for you, that value can be found by sys- 
tematic searching for it. That was a startling statement 
that Isaiah delivered to Israel, that domestic animals knew 
more about their own welfare and took more care to secure 
it, than their owners did for themselves. "The ox knoweth 
his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but Israel doth not 
know." Why not ? Because "my people doth not consider." 
They don't take measures to understand the messages the 
Lord has sent to them. 

It is singular how often, if you read the Bible, you come 
upon the figure of eating food to describe the appropriation 
of divine wisdom to nurture the life of the spirit. One of 
those whose revelations of that wisdom has been cherished 
for twenty-six centuries, tells his experience by saying, "Thy 
words were found, and I did eat them ; and thy word was 
unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine heart." The psalmists 
of Israel sang, "How sweet are thy words unto my taste! 
Yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth !" "More to be desired 
are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold." 

Jesus incorporated in his person this experience of appro- 
priating the thoughts of God as essential to the life of the 
spirit. He said to the Jews who questioned him, "Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
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have not life in yourselves." They could not understand 
his sa)ring. They said to one another, "How can this man 
give us his flesh to eat?" He put his thought into another 
form, "As the living Father sent me, and I live because of 
the Father ; so he that eateth me, he also shall live because 
of me." That puzzled his disciples. "This is a hard saying," 
they said. "Who can understand him?" Mark his reply. 
"The flesh profiteth nothing. It is the spirit that quickeneth." 
How then can we eat his spirit? "The words that I speak 
unto you," he answered, "they are spirit, and they are life." 
These words, then, must be absorbed into our essential being 
in order that we may have the life that is eternal. 

It goes without saying that this food must be eaten as 
regularly as one's body is fed in order to sustain the life 
it nourishes. The prevailing idea seems to be that it is 
required only by children and youth, that it is especially 
adapted to the need of the children of the poor and of for- 
eigners. Leaders in the church and the nation commend 
the study of the Bible for these classes. Some of them give 
money generously, to support Sunday schools, even for the 
payment of expert teachers. But most of these contributors 
suppose that they themselves have graduated from the study 
of the law of the Lord, unless they are called on to enlighten 
others as to its meaning. 

Horace Bushnell, after thirty years' service as a preacher 
bringing fresh messages of life to his people, said one day, 
"I discovered the gospel last night." He was always looking 
for and always finding new treasures in the Book. There 
is no arrest of growth to those who have appetite to appro- 
priate the thoughts of God spoken through his servants, to 
those who love to absorb the mind of Christ. There is no 
time limit to spiritual expansion for those who really want 
to grow. "They shall still bring forth fruit in old age ; they 
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shall be full of sap and green." It is a mistaken idea that 
the appetite for what feeds the spirit necessarily dies as the 
outward man perishes. If the inner man is fed with the 
nourishment it needs, it is renewed day by day. 

The value of the law of the Lord will be realized by the 
people when it is appreciated and understood by the leaders 
of the nation and of the church. 

Albert E. Dunning. 
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Jeremiah 26 : 8-16 

"Amend your Tvays ctnd your doings, and obey the voice of the 
Lord your God"—Jer. 26 : 13, 

Speaking boldly for God is a dangerous thing to do. It 
is especially dangerous if the word is a word of rebuke. 
This old world of ours does not like to be reproved. It is 
still more dangerous if the word of reprimand is addressed 
to the nation. Such a word throws a man open to the charge 
of treason. Patriotism is one of the elemental passions. 
Woe is the man who in time of war seems to disparage his 
country ! The crowd will howl at him. The mob will tear 
him to pieces. 

Jeremiah lived in perilous times. The world had reached 
a crisis. History is a perpetual crisis. Mankind always has 
a great struggle on its hands, and mighty issues are being 
determined. We ourselves have the pleasure of living in a 
crisis. It will help us to behave properly in our crisis by 
studying a man who lived in a crisis twenty-five hundred 
years ago. 

Jeremiah spoke boldly for God. There is a vast differ- 
ence between speaking boldly and speaking softly. Almost 
any one of us would be willing to speak gently for God. 
We are not afraid to whisper for God — especially if the door 
is shut. We have no hesitation in expressing ourself mildly 
and good-naturedly. When it comes to speaking boldly we 
ask to be excused. Bold speaking for God hardly seems 
genteel, and moreover it is likely to get us into trouble. 

But bold speaking seems to be necessary if this world is 
to get on. There were many who spoke in subdued tones 
against slavery, but they never accomplished much. It was 
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the men and women who spoke boldly against the infamous 
thing who kindled the fire which melted the chains. There 
were many who gently castigated the saloon, and mildly 
protested against the cruelty and greed of the liquor hier- 
archy, but they made no headway against this particular 
form of world darkness. It was the men and women who 
spoke boldly against the intolerable curse who succeeded in 
bringing the nation to write the Eighteenth Amendment. 
There are many who advocate the enforcement of law, but 
they do it in such subdued and silvery tones that their voices 
are drowned by the loud hubbub of the multitude in whose 
hearts there exists no reverence for law. Republics can be 
saved from anarchy only by men who speak boldly. 

There is nothing more difficult than to open one's mouth 
boldly. Most persons have a closed mouth when it comes 
to arraigning entrenched wrongs. It is amazing how the 
voice sinks into a whisper when the time arrives for a full- 
throated condemnation of a popular evil. If men open their 
mouth at all, they open it only a little way, and the words 
which flow out are apologetic and soft. The demons are 
never conquered by words which are like feathers. The 
kingdom of God cannot be established unless men are will- 
ing to open their moiith. To open one's mouth boldly is one 
of the highest of all spiritual achievements. Saul of Tarsus 
was one of the bravest men who ever lived, but even he had 
a great struggle with his mouth. It did not readily open 
with boldness. He had to pray about it and he asked others 
to join with him in his prayers. He felt he would win won- 
derful victories if only he had the strength to open his mouth 
boldly, to speak boldly as he ought to speak. No one ever 
roots out a wrong or pulls down an evil who does not open 
his mouth boldly. We are studying the life of Jeremiah in the 
twentieth century because he knew how to open his mouth. 
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But it cost him an effort. How much of an effort we 
learn by reading the book which bears his name. Poor man, 
what a struggle he had ! He was by nature shrinking and 
timid, and the one thing which he did not want to do was to 
open his mouth boldly against the political leaders of his 
day. His heart was full of love for his country and for its 
capital, and the one thing he hated to do was to tell his 
countrymen that Jerusalem was going to be destroyed. No 
other hero of the Old Testament ever suffered more than 
Jeremiah. His suffering was equal to that of Job. The 
two men should be studied together. A third ought to be 
added, Jesus of Nazareth. The Bible loves to hold before 
us men who spoke boldly, Nathan, and Elijah, and Amos, 
and John the Baptist, and Peter, and Paul. The Bible will 
not admit that any one is a hero who is afraid to open his 
mouth. The men whom mankind loves to honor are all 
men with a wide-open mouth. The world can never forget 
what Ambrose said to Theodosius, or what Savonarola said 
to Lorenzo the Magnificent, or what Martin Luther said 
to Leo X. 

Of course a man who speaks boldly for God must pay 
the price. If a man wants to be comfortable and popular 
and successful let him by all means hold his tongue. If he 
speaks at all let him use words which are smooth. Men do 
not like words which sting and blister, words which tear 
open the heart and make it difficult to sleep. The world 
refuses to listen with a smiling face to a man who condemns 
it. The crowd will jeer any man down who dares to tell 
it unpleasant news. Jeremiah was commissioned by the 
Almighty to tell bad news and therefore he was misunder- 
stood and slandered and hated. He said that the Temple 
would be destroyed. How could a pious Jew listen to that 
without writhing? Surely no man could say such a thing who 
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had any faith in Jehovah, or the slightest love for the Jewish 
religion! He said that Jerusalem would be laid in ruins. 
How could a patriotic Jew listen to that without boiling with 
indignation ? Surely no man could utter such a declaration 
who had in his heart a genuine devotion to his country ! He 
exhorted the leaders of the nation to bend their neck to the 
Babylonish yoke. How could a son of Abraham listen to 
such advice without being thrown into a frenzy ? Let us not 
wonder that Jeremiah was despised and loathed, and sub- 
jected to rancorous persecution. If any preacher in America 
had predicted during the great war that Washington City 
would be destroyed and that Germany was sure to win, he 
would have said something not a whit more exasperating or 
detestable to the patriotic American than was the thing 
which Jeremiah said to the fervent patriots of Jerusalem. 
The wonder is they did not kill him on the spot. With a 
hostile army at the gates, the man on the inside who declares 
all resistance futile, breaks down morale, and he who breaks 
down morale surrenders the city to the foe. If such a man 
claims to be a messenger of God he makes himself tenfold 
more odious, for he adds blasphemy to treason. That is 
what Jeremiah seemed to his countrymen — a blasphemer 
and a traitor. 

And so the way of the prophet in days of excitement and 
peril is hard. Patriotism to most men is a blind and unrea- 
soning adherence to the government in power. Patriotism, 
if genuine, men think must shut its eyes to the sins of the 
government, and refuse to listen to all words of warning. 
The patriot must follow the political leaders no matter who 
they are, and he will extol his country, no matter what it 
does. This is the traditional idea of patriotism. It is deep- 
rooted and it is difficult to pull it up. Such patriotism was 
r^;nant in the seventh century before Christ; it is regnant 
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signs of the times. Editors and publicists frequently give 
advice that is mistaken. Men who are keen to the things of 
sense may be blinded by the god of this world. It is only 
through prophets — ^men who see the mind of God — ^that 
governments can be corrected and the world can be saved. 
A prophet cannot escape the risk of being counted a traitor. 
He cannot avoid the unpleasantness of being laughed at as 
a fool. This is an experience which has come to all the 
prophets. Jesus told his disciples to leap for joy when they 
were reviled and accused falsely, adding "for so persecuted 
they the prophets which were before you." A man's love 
for his country may be so deep and so steadfast that he will 
not shrink from condemning it. His love for his people 
may be so passionate that he will be willing to set himself 
against the misguided patriotic fervor of the hour. Such a 
man will be hated by his own generation. Later generations 
will build his tomb. 

One who reads the life of Jeremiah is all the time 
reminded of Jesus of Nazareth. It is remarkable in how 
many ways the two men were alike. It is not to be wondered 
at that many who listened to Jesus felt that in him Jeremiah 
had come to life again. Both were born in small villages 
near Jerusalem. They both refused to marry, denying them- 
selves the comfort and joy of home. Both were sent into 
. the world to root out and to pull down, and to destroy, and to 
throw down, to build and to plant. They were ordained 
to condemn and to warn. Both had tender and sympathetic 
and loving hearts. Both were maligned and resisted and 
hated. Both obeyed the voice of God, and both paid the 
price. Both drank the cup which their Father gave them to 
drink. Both were alone in their Gethsemane. Both were 
men of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Both opened 
their mouth boldly and spoke for God. One was stoned to 
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death in Egypt and one died on a cross outside the walls 
of Jerusalem. 

Jeremiah opened his mouth boldly, but what did he accom- 
plish? Did he save the Temple? No. Did he save his 
country? No. His people were carried off into captivity 
just as he had predicted. In this he was like one greater 
than he. Did Jesus save the Temple? No. Did he save 
Jerusalem? No. Not one stone was left standing on 
another. Did he save his people? No. They were scat- 
tered to the ends of the earth. 

What then did Jeremiah gain either for himself or the 
world? Is it worth while to speak boldly for God? Does it 
pay? The answer is Yes. Jeremiah was a success. He 
became the man God would have him to be. He learned 
what God wanted him to learn. He grasped a great truth 
when he was in distress. He was perfected through the 
things which he suffered. In his suffering he came to see 
what religion really is — fellowship with God. His eyes were 
opened and he saw each man must stand on his own feet, 
and that it is by building up in men a sense of individual 
responsibility that this world can be saved. He saw more 
clearly than any of his predecessors the indispensableness 
of the new heart. And so he speaks to us today, and will 
continue to speak to the souls of men forever. As long as 
the struggle between good and evil, right and wrong, jus- 
tice and cruelty, continues, men who believe in God and 
labor for the establishment of his kingdom will turn again 
and again to this man of Anathoth for inspiration to hearten 
them in their loneliness and sorrow as they press on along 
the difficult and upward way. 

Charles E. Jefferson. 
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Jeremiah 36: 1-32 
"The word of our God shall stand forever.*'— Isa. 4^ : S. 

There is a story of a minister who used the critical method 
of Bible study to whom a parishioner came one day and, 
handing him a book, said, "Here is your Bible." When the 
minister opened it, he found nothing but the covers. The 
parishioner explained : "In yoiu* sermons you have preached 
against this, and said that was of no account. Each time 
I have gone home and cut out those parts, imtil at last you 
see there is nothing left. Here is your Bible." A second 
Jehoiakim come to judgment ! 

If that story is true, that minister was at fault. None of 
us can have any sympathy with such critical study, which^ 
is purely speculative and destructive, which does not find 
the great essential verities and values of God written 
in the Bible as his "word of truth which shall stand 
forever." 

But I suspect the story is not true, that it was manufac- 
tured as a protest by some one who held the conception of a 
Bible literally inspired, from cover to cover, and who wished 
to make a case against modern methods of Bible study. 

Such a one would hold up Jehoiakim as a horrible example 
of those who attempt to destroy the word of God by cutting 
up the Bible, and he would use this proof-text from the 
book of Revelation : "If any man shall take away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away 
his part from the tree of life." He would say: "That's 
the trouble with the Church today, cutting up the Bible, 
abbreviating God's word ; that's the result of all your crit- 
ical methods." 
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God." "The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us." It 
has been said : "The Bible is a lantern ; there is light in the 
lantern, but the framework of the lantern is not light. Jesus 
is the light of the world." 

In Christ there is no blemish, no imperfection. He is the 
crystal Christ. But the Bible which anticipates him, which 
contains him, which interprets him, Is not free from imper- 
fection. It is the historical record of the development of 
Christianity. It tells how people came to know God as one 
God, finally and fully revealed in Jesus Christ, his Son and 
Prophet. In an earlier stage of development, these people 
and their ideals are not perfect. They are human. They 
make mistakes. They see through a glass darkly. But 
when that which is peffect is come, then that which is not 
perfect is done away. The Old Testament is to be inter- 
preted in the light of the New Testament. Its values are to 
be measured by the teachings of Jesus. Jesus loved the Old 
Testament, but he read it with discrimination. He said: 
"It was said of old time, but I say." All the books of the 
Old Testament must stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ to render an account. 

Now honest Bible study recognizes such distinctions. It 
is discriminating. It sees that all parts of the Bible are not 
of equal value. It learns to distinguish what bears the 
impress of Christ and the truth. It seeks to see the life 
rather than the frame-work. It distinguishes between the 
Word of God and the book which contains it. It puts its 
emphasis upon that which is of highest value, and in this it 
only does by careful study what each one of us is doing 
practically every day of our lives. How much of the Bible 
do you use? How long has it been since you read the 
genealogies in Leviticus and Numbers? How long since 
you have read the Song of Songs over? When did you 
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torn to Third John for jonr daihr readii^? Every Chris- 
tiao makes his own Bible bj the parts which he uses of it ; 
thus we leam to distii^^oish in a large measure between that 
whidi is he^fnl to ns and that which seems non-essential. 
But it must be confessed that our lectionaries are too 
often exclusive of great truths and wonderful values, 
which a deeper and more tireless study might recover 
unto us. 

I should like to ask you to make a test Take your Bible, 
and diminatr from it not those parts that you do not believe, 
but that you do not use, — the trutfis whidi are not working 
prindides for you, the commandments you disobey, the 
words which you n^;lect as being unreal and impracticable 
for this workaday world. What have you left? The man 
who ''takes away" f nnn the Bible is die one who denies that 
its truths are for this world, and that its principles have no 
applicaticm to ihe life of today. Many who are as orthodox 
as men can be in their belief in the literal inspiraticm of the 
Bible are the heretics of heretics in their calm assumption 
that the Bible has no message for business, for society, or 
for international relations. The abbreviation of the Bible 
which cuts man from the tree of Hfe and dd>ars him from a 
place in the dty of God is the abbreviation through practical 
disbelief and disobedience. 

To illustrate. If a pastor should give a talk upon the 
Lord's Prayer, and should make the statement tiiat the 
prayer as we now pray it was not the New Testament prayer, 
the one which Jesus gave to his disciples, and that the 
original was an abbreviated form, there would be many 
who would doubtless be somewhat indignant, because he was 
"taking away from the words of the Book." As a matter 
of fact, it may be entirely possible. Have you taken your 
Bibles and compared the two versions, the one given in Luke, 
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and the one given in Matthew? In the account in Luke 
where the disciples came to the Lord, asking him to teach 
them how to pray, it is a much shorter form of the Lord's 
Prayer than in Matthew. If you could go back and read the 
manuscripts, you would find that in Luke many of the oldest 
and earliest omit many phrases that are found in Matthew, 
and that many old copies omit in Matthew the ascription of 
praise with which the prayer closes — "for thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, for ever." It is entirely 
possible that one of these copies may be the correct 
form. That is just a matter for you to decide from 
the best evidence you can get. It does not prevent our 
praying the full prayer, so wonderfully beautiful and com- 
prehensive. 

But is the Lord's Prayer never abbreviated in a different 
way? Most people say it all. But how many really pray 
those words : "Give us this day our daily bread." You may 
say, "Thy kingdom come," but do you by the doing of the 
will of God honestly ask God for the coming of his kingdom 
upon the earth as well as in heaven? Do you believe his 
kingdom is to come not by marvel or miracle but by the 
obedience of loyal hearts? Do you really wish to see the 
reign of God in the affairs of this world, and pray that 
prayer not by lip-service only, but by seeking to make his 
will the rule of your personal life and of society? Do you 
go on to pray, "Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors," without abbreviating that petition ? Do you really 
forgive those who sin against you? Would you be happy 
if you felt that God's measure of forgiveness was the meas- 
ure of your forgiveness of others who have sinned against 
you? There is many a one who objects to the suggestion 
that the original may be a shorter form of the Lord's Prayer, 
who prays with an emphasis that makes it a sorely abbrevi- 
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ated transcript, which cuts out the full measure of God's 
will for others and ourselves. 

Or take another of the words of Jesus. What about the 
Sermon on the Mount? It is possible that Jesus delivered 
these words not as one continuous sermon, but at different 
times on different occasions; that Matthew, who, in the 
arrangement of his Gospel, liked to group things together, 
has made this grouping which we call the Sermon on the 
Moimt. There are those who object to this suggestion, 
because it seemed to cut up the Bible not to take the Sermon 
on the Mount as one discourse delivered at one time. 

Again, it matters very little whether we believe these 
things were spoken at various times or one time, or that 
they were spoken twice, once in a discourse and again on 
different occasions. But the abbreviation which cuts us out 
from the marvelous life which is found in these words is to 
accept part of them only as applicaible to life today, and to 
relegate the rest of them into the limbo of the visionary and 
impracticable. A certain man was the most ardent champion 
of the inerrancy of the Bible, from cover to cover, and 
would never believe that this section was not all spoken at 
once, as in Matthew, but he would stand in prayer-meeting 
and give it as his sober judgment that the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount are not applicable for life today. He 
could not see that Jesus is speaking for all time, not in rules, 
but in principles of trust, of sincerity, of purity and unself- 
ishness, and that to so abbreviate his words is to lose the 
share in the tree of life and the privileges of the city of 
God which Jesus offered to all who would hear and 
believe. 

Another example. Do we never cut up the Bible at the 
point of Jesus' teaching of stewardship? Every so-called 
Christian accepts a measure of responsibility to God, gener- 
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ally interpreted as the responsibility of some dogmatic belief 
and some formal profession. Do we read the parable of 
the talents and the parable of the pounds without abbrevia- 
tion? Do we take the teaching to our own lives, so that we 
are ready to confess that in our relations to God it is not a 
matter of giving a little here and there, or of making a 
church subscription, but that Jesus* whole teaching of stew- 
ardship is that all we are and all we have belong to God? 
It is all his. It is all to be used for him. 

How many, many people have abbreviated the Bible by 
cutting out of it its application to the full measure of this 
present life. In his epistles Paul says, "The Spirit of God 
has taught us that in denying ungodliness, and every worldly 
lust, we shall live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world." Right there we b^in to abbreviate. Chris- 
tianity becomes not so much a matter of life as it does of 
profession, having to do not so much with this present world 
as with the world to come. It is the thought of salvation 
from a hell beyond into a heaven beyond. It abbreviates the 
word, "The kingdom of heaven is within you." It cuts out 
those references which show that Christianity is for this 
present world, to save a man from sinning, to doing right- 
eously, that the kingdom of God may come indeed by the 
doing of his will here on earth, as we believe it is done 
in heaven. 

Occasionally you will see or hear of a new Church that 
is returning, so it says, to "the full Gospel." It is a protest 
made by some very orthodox people against what they 
believe to be an abbreviated Bible. But "the full Gospel" 
which the world needs today — the Gospel which will save 
the world, is the Gospel in which the teachings of Jesus as 
to truth and service and sacrifice, in their application to 
present conditions and their exemplification in present life, 
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are neither cut up nor abbreviated. It is the acceptance of 
the full measure of the vision and the mind of Jesus for the 
life that now is, which opens to us our place in the city of 
God and gives us a share in the tree of life. For he is the 
Word of our God who shall stand forever. 

Edward Dickinson Gaylord, 
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Jeremiah 37 : i — ^38 : 13 

"Be not afraid because of them; for I am with thee to deliver 
thee, saith Jehovah/' — Jer. i : 8, 

A prince and a prophet. Choose. The prince is Zedekiah. 
He has a palace with sumptuous manor halls, with gentle- 
men in waiting, oriental luxury and brilliant court. He has 
an army of retainers and can amuse himself with the pomp 
and pageantry of war when he is weary of diplomacy or of 
the arts of peace. He has not religion enough to interfere 
particularly with his personal preferences nor character 
deep enough to be specially concerned with the grave earnest- 
ness of life. He is rather attractive with his shallow, shim- 
mering nature. Nothing urges him to march breast for- 
ward but, with the spirit of an artful dodger, he is thor- 
oughly opportunist, adjusting the present moment and leav- 
ing the unexperienced tomorrow to care for itself. He is 
the sort of a man of the world in whose honor his henchmen 
would lustily sing, "For he's a jolly good fellow." 

The prophet is Jeremiah. No palace for him. At some 
times his residential aspiration did not reach beyond a lodge 
in the wilderness. No thronging multitudes making the 
welkin ring with their partisan huzzas ; no natural buoyancy 
and good cheer to ease his personality over the bare spots of 
life. Of a timid, shy and retiring nature he was not the 
kind of a man to sing 

"Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth's smoothness rough/* 

but rather, if ever he had heart to sing at all, he would have 

chanted, 

"Gently, Lord, O gently lead us, 
pilgrims through this barrep land." 
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He was a reformer driven by the impulsion of a divine 
Spirit to join that elect company of earth's mortals of whom 
it has been declared that "one shall chase a thousand, and 
two shall put ten thousand to flight." The natural timidity of 
his character, however, gave him a certain wiry tenacious- 
ness through which he became a champion of the will of 
God and one of the most outstanding of all the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. Which do you choose? To be the prince or 
the prophet? Neither? Just yourself? Splendid! Here 
staring us straight in the face is the first lesson. "Be your- 
self." 

It is a gracious and illumining truth that "it takes all 
kinds of people to make a world." The war has taught us 
that it takes all kinds of patriots to win a victory ; the patriot 
in the trenches ; the patriot in the hospital tent ; the patriot 
in the munition factory ; the patriot upon the rostrum inspir- 
ing the people to sacrifice and adventure and the patriot in 
the mother's heart inspiring her boys to their duty toward 
their country as truly as the Spartan mother of old who, in 
presenting a shield to her son in simple but sublime speech, 
said, "Return with it or upon it." It takes the whole country 
to defend the country and no one can daim a monopoly of 
the sacred privilege, but each contributing his share in his 
place, has honored his own personality and given his quota. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to sit in the gate and sigh, 
"Oh, if I were king !" It is more difficult to recognize and 
enlist the kingship in yourself. Jeremiah would have cut a 
sorry figure exchanging his simple prophet's mantle for the 
ermine robe of Zedekiah. He might have thought in his 
heart that he would have made a better king than Zedekiah, 
truer to the interests of the people and to the command of 
God, but the hard fact was that God didn't intend Jeremiah 
to be a king, but a prophet, and he gave him the raw mate- 
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rials out of which a prt^het after his own heart should be 
made. Jeremiah won out because, with whatever temerity 
of spirit, he was fundamentally willing to be himself, 
to tackle his own job and do it as well as it could 
be done. jEsop has a fable of the silly ass which costumed 
itself with the lion's pelt and bravely paraded down the 
street, terrifying many, but not the fox, which slyly 
remarked, "I, too, should have been afraid if I had not 
heard you bray." Camouflaging one's self, like the creations 
of the beauty parlor, is like the life of man "of few days 
and full of trouble," Accepting one's self is the pre- 
requisite of worthy realization. It was standing upon a 
vessel's prow at night and gazing with admiration upon the 
stars that a great, weary, restless spirit was taught the sig- 
nificance of his own personality. The mighty charm of the 
stars and the vastness of the sea quickened his passion for 
something of their vastness in his own soul, and as he pon- 
dered, he marveled how self-contained the stars and the 
waters were. 

"These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 



For self-poised they live nor gine with noting 
All the fever of some differing souL" 

And then there came to him in the quiet waters and beneath 
the twinkling stars, a silver voice, 

"Resolve to be thyself and know that be 
Who finds himself, loses his misery." 

Lesson two. "Do your part." There is a new jealousy 
for freedom in the worid. Emergencies in public experi- 
ence have made it essen tia, i n recent years, in order to 
secure the freedm^j^^m^mHI^ freedom of some, 
but with the rebl 
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to ideals of freedom which recognizes again the fundamental 
liberties of life and insists upon their being honored. To 
eliminate the purely mechanical, to retire the formal and, 
above all, to exercise the autocratic, is one of the vital tasks 
of modem life. It means one's right to his life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness. It means also one's obligation to line 
up to his responsibility and fulfil it. The distinguished 
publicist who chose for his epitaph *7^st think of living" 
was meeting a necessity of his generation quite as effectively 
as if he had chosen some expression of his faith in God or 
sympathy with his bereaved ones. Being dead, he was yet 
speaking a word of vibrant life to every passer-by. To do 
one's part is academically a beautiful dream out of which 
many wake to "the old solitary nothingness," but it is also 
a deed which persists with the power of a principle and thus 
becomes a real deposit in life. Edward Bok, in his auto- 
biography, tells the story of a forebear of his who was 
appointed by the government as the official controller of a 
great island. Recognizing not simply his official but his 
personal relationship to its well-being, and finding no shade 
upon it, he caused to be set out large numbers of various 
kinds of trees which, growing rapidly, added greatly to the 
beauty of the island and the comfort of the natives. The 
reason he did it was because he believed it was obligatory 
upon him to do something to make the world a little better 
because he had passed through it. The saying became a 
family slogan, and was handed down from generation to 
generation, becoming increasingly the pride and passion of 
his descendants, until it found its expression in America so 
far away from its origin, in the determination of Edward 
Bok as a Brooklyn boy to take his part and do something to 
make the world better for his having passed through it. 
What he has done is on the lip of a grateful world today. 
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"Fear God and do your part," was one of Roosevelt's grip- 
pii^ slt^ns. Jeremiah was a fine example of it, for his 
life portrays, like those of every other royally eager spirit, 
that doing one's part has its glassy seas with their ddight 
and its open spaces with their gentle breezes and their satis- 
fyit^ visions, but that it also has its quicksands and its dark 
jungles when all the heroism a soul possesses must be 
enlisted and worked to the utmost in defense of the loyalties 
of the drastic situation. People are almost sure to misunder- 
stand the loyal spirit struggling to effect its warfare. Jere- 
miah's loyalties and true patriotisms did not relieve him 
from the charge of treason nor restrain Captain Irijah from 
officially condemning him, from officially arresting him say- 
ing, "Thou fallest away to the Chaldeans." This was not 
the first nor will it be the last time when patriotism which is 
absolutely true fails to be recognized by that which is offi- 
cially traditional. It is always easier to stone the prophets 
than it is to see their superiority and to stand by them. No 
one need expect that the sincere purpose to do his part in 
the world insures smooth and macadamized roads or the 
plaudits of admiring and agreeing multitudes. Experience 
teaches the persistent truth, like the poet's brook, "The 
more falls I get, move faster on," and also, when one has 
estabhshed himself in the rigor of his determination to do 
his part, gives him a sense of partnership in the striking 
confession, 

"Glad that I can be crossed and thwarted as a man 
Not left in God's contempt apart 
With eha?tly >i,ionth hfo 
Dead at heart." 
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"And when we look for crowns to fall 
We find the tugs to come— that's all." 

Building straight roads from our conceptions to our con- 
clusions is the work of our undisciplined imaginations. The 
monotonous teaching of life is, that the tug is a very popu- 
lar substitute for the expected tiara and that accepting the 
processional or the recessional is part of the prize of realiz- 
ing one's fortune. Dean Stanley in one experience of his 
life was sailing by dead reckoning. Qouds and darkness 
were roimd about him and difficulty was his companion day 
and night. "And how is the Dean today?" asked a friend of 
his imperial wife, Lady Augusta. "Oh, very well indeed," 
was the quaint reply. "You know the Dean never feels so 
well as when he is in hot water." There was a stimulating 
quality in footing the steep trails of his fortune which lent 
a real zest to his life. Possibly, too, opportunity for the 
chances to deliver ourselves and to defend our inevitable 
principles are quite as likely to appear in the areas of chal- 
lenge as in those which are golden with the calm of the 
quiet evening. Jeremiah's experience is in point. It was 
the prison into which, loyal patriot that he was, he was 
incarcerated as a traitor, which gave him his opportunity to 
deliver the straight, unquivering declaration to the king; 
for when Zedekiah became a bit anxious and suspected that 
he was feeling the tremors of the tottering of his kingdom, 
then the prophet, the speaker for God, became important to 
him, and summoning Jeremiah from his prison, the king 
said, "Is there any word from the Lord?" and Jeremiah 
answered, "There is," and proceeded to fulfil his prophet's 
commission with splendid dignity and with utter directness. 
The incident of his prison gave the essential of his prophecy 
its right, royal occasion. There is a legend that Jeremiah 
sometimes appears in visions to those contending for the 
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faith like an angel from heaven strengthening them. The 

vision of Jeremiah may be, even now, the source of a 

mighty inspiration to whoever, accepting his fortune, finds 
it leading him from the smooth paths 

"O'er moor and fen, 
O'er crag and torrent.** 

The last lesson is the ultimate achievement of fidelity. 
Jeremiah himself was by nature a timid and retiring char- 
acter, disinclined to weighty responsibilities and trembling 
in presence of mighty undertakings, but his natural weak- 
ness was transformed into stirring loyalty as he compels 
himself to fulfil the will of God. He blows the trumpet 
with no uncertain sound. He speaks to the delinquent nation 
strong, straight and nakedly truthful words. He thus not 
only becomes the voice of God, but gives a new expression of 
the idea of God, and thus records one of the great achieve- 
ments of the world. That it was reserved for future genera- 
tions to recognize this fact and give to the prophet Jeremiah 
his high place among all the Old Testament characters as a 
revealer of the proportions of the truth of the one true God 
is only another illustration of the fact that the good which 
men do lives after them, and that the fruition of many 
fidelities awaits the passing of generations and of centuries ; 
but since "there shall never be one lost good," the life some- 
times finds again its spring, and then the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear. No toil for him shall be in 
vain and you can summon, examine, question and cross- 
question the experience of Jeremiah and obtain a unani- 
mous verdict. 

Nehemiah Boynton. 
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2 Kings 25 : 1-21 

"Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap," — Gal, 6 : 7, 

Events moved rapidly in the final scenes of the kingdom 
of Judah. Jehoiakim, the son of Josiah and the appointee 
of Egypt, ruled for eleven years. The first of these years 
were marked by extensive buildings under the king's orders 
and by heavy taxation to pay for the luxury of the 
court, the plans for the growth of the capital city, and 
the tributes to Egypt. But Babylonia did not permit 
this subservience to its rival empire to continue long, and 
Nebuchadnezzar again asserted and established his authority 
over Palestine. Jehoiakim, however, rebelled, and his last 
years were troubled by attacks and depredations of maraud- 
ing bands of Chaldeans, Syrians, Moabites and Ammonites. 
He was succeeded by Jehoiachin, his son. Upon Jehoiachin 
came the punishment for the father's attempt to throw off 
the overlordship of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
Jerusalem and the young king surrendered after a brief 
reign of three months. This occurred in 597 B.C. and was 
the earlier of the two times when the city was besieged and 
captured. The temple was despoiled of many of the treas- 
ures. Ten thousand leading men of the Hebrews, the king, 
his princes, officers, the best of the fighting men, and the 
most skilled craftsmen were deported. 

Ezekiel (Chapter 14) gives us a picture of the conditions 
of these exiles in their new homes. They had many privi- 
leges; many of them became prosperous. Jeremiah (Chap- 
ter 24) likens their situation, when compared with the 
Hebrews who were left, to a basket filled with good figs. 
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But those who are exiled by force, always dream of the land 
they have left. These Jews in Babylonia were a homesick 
people (Psalm 137). 

Mattaniah, uncle of the former Jehoiachin, was chosen by 
the conqueror to be king of Judah and his name was changed 
to Zedekiah. He was a young man of twenty-one when he 
began to reign and he ruled for eleven years. But the king- 
dom had been weakened by the deportation of the wisest 
officers and leaders. Inferior men took their places and 
advised the king. Intrigues were continued by them for an 
alliance with Egypt. Zedekiah was repeatedly warned by 
Jereixiiah, the prophet, to be loyal to Babylon, for his own 
safety and that of the city. But at last he also rebelled. 
In the ninth year of his reign, Nebuchadnezzar, the mighty 
ruler of the Mesopotamian empire, began the last and the 
most terrible of the ancient attacks upon Jerusalem. The 
siege lasted for a year and a half. Unwise counsels con- 
tined to prevail of possible help from Egypt. Jeremiah was 
kept in prison. Famine was added to the terrors of the con- 
flict. As a final resort, the men of war made a sally. It was 
unsuccessful. Zedekiah was captured near Jericho, his army 
scattered, his sons slain, his own eyes were put out, and he 
was sent to Babylon. 

The devastation of the unprotected city soon followed. 
The temple, the palace, the houses of the wealthy were 
burned ; the walls of the city were broken down ; all treas- 
ures were taken away ; the leading men were slain. A second 
deportation took place of nearly five thousand men, women 
and children. Only the poorest were left to act as vine- 
dressers and husbandmen. Jerusalem has never recovered 
wholly from this ruin of 586 B.C. It marked the end of the 
ancient glories of the Holy City. 

To understand the political situations and the events lead- 
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ing to the overthrow of the city, we must supplement the 
brief narratives in the biblical histories by reading chapters 
from the prophecies of Ezekiel and Jeremiah. The former 
had gone to Babylon with the first deportation. Jeremiah 
had remained. At the final capture of the city he was 
released by the Chaldeans from the imprisonment into which 
he had been thrust by his personal enemies among his own 
fellow citizens, and was given the choice of going to Baby- 
lonia with the second deportation or of staying in Judah. 
He decided to remain, and continued to counsel the new 
governor, Gedaliah, appointed by Nebuchadnezzar. 

I. The complete explanation, however, of such a ruin 
as came to Judah and Jerusalem is not to be found solely in 
the history of one or two decades preceding. The nation 
had been sowing for many years. There was the failure to 
profit by the experiences of itself and other peoples. The 
northern kingdom of Israel had known a similar overthrow 
in 722 B.C. at the hands of the Assyrians. For over a hun- 
dred years Judah had had this example before its eyes. 
Similar causes bring similar results. It is easy, however, to 
see the faults in another, and perhaps secretly exult in the 
miseries of a rival. Such a temper is fatal in itself. It 
does not seek to rectify the wrongs within, with any rigid 
application of moral and spiritual surgery. Smug com- 
placency over a neighbor's discomfiture is a sure harbinger 
of a similar end for oneself. 

And Judah had failed to profit by its own more recent 
experience. Nebuchadnezzar had captured the city once 
before; he had shown his power and Judah's weakness. 
But apparently the escape that time of the city from com- 
plete devastation had taught the nation little. The people 
assumed that Jeremiah had been mistaken in his predictions, 
and instead of looking to themselves and purging themselves 
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of evils while there was yet time, they turned in greater 
wrath against the prophet, accused him of treachery and 
endeavored to silence him. 

History is a wonderful teacher for nations and men who 
wish to be taught, but men and nations may have eyes to 
see and yet not perceive. 

2. A false confidence was another of the causes of the 
downfall of Judah. Prophet after prophet had truly said 
that Jehovah would not forsake his own ; the Hebrews were 
the chosen people ; the city was the place where he had chosen 
to reveal himself among men. In the early days Jehovah 
had shown his power by saving the people through the Red 
Sea, the Wilderness, the days of the judges, and the former 
kings. How easy it is for any nation to so interpret divine 
leading in the past as to become unduly confident in the 
future! God never turns from a nation which has once 
served him, but such a nation may turn from God. God 
does not forsake his own chosen ones, but the ones chosen 
of God may forsake him. When the latter takes place, the 
laws of God work themselves out. And the nations of the 
twentieth century need to learn anew the lessons taught so 
long ago. God has wonderfully blessed our America; he 
has wonderfully revealed himself in the early history of 
nations of Europe. May we be kept by his grace from a 
false confidence because of our past. 

3. Judah had not appreciated and lived up to its oppor- 
tunities. It was the depository of the worship of Jehovah. 
It had the temple with all its beauty, its history, its appeal to 
worship and serve God. No nation was so favored in 
ancient days. In Judah alone in that day were there the 
traditions of the spiritual nature of God. All of the national 
life had centered about this truth, and in the city the con- 
stant reminder of such was the house which had been built 
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in the glorious days of the past to the honor and glory of 
God. We feel that the Jew was without excuse for the 
neglect of the vitalizing worship of the Lord. But before 
we criticize, let us ask ourselves whether we as a nation 
today are duly appreciating our opportunities for religious 
life in the churches which are so common in our cities and 
in our villages. We have just as great opportunities as had 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, in many respects even greater 
privileges than had they. 

Judah had an unusual privilege in the perpetuation of the 
lineal descendants of David. There was the political con- 
nection with the best in their past. Many evil kings had 
been in the line, but also there had been many good kings. 
Asa, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, Josiah had each attempted to 
restore the earnest religious life of the nation. But the 
people had been more ready to follow the example of the 
wicked kings as they in turn imitated the evils of the sur- 
rounding rulers. Yet, again before we criticize the Hebrew 
of old for his moral and spiritual failures in the light of his 
opportunities, let us not forget the blessings we have had 
here in America in the noble examples of our Washington 
and our Lincoln. Are we loyal to the finest illustrations of 
our past national leaders? 

4. Judah turned from the voice of God through the pleas 
of the prophets. Ezekiel and Jeremiah were the immediate 
agents God was using, but back of them was a long line of 
men who had spoken for God, and back of them was a long 
history of moral and spiritual emphases. The early deca- 
logue had stressed morality as the foundation of national 
life. A further revelation of divine will had outlined cere- 
monies of worship that were planned to keep before the 
minds of all the spiritual nature of God and the necessity of 
the individual's approach to him in penitence and with peti- 
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tions for pardon and strength. Later prophets had insisted 
upon sincerity in worship; they demanded a righteousness 
in daily living and daily intercourse between man and man. 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel combined the truths of the past with 
criticisms of the present departures from these standards of 
other days. God had spcyken sufficiently but men would not 
hear. Has not God spoken just as effectively for the nations 
of today? 

5. Judah made the fatal attempt at straddling. It was 
not that the worship of God was entirely abandoned in the 
temple. Judah did not completely forget God. But the 
worship of the gods of other peoples was introduced and the 
effort made to carry on both. Such was an impossibility. 
Jesus said long afterwards that men could not serve two 
masters, and he summed up the Old Covenant in words we 
would not forget today, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind." There must be no other attitude of a nation or an 
individual man toward God. 

Clarence Wells Dunham, 
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EZEKIEL, THE WATCHMAN OF ISRAEL 

EzEK. 2 : 1 — ^3 : 27 

"Son of man, I have made thee a watchman unto the house of 
Israel: therefore hear the word at my mouth, and give them zvaming 
from me/'—Esek, 3 : //. 

Have you considered the lot of Ezekiel on its personal 
side, in comparison with Jeremiah, his contemporary, 
and also with Isaiah and other of the great prophetic 
voices of Israel? Ezekiel felt himself called to be a watch- 
man — not that the other prophets were not watchmen, 
but he was so in a peculiar sense. We might call Amos an 
accuser, Isaiah a counsellor, and Jeremiah an antagonist. 
Ezekiel's service was not so strenuous as theirs. He was 
not warned out of the country like Amos, he had no such 
dramatic crisis to meet as did Isaiah when Sennacherib 
came against Jerusalem, nor did he suffer persecutions 
such as were heaped upon Jeremiah, but his was an exceed- 
ingly hard experience nevertheless. Through long years 
he had to utter a message which no one wanted to hear. 
He was a watchman who opened his mouth with warnings. 
Other prophets had the spur of opposition; they may be 
said to have established belligerent rights, but Ezekiel 
met only with unbelief and dislike. There is nothing heroic 
about his history. 

Yet Ezekiel was the man for the time and place. The 
exiles in Babylonia needed above all other voices the one 
which he unceasingly raised. He had been carried into 
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captivity with those of the first deportation from Jehoia- 
kin's rebellion against Nebuchadnezzar in 597 B. C. He 
found himself in a large community by the River Chebar — 
sometimes called the ** grand canal " of Babylonia — where 
they were treated as involuntary colonists rather than 
captives. They had a certain measure of self-government 
and were in comfortable living circumstances. Their 
hardship was in being separated from their home, and 
the country where alone their religion could be exercised. 
They could not worship Jehovah in Babylonia, consequently 
almost all of the acts of daily life became profane. They 
had to eat unclean bread, for example, because they could 
not offer the first fruits to Jehovah. Only two ordinances 
of their religion could be observed — circumcision and the 
sabbath. 

There soon grew up a fanatical belief that Jehovah 
would in some miraculous way interpose to restore them to 
their own country. The fact that nothing in the life of 
the Babylonian state warranted such an idea was of no 
importance to the exiles. But Ezekiel saw plainly the 
inevitable course of events. So far from the first company 
of exiles going back to Jerusalem, he saw that the impending 
overthrow of that city would bring a second band of cap- 
tives to Babylonia. 

He stood out a lonely figure, bound to tell the truth 
whether they would hear or forbear. He was a watchman 
for their welfare lest they should become entangled in 
political intrigues to the certain severity of their captivity, 
and he was a watchman for their religious welfare. They 
were to make the best of the situation and not the worst of it. 
The time would come, and did come, when they of the 
captivity could be the saving element in Judaism but now, 
and for years ahead, there must be no thought or plan of a 
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return. It was a heavy burden to be laid upon the spirit 
of a man, but he bore it. He stood alone against his 
world. By various symbolic acts he made them see who 
were so unwilling to look. He made a miniature city of 
Jerusalem and all the panorama of a siege against it. He 
made foul bread and ate it as a symbol of the rigors of the 
siege. He cut off his hair and beard, burning a third in 
the midst of his toy city, cutting a third with a knife, and 
scattering all but a few remnants of the remaining third 
with the sword. Thus he testified to coming pestilence, 
famine and slaughter in Jerusalem. He declared to them 
the iniquities that were being practised in the name of 
religion in Jerusalem at the very time when the exiles were 
looking for Jehovah's deliverance. There were no relieving 
elements in the situation. The kingdom of Judah was 
staggering to its fall all the while. 

Ezekiel felt his situation keenly. Always to be mis- 
understood, to be pointed out as a chronic pessimist, 
perchance to be heralded as "Old Calamity** — who 
but the bravest of prophetic spirits, ancient or modern, 
can endure that, year after year? Mankind is apt to be 
passionately grateful to the watchman who warns of 
inmiediate danger, but the long-distance warning is the 
most unwelcome message one can bring. The time-servers 
of all generations know how to keep silent about inevitable 
tendencies when they are contrary to popular expecta- 
tion and desire. When Ahab sent for Micaiah to prophesy 
concerning the proposed war against Syria the messenger 
of the king says to Micaiah: ** Behold now, the words of 
the prophets declare good unto the king with one mouth: 
let thy word, I pray thee, be like the word of one of them, 
and speak that which is good.** Here is the same situa- 
tion — one brave man against a multitude of sycophants. 
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Give the king what he wants; tell the people what they 
wish to hear. 

How weary the American people got of anti-slavery talk! 
Not every reformer is persecuted. Many are given the 
worse treatment of indifference. How Garrison's words 
ring out as the motto of ** The Liberator *': ** I will not 
compromise, I will not retreat a single inch, and I will be 
heard.'* In after years, Lincoln had the same burden of 
spirit and never could be persuaded to lift it off, come 
what might to his political future. It was intensely dis- 
agreeable to multitudes of people to be forever forced by him 
to the standard of the Declaration of Independence and 
to face the truth that this country could never continue to 
exist. half slave and half free. 

One must not become morbid in the self-consciousness 
of being a reformer. A good many people seem to act as 
if the sure sign of being in the right is the encountering of 
general opposition. But when one feels the undoubted 
call of God there can be no accommodation to the voice of 
the people. And if, as Ezekiel found it, the people pay no 
attention, then his is the only course — to declare the truth 
in all ways, and by all means, until they do hear. 

All this holds true in that delicate and intimate relation- 
ship between individuals at times of moral crisis. About 
the severest test of friendship is to be a faithful watchman 
in such an hour. It may cause indifference or anger or 
contempt, but if the watchman holds steadfast, and the 
calamity is averted , lifelong gratitude results. Let us under- 
stand plainly, however, that there are very few who will 
ever give us the unwelcome warning about inevitable 
tendencies of life. Men may, indeed, warn the nation of 
gathering clouds while as yet the sun is shining, but in 
personal life such voices are rare. Parents chiefly, some- 
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times ^ teacher, occasionally a friend, rarely an employer, 
will sound the warning. But such a watchman cannot 
continually be put aside. There is a limit in personal 
relationships which does not run in the same way in public 
life and, besides, personal tendencies are apt to ripen 
faster. 

The one great virtue for people or nations in this respect 
is to keep an open mind and a humble heart. To be wrong, 
and to go wrong, is a common experience, but they who 
listen to the watchman avoid the abyss of calamity. 

It is time to inquire how Ezekiel kept faith with his 
mission with no circumstances to help him. The secret is 
an open one. His character was saturated with the sense 
of personal responsibility to God. ** Therefore hear the 
word at my mouth, and give them warning from me." 
He was a watchman for the sake of Israel, earnestly and 
profoundly, but that was not enough. He felt himself to 
be a watchman of Israel for God's sake. He had a great 
commission. He owed his service ultimately to Jehovah. 
The springs of his conduct were in God. He not only felt 
that he was thus responsible, but, as no prophet before him 
had ever quite felt, he was moved by the sense of the 
responsibility that every individual owed to God. Others 
had the conception of national responsibility; Ezekiel 
brought it home to every man. Unless he himself gave 
the warning, in season and out of season, he could not feel 
that he had saved his own souk For God's sake, for 
Israel's sake, for the sake of every individual, for the sake 
of his own soul, he must be a faithful watchman. While 
there is a certain harshness about Essekiel's idea of personal 
responsibility and less consideration of the facts of heredity 
than the modern world is inclined to give, it still remains 
that we make one of the great landmarks of the development 
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of religion the time when this prophet brought all his country- 
men to stand along with himself in the immediate presence 
of duty and to feel that Jehovah would require of each one 
of them, and of him, a strict personal accounting. Others 
before his day had grasped the idea, but Ezekiel lived and 
moved and had his being in it. If possible he would save 
the national soul; he would save the souls of such, if any, 
as would come to God through his warning; at least he 
would save his own soul. And such intensity cannot be 
denied. 

He was not an ineffective watchman. God's true proph- 
ets never are, though they may seem to be. In after 
years — perhaps long after the watchman has made his 
last appeal, — the fruits of his fidelity are garnered. The 
sowing may be in tears, the reaping in joy. 

Ezekiel saw of the travail of his soul and was justified. 
Jerusalem fell in 586. It was despoiled and burned. 
Another company of captives were deported to the banks 
of the Chebar. The holy city had become unholy, the 
temple was in ruins, but Ezekiel, more than any other, 
had saved die national soul. He was a prophet who was 
justified in his own time. In subsequent years he led the 
people into a new conception of religion. He has been 
called ** the father of Judaism.'* Religion without the 
temple became a vital force. Ritualism was developed 
out of the exigencies of their situation. In later times it 
tended to grow hard and narrow, but it helped to save the 
day for the Jews of the captivity. Modern scholars exalt 
the value of EzekieFs leadership while they point out its 
defects. But the underlying fact remains that it was his 
great service in the trying days when he was the solitary 
and unwelcome watchman which made it possible that he 
should be the restorer of the ideals of his countrymen. 
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He could not have succeeded in the second endeavor if he 
had failed in the first. He who was deemed a pessimist 
when all others were optimists became the one great 
optimist when all others were pessimists. No one may 
covet his career, for it was so solitary and so difficult, but 
also no one may deny his type of service when plainly 
called to it, for the faithful watchman is one of the greatest 
gifts ever given to the life of nations or individuals by the 
Father of mankind. 

Frederick Harlan Page. 
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DANIEL INTERPRETING NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S 

DREAM 

Daniel 2 : 1-49 

"The stone that smote the image became a great mountain, and 
filled the whole earth"— Daniel 2 : SS* 

This dream passage is one active cone of the whole 
volcanic mountain of Daniel. To understand it, to feel 
its significance, you must know the mountain, you must 
visualize the fires under it, you must feel the urge of the 
central lava flood from which it pours. To take it apart 
and treat it out of relation to its glorious source is as impos- 
sible as to separate Halemaumau from Kilauea and Kilauea 
from Hawaii Island, and the whole island from the fire- 
hearted planet we call the earth. 

What then is the passionate motive, the hot upheaval of 
this ** holy writing *7 It is the passion of resistance against 
Greek tyranny; it is the fire of loyalty to racial religion; 
it is love of God and patriotism to people, fused in one 
molten defiance of the oppression of the degenerate tyrant, 
Antiochus Epiphanes. When you teach it to young 
American patriots, make Antiochus real as that old half- 
mad German Britisher, King George III; and make Judas 
Maccabeus living and splendid as Washington or Nathan 
Hale. 

Antiochus was the Greek ruler of Israel in the early years 
of the second century, B. C. He thought to put Greek 
gods into the Hebrew temple, to substitute Greek rituals for 
Hebrew services, to make the Jewish children think Greek 
and the men act Greek. Just as greed of power so intoxi- 
cated William of Germany as to make him dream of vio- 
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lently forcing German Kultur on Belgium, so Antiochus 
would force Greek culture on Israel. The point to discuss 
is not the comparative merits of the culture or religion, but 
the enormous disregard of human rights involved in propa- 
gating religion by the sword. 

Added to this racial pride of the Macedonian Greek was 
the mad egotism of Antiochus himself, who put a star in his 
forehead to symbolize his divinity. ** King Antiochus, 
God Manifest, Victory Bearer ** he wrote below the star on 
his coins. Now you realize what the demand to worship 
Nebuchadnezzar's monstrous image meant. It was noth- 
ing less than to worship Antiochus instead of Jehovah. 

Imagine yourself living in that time. Imagine a king 
and an empire trampling your faith and your nationality. 
Imagine a party in your own race siding with the alien 
tyrant. Your religion, your home customs, your language, 
even your national sports are in danger of being swept 
under this heathen flood. What would you do? This is 
what one man did. He wrote a book, a roll, a revolutionary 
tract. He took the name of one of the heroes of his race. 
He set the story back in Babylon. He made him a Hebrew 
exile patriot, refusing to surrender Hebrew customs and 
Hebrew prayers. Daniel was the hero. Nebuchadnezzar 
was his tyrant oppressor of the story. He so depicted 
Daniel's courage as to inspire the wavering loyalty of all 
that read the book. 

And it was not simply a defence of Hebraism, a defiance 
of the mad egotist, Antiochus, whom Nebuchadnezzar 
represented. Out of its martyr spirit arose dreams and 
visions of deliverance, the hope of a new kingdom and a 
divine deliverer. The God to whom those martyr souls 
bore witness must overthrow these impious tyrannies, and 
set up his own reign of righteousness. So it became an 
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Apocalypse, a drawing back of the veil of the future, a 
" revelation '* of a supernatural Messianic realm that 
should compensate and justify the undeserved suflfering of 
the present. 

Read over again this second chapter, and compare with 
it the seventh chapter, for they are but variant versions of 
the oppressors' power and the final triumph of the kingdom 
of God. The golden head of the second chapter, or the 
lion of the seventh, is the Babylonian empire. The silver 
breast of the second chapter or the bear of the seventh is the 
Median empire. The brazen belly and thighs of the second, 
or the leopard of the seventh, correspond to the Persian 
empire. The iron legs with the iron and clay feet, or the 
fourth beast with its ten horns, represent the Grecian 
empire of Alexander the Great and his degenerate succes- 
sors. Among them stands the little horn, the Syrian ruler 
who called himself Epiphanes, the God-manifest one, but 
whom his rebellious subjects called Epimanes, ** the mad- 
cap! " 

And now having rehearsed in the form of a vision the 
history of the nations to whom Israel had been subject 
since Daniel's day, the rebel writer makes his hero foresee 
another kingdom, that has not yet arrived, but seems loom- 
ing on his horizon. ** And in the days of these kings shall 
the God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall never be 
destroyed: and the kingdom shall not be left to other 
people, but it shall break in pieces and consume all these 
kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever." And this Kingdom 
is pictured in the thirty-third and thirty-fourth verses as a 
stone cut out without hands (that is divine!) smiting the 
monstrous image, and becoming a great mountain that 
filled the whole earth. To personalize this dream empire, to 
feel its legitimate consummation in the kingdom of the Son 
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of man, one must read the thirteenth and fourteenth verses 
of the seventh chapter. ** Behold, one like the Son of 
man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the 
Ancient of days, and they brought him near before him. 
And there was given him dominion, and glory, and a king- 
dom, that all people, nations, and languages, should serve 
him: his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall 
not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not be 
destroyed." 

In studying this chapter and this book, in teaching it to 
young America, it is not enough to go back to old Israel's 
martyrdom and Messianic dreams. It is not enough to 
set this book in its heroic place and time, or even to relate 
it to the other Apocalypses, the book of Enoch, or Baruch, 
the fourth book of Esdras, the Assumption of Moses, or the 
Sibylline Oracles. All these help us to understand the 
manner of its composition, and the way the history is made 
to lead up to prediction and vision. We shall not, how- 
ever, get its full value till we have found its application to 
our own age, and translated its spirit into our own mood. 
And by this I do not mean any attempt to read the date of 
a coming Millennial Kingdom or a Messianic return, from 
the so-called ** time, times, and a half " of Daniel's predic- 
tion. Of all the monstrosities of pious scholarship, none 
have been so futile and disheartening as the attempt to 
set a date for that *' far-off divine event to which the whole 
creation moves." 

I mean rather to ask ourselves in view of the story of the 
.Hebrew martyrs and this prophecy of a coming kingdom of 
the Son of man, what is to be our attitude in our own most 
tragic era. Today as of old the righteous suffer unde- 
servedly. Today, as in the day of the Maccabees, over 
great stretches of the earth God's people are persecuted. 
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Today, as of old, the martyr saints cry out, ** How long, 
O God, how long! *' Today, as of old, religious custom 
and divine practices are in danger of being swept away by 
new waves of paganism. It is a time to bring all the 
inspiration of the real Apocalypse of Daniel, and the more 
glorious Apocalypse we call the book of Revelation, to the 
help of the Christian witnesses, the martyr souls of our 
own day. 

Let us say to them, yes, to ourselves, in the words of the 
old Gospel song, ** Dare to be a Daniel! ** We are accus- 
tomed to the daring of battle — this is the daring of peace. 
We are used to the daring of doing wrong — this is the 
daring of doing right. As our most daring modern Ameri- 
can, Theodore Roosevelt, used to say, ** There is no sport 
in the world like a fight for righteousness." We know the 
daring of action ; this may be the clear, quiet acceptance of 
martyrdom for God. 

** Dare to be a Daniel " to resist the temptation of being 
a modern Babylonian. Babylon made bad practices 
** good form." Babylon sanctified physical excesses. As 
in the world of Rome in which Paul wrote, ** Be not con- 
formed to this world." We are to dare non-conformity. 
To be out of fashion, if dissipation becomes fashionable — 
that takes courage. But that is the daring of a follower of 
the Son of man. 

** Dare to be a Daniel " — do not dare to stop praying. 
Dare to say your prayers in the teeth of all the beasts. 
" Fear not them that kill the body; fear him who is able 
to destroy both soul and body." Have the holy courage 
born of loyal fear. Pray like Daniel, like Stephen, like 
your Master Jesus even in sight of the cross. 

** Dare to be a Daniel," the indomitable dreamer. Sur- 
render all things save your visions — fear nothing save 
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spiritual collapse. Keep your ideals of the coming King- 
dom, the coming Brotherhood, the coming Humanity, the 
coming Son of man. Live more worthily of your high 
vision, your holy dream. Try to lay some foundation 
stones even now of this House of Brotherhood, and trust 
the future to the Great Builder. And whatever the reac- 
tion or defeat of your hopes, repeat to your heart Bishop 
Cox's adaptation of Daniel's Dream, 

"For not like kingdoms of the world, 

Thy holy church, O God ; 
Tho' earthquake shocks are threatening her, 
And tempests are abroad; 

Unshaken as eternal hills, 

Immovable she stands, 
A mountain that shall fill the earth, 

A house not made by hands 1" 

Allen Eastman Cross. 
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Daniel s : 1-31 

"God will bring every work into judgment, with every hidden 
thing, whether it he good, or whether it he evil" — Eccl, 12 : 14, 

Histories of the past are often tracts for the times in 
which we live. This is true of one of the most recent of 
these. " The Outline of History/' by our contemporary, 
H. G. Wells, is really an elaborate tract for the times that 
have succeeded the tremendous cataclysm of the world war. 
It is ** a plain history of life and mankind," written to 
support the thesis that the world of humanity must be 
unified or it will destroy itself. 

The book of Daniel is, similarly, a story of the period of 
the exile of Israel, written as a tract for the later times of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, when he, as the champion of Hel- 
lenic ideas and Greek civilization, was assaulting the faith, 
the manners and the habits of life of the Jewish people. 
The contemporary situation, and the significance of the 
crisis to which the author of the book of Daniel addresses 
this prophecy, are set forth in detail in *' The Messages of 
the Apocalyptical Writers,'* by Prof. F. C. Porter. The 
theme of this particular chapter is, *' God's Judgment upon 
a Sacrilegious King." 

I. The sin ascribed to Belshazzar is the sin of pride, 
not only that, like his father, he forgot God in his pride, 
but that he was guilty of an act of sacrilege in using the 
temple vessels in his feast of revelry. The sin of Antiochus, 
in the time contemporary with the prophecy, was even 
greater than that of his prototype, in that he actually 
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erected an altar to Zeus on the altar of burnt incense in the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

What may be called '* the Greek view of life '* is always a 
menace to the inner shrine of the Christian faith. The 
popular Greek religion was, to a very large degree, an 
interpretation of the human passions. To the whole range 
of his inner experience the Greek gave definition and life, 
presenting it to himself in a series of spiritual forms, shaped 
into creatures like himself. In Aphrodite, he incarnated 
the passion of love. In Ares, he embodied the lust of war; 
in Athene, wisdom; in Apollo, music and the arts. He had 
little or no realization of the God, symbolized for the 
Hebrews by the Holy of Holies, or, expressed by Isaiah, 
** As the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my 
ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts." The late F. W. H. Myers, speaking of his early 
passion for the Greek classics, confesses that '* they were 
but intensifications of my own being. They drew from me 
and fostered evil as well as good ; they might aid imagina- 
tive impulse and detachment from sordid interests, but 
they had no check for pride." And it was with pride that 
Daniel charged Belshazzar when he said, *' And thou, O 
Belshazzar, hast not humbled thine heart." 

And with the sin of pride, there dwelt in his heart another 
of the strongest passions that works ruin in our modern 
life — the passion for pleasure. Not that the religion of 
the Greek taught him to identify pleasure with license or 
with the sordid life of the libertine. " That there were 
libertines among the Greeks goes without saying," says G. 
Lowes Dickinson, " but the conception that the Greek rule 
of life was to follow impulse, and abandon restraint is a 
figment of the would-be ' Hellenists ' of our own time." 
And it is with these latter that we have to deal. Pleasure 
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IS the inevitable accompaniment and result of all true self- 
realization and development of body, mind or soul; and 
the stern repressions of innocent and pure amusement, 
that the Puritan imposed as the law of the good life, is far 
removed from the Greek conception of the good life, or 
that of Jesus, who consciously made the contrast between 
himself and John, when he said that he came ** eating and 
drinking." But the life that pursues pleasure as the su- 
preme end of life will find that it will consume the very 
fiber of life itself. " If men love the pleasure of eating," 
says Tolstoy, ** if they allow themselves to love this pleas- 
ure, if they find it good, there is no limit to the augmenta- 
tion of pleasure, no limit beyond which it may not grow. 
The satisfaction of a need has limits, but pleasure has 
none." So Belshazzar discovered when, as the wine 
mounted to his head, this absorbing passion put its maw 
on the sacred symbols of a nation's faith, and he ordered 
the gold and silver vessels of Israel's temple to be used to 
enhance the extravagance of his riotous feast. 

II. But, with the sin there came ** the handwriting 
on the wall." We are not told by the narrator of this 
dramatic incident that anybody saw it but the king, and 
it would not be more impressive to us if he had so intended 
us to understand it, than if the words were a vision of 
coming judgment that sprang out of the disordered mind 
and soul of the king. 

These handwritings on the wall are not less terrible 
when they are written upon and by the conscience of a 
nation, or of an individual, than if they were written on 
walls of stone. They could be seen in the Roman world, 
as decay and corruption and every form of iniquity began 
to eat at the vitals of her life, before the Eternal City fell. 
They could have been seen in those days when the French 
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aristocracy trampled the peasant under foot, regardless of 
his wrongs, fattening on his woe. They were seen by 
the conscience of the nation when slavery was entrenched 
in America, when, '* proud, arrogant, it defied the mcnral 
sense of the worid.'^ It was seen by a few lonely souls in 
our time, before the tragedy inmieasurable and unbe- 
lievable, of universal war, shadowed and then engulfed 
the world. It was seen by statesmen and politicians when, 
behind closed doors, they cowered and talked, with bated 
breath, of the specter of Bolshevism abroad in all lands. 
We see it still as we look at the classes that are made the 
pavement beneath the heel of *' modem progress "; and 
the social conscknce, whenever it becomes alive and sensi- 
tive, sees, above thejn, the warning of social troubles that 
are to come. The drinker sees it above the hand that 
is beginning to shake; the cigarette fiend, in the trembling 
fingers, in the fluttering heart; and the pleasure-seeker, 
in the subtle disinclination to work, the increasing lack of 
responsibility, and in a score of other signs, that write their 
warnings on the minds and souls of men. We are all 
given a premonition of the truth of the w^ords of Jesus, 
** There is nothing hid, save that it should be manifested; 
neither was anything made secret, but that it should come 
to light." 

III. The tragic thing about human life is that so often 
it does not heed these warnings. A nation is impressed, 
in the lurid light of a world that is burning before its eyes, 
with the truth that the world must be unified by the great 
cooperative life of a spiritual kingdom; but, while that 
world is still smoldering, it can turn to a self-centered life 
and selfish ways again. A whole civilization can cower 
before the specter of Bolshevism, but, as soon as it has got 
over its first fright, it tries to batten down the hatches on 
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the seething protests that it has got to face and meet. 
A young life is always suspicious of the warnings of the 
older generation. We think that somehow we will be the 
exception that " proves " the rule. Our fathers and 
mothers, our teachers and friends have probably exag- 
gerated the consequences of the one lie, the single piece of 
intellectual dishonesty, the yielding to the sins of the flesh. 
We toss our heads against the conventions; and sometimes 
rightly, for some of them are silly enough. But, often too, 
we toss our heads against the great commandments of 
life, the laws of the moral and spiritual life that are as 
inevitable and relentless as the law of gravity, for good as 
well as evil, for permanent happiness as well as for life- 
long misery. 

Daniel recites the story of Belshazzar's own father's 
pride and its punishment. That was the meaning of the 
solemn words, ''Numbered," ''Weighed," "Divided." 
But Daniel goes on, " And thou his son, O Belshazzar, 
hast not humbled thine heart, though thou knewest all 
this." We do not hear that the feast was broken up by 
the warning. And how many there are who are not more 
concerned to heed warnings that are as near and vivid as 
Belshazzar's! 

IV. But the law takes effect nevertheless. " God will 
bring every work into judgment, with every hidden thing, 
whether it be good, or whether it be evil." It takes first- 
hand experience, often, to find that out, although God's 
warnings are but human experience offered beforehand to 
the believing soul. 

Life is a trying and a testing business. " It is like a 
fire," says St. Paul, burning away the wood, hay and 
stubble of a man's achievement. " It is like a flood," 
says our Lord, discovering whether our life is founded on 
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rock. It is a battle that tests every ounce of moral and 
spiritual strength. It was the French revolutionist, 
Mirabeau, who used to say, " Little things don't matter. 
The small moralities of life are the enemies of the great 
morality that a man must have for its largest affairs." 
But he found out that he was mistaken. When the great 
storm burst upon the nation, and every man was tested to 
the uttermost depths of his being, the people called him to 
leadership. But the dissoluteness of his life was weighed 
in that hour. He had squandered his strength in his 
disobedience to what he had called the private moralities 
of life. And he bowed his head upon his arms and wept. 
** I am not able," he said. 

** In that night was Belshazzar the king of the Chaldeans 
slain." So Shelley asks, — 

"Capst thou discern 
The signs of seasons, yet perceive no hint 
Of change in that scene in which thou art 
Not a spectator, but an actor? or 
Art thou a puppet moved by enginery? 
The day that dawns in fire will die in storms, 
Even though the noon be calm." 

But life tests the good as well as the evil. Daniel himself 
stands for that — the unbowed life, the unbought soul. 
The crisis in which he figures, as the divine flame of the 
faithful and believing soul, produced a century of national 
independence for the Jews, with the renewal of national 
ideals and efforts that this involved. It interrupted the 
Hellenization of Judaism and put an end to its most dan- 
gerous phases. The life of Daniel was the flame of faith 
and uncorrupted goodness that was the torch in the hands 
of Judaism in one age, as was the book of the Revelation, 
in the hands of the martyred followers of Jesus, in a later 
age. It kept faith in God, and in the unseen reign of God, 
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and in his final vindication, alive, when all the events and 
outward circumstances of life seemed to deny it. It kept 
alive the faith in simple goodness and fidelity to duty, 
when, in a dark and bewildered age, all human life seemed 
bent on extinguishing it. And that life and its story re- 
mains today an arsenal of those weapons of the spirit that 
are used to fight the good fight of faith. It gives us, what 
that other modern tract of the times to which I referred in 
the beginning gives us, as its central message: ** The his- 
tory of our race and personal religious experience run so 
closely parallel as to seem to a modern observer almost the 
same thing; both tell of a being, at first, scattered and blind 
and utterly confused, feeling its way to the serenity and 
salvation of an ordered and coherent purpose." That is 
the handwriting on the wall, as it is written by God, and 
interpreted by Jesus Christ, as his judgment and his mercy, 
the process of divine justice, which is, at the same time, the 
process of the divine redemption, purging the evil from, 
and establishing the good in every life. 

Ernest Graham Guthrie. 
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Daniel 6 : 1-28 

'Who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions," — Heb, xi : 23, 

As a child there always seemed to me to be a great 
deal of mystery about the question why the lions did not 
eat Daniel. If Daniel escaped the lions in the den at 
Babylon, was God fair in not similarly protecting the early 
Christians who were thrown to the lions in the amphitheater 
at Rome? 

I suppose the truth of the matter is twofold. First, 
that there is a great difference among lions; and second, 
that there is a great difference among Daniels. 

Livingstone records his experience as follows: — ''Nothing 
that I ever learned of the lion could lead me to attribute to 
it either the ferocious or noble character ascribed to it 
elsewhere," and he adds that its roar is not distinguishable 
from that of the ostrich. Dan Crawford tells us that he 
found the man-eating lion to be a coward much afflicted 
with the mange. " The lion," says K. J. Andersson, '* as 
with other members of the feline family, seldom attacks 
his prey openly, unless compelled by extreme hunger. 
For the most part he steals upon it in the manner of a cat, 
or ambushes himself near to the water or pathway fre- 
quented by the game." It is only the old lions whose 
teeth have become injured with constant wear who become 
man-eaters. They hide in the tall grass of the nsurow 
trails. Dan Crawford found that a broad road which 
makes the lion come out into the open before attacking 
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is the best way of stopping any man-eating lion from his 
operations. 

Yet even if you catch a cat, and get it where it cannot 
run away, and make it mad, it will do the best it can to eat 
you. But you are to blame, not the cat. So the Romans 
probably got their lions out in the open and made them 
mad, and set them on the Christians. So the Romans 
were really to blame, not the lions. 

So in thinking about other people who have been eaten 
by lions, I always consider the great difference there is 
between lions. Some are only cowardly cats. But others, 
when they are hungry and baited by wicked men, are dan- 
gerous and fierce. 

Perhaps the reason I have escaped so far is that all the 
lions I have happened to meet have been the tame, cowardly 
kind. But when another fellow gets caught and eaten I 
think that maybe he met one of the fierce, hungry, baited 
brutes, the horror of whose exploits fills the imagination 
of the natives in all lion-infested countries. 

The peculiar interest of the adventure of Daniel was 
that his lions were undoubtedly fierce, because they had 
the mastery of " the men who had accused Daniel, and of 
their children, and of their wives, and brake all their bones 
in pieces or ever they came at the bottom of the den." 
Of course they had had one more night of disappointment 
and fasting since the arrival of Daniel in their midst. 
Still, even allowing for that, they must have been hungry 
and fierce enough when their first visitor arrived. 

So the question still remains, ** Why did the lions not 
eat Daniel? '' Now the answer to that question depends 
on the kind of person who answers it. 

The humorist says, " The lions did not eat Daniel, 
because he was two- thirds grit and the rest backbone! " 
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That is a good answer, but the trouble about it is that 
so many other men of real grit and backbone have perished 
m spite of all their courage — the young men- whom the 
lions of war have eaten; the heroes of adventure no whit 
less men than Daniel whom the lions of the desert have 
devoured, what of them? 

The pious man answers, '* The reason the lions did not 
eat Daniel was that God took care of him, and did not let 
them eat him." But why does God not protect the 
Armenian Christians against their foes; why did God not 
protect the early Christian martyrs who trusted in him just 
as truly as Daniel did? Is it fair for God to protect one 
favorite who trusts in him and let a thousand other equally 
trustful souls be brutally murdered? 

Both the answers of the humorous and of the pious man 
are parts of the whole truth. 

There are three major principles in the important art of 
preventing lions from eating you. 

The first is a very old product of universal common 
sense. It is the principle that *' God helps those who help 
themselves." God is not interested in idle prayers. 
Miracles only happen to you after you have done every- 
thing you possibly can. Where human effort ends, there 
God waits to complete and satisfy. The idea that praying 
relieves you from the trouble of doing anything about it is 
old-fashioned nowadays. If you do not take the proper 
precautions and make the utmost efforts yourself, no 
amount of piety or praying will save you. God has no 
favorites. The universe is conducted on strictly impartial 
lines. Those who obey the laws succeed. Those who 
disobey are punished. Nobody has a private entree with 
the powers that be so as to be able to play the r61e of 

teacher's pet," disobey and yet go unpunished. 
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The second principle is this: " If you want to keep from 
being eaten by lions, you must not only believe in God, 
but you must know something about lions." 

I gather from the story that Daniel knew something 
about lions. I would not wonder if he had been a lion 
hunter in his youth. Daniel seems to have known that a 
lion will never attack a man in the open who stands looking 
at him and seems not to be afraid of him. Now the men 
who were thrown in the next morning with their wives and 
children probably screamed and cried with fear long before 
they reached the mouth of the den. The lions licked their 
lips at the sound and growled to one another, " Here come 
people who are scared of us! " When these folk got to the 
mouth of the den they struggled fiercely. The lions looking 
up saw now an arm and now a leg, as the soldiers tried to 
force the poor, whining people down. When at last they 
did fall in, all that was necessary was a leap at the falling, 
helpless mass and all was over. 

But Daniel, I gather from the story, caused his captors 
no trouble whatsoever. When he was sentenced, he 
walked quietly with the soldiers to the mouth of the den 
and when he came to it leapt quietly and lightly right down 
into it. The lions who were having their afternoon nap 
in the corner opened each one an eye in shock to see lighting 
on his feet before them a terrible man with burning, fiery 
eyes who looked at them fixedly and cowed them by the 
majesty of his bearing. Poor lions! I imagine they spent 
an uneasy and trembling night, each one trying to hide 
behind the other to get away from that terrible presence 
and those fiery, burning eyes. The lions did not eat Daniel 
because they were scared of him. Daniel knew the nature 
and laws of lions, so they feared him. 

The other principle is equally important. It is this: 
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If you want to keep from being eaten by lions, you must 
not only know something about lions, but you must believe 
in God. 

We have been expending some sympathy on the lions 
who must have spent so anxious a night with this bold 
intruder in their den. But think for a moment of Daniel 
himself. While to lion eyes he was imperturbable and terri- 
ble in his domination of their brute spirits, yet in his own 
deep nature below the heroic surface, what perturbations 
there must have been! 

No, it was within that the secret of his power lay. No 
man can be sure whether his knowledge is sufficient to 
cope with the situation that confronts him. Perhaps it 
will not work. But the man who believes in God is bold 
to dare. He knows that, whether immediate success or 
immediate failure is his lot, he is God's man, because he 
has done his best. He knows that whatever apparently 
happens to him at the moment, his future felicity is in the 
hands of God. He dares all, because God is back of him. 
Suffering, loss, defeat, death do not matter; God is above 
and beyond them all with promises that exceed all the 
desires of man. 

It was a hard night for Daniel to stand alert, with bold 
front and undismayed countenance, in^ a den of lions. 
Knowledge alone could not perhaps have sustained him, 
but knowledge united to faith is invincible. 

I do not know what the nature of lions in the den where 
you are may be. They may be lusts, or they may be 
glooms, they may be fears, or they may be aches arid pains; 
they may be spites or losses or conditions or misunder- 
standings; they may bear a thousand different names. 
Whether they take the form of a hostile universe or a vicious 
microbe, remember the experience of Daniel — evil is 
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always afraid of the person who knows its nature and does 
not fear it. And no person fears evil who knows God. 
I do not care what the names of your lions may be, if you 
keep studying the weak points of the enemy, and keep 
faith in God's care of you, then some day the chronicle of 
your life will read with your name inserted for that of 
Daniel: — '* So Daniel was taken up out of the den, and 
no manner of hurt was found upon him, because he had 
trusted in his God.*' 

/. Edgar Park. 
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Jer. 29: 10-14; Ezra i : i-ii 

"When Jehovah brought hack those that returned to Zion, 
We were like unto them that dream. 
Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 
And our t&ngue with singing: 
Then said they among the nations, 
Jehovah hath done great things for them" — Psa. 126 : i, 2, 

It is a song of home-coming. Harps that had long hung 
upon the willows in sad disuse in a land of captivity have 
been anew tuned to glad music. *' Home, home, sweet, 
sweet home,'' is the hymn to which they now furnish accom- 
paniment. Laughter has supplanted lamentations, music 
has made moaning to cease. 

Centuries after the experience thus celebrated the heart 
of humanity beats in sympathy with its joy. Who has 
not known, at least in imagination, something of the happi- 
ness of going home? Most can recall some exile from loved 
scenes and associations. Men and women look back 
through the years to the time they left the home of child- 
hood for strange places and ways. Perhaps it was school or 
college that called them, and they were glad to go. But 
oh, how glad they were when vacation gave them the 
opportunity to return to the familiar friends and places! 
Perhaps the necessity of earning a livelihood compelled 
them to leave the quiet rural life and to plunge into the 
mad rush of the city thoroughfare. How the strangeness of 
it all oppressed them; how the hurry and confusion of it 
bewildered them; how they longed for the open places and 
the friendly faces of the country home! When Thanks- 
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giving or Christmas or summer privilege released them 
from bondage to business how eagerly they hastened to the 
old home to renew youth in its fellowship! Travelers in 
distant lands, soldiers across the sea, invalids in hospitals — 
have they not all known the heart-hunger which only home- 
coming can satisfy; can they not all enter into the spirit 
of the song the Jews sang when the bars of Babylonian 
captivity fell and the path was opened for them to return 
to the city of their fathers and of their hearts' love? They 
seem to have found the complete fulfilment of the word of 
their prophet, — " The ransomed of Jehovah shall return, 
and come with singing unto Zion; and everlasting joy shall 
be upon their heads." It was like a dream ; it was too good 
to be true. And yet it was true. Exile was over, home- 
coming was a reality. The Lord had done great things for 
that remnant of Judah, whereof they were glad. 

But the Lord's ways in restoration, as in exile, seem 
strange ways. The ransomed who have come with singing 
unto Zion have come back a little company, a mere hand- 
ful of all who went into captivity, a trickling stream instead 
of a mighty, flowing river, mingling with their song their 
prayer for larger mercies, — " Turn again our captivity, O 
Jehovah, as the streams in the South." They would see 
their brethren who are still in Babylon coming home in 
multitudes, a vast stream, as when from the northern hills 
of Palestine and Syria the gathering rainfall fills the long 
empty channels and river-beds of the South. These exiles 
come back to Jerusalem, not as college students and busi- 
ness men return to the old homestead, to find waiting 
friends, the glowing hearth and the laden board awaiting 
them; they come back to a desolate city with broken walls 
and ruined temple, homes waste and forsaken. It was 
indeed a *' dream " — their exuberance of gladness in 
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home-coming. Only a few thousand at most have come to 
face the desolation of their city and undertake the work of 
renewal. They feel the need of helpers for companion- 
ship and courage and achievement. Tears mingle with 
their gladness as they survey the situation. 

I think the Christian people of our day, eager and intent 
on restoration and upbuilding of all that has been torn 
down by human passion and hatred and greed, coming back 
to take account of what is left of moral and spiritual values 
after the ravages of warfare, are prepared to understand 
and to enter into sympathy with the returning exiles 
as they come to Zion, at once with song and tears. Singing 
our praise for blessings known and others out of sight, how 
we long for larger fellowship in the service of our spiritual 
Zion! To build the city of God on the earth calls for many 
loyal hearts and strong hands. Spiritual pioneers of a new 
age are like men who go to hitherto uninhabited regions to 
break ground and sow seed for a larger civilization. Through 
their songs one may hear their sighs in the weariness of 
waiting. Yet seed-sowing shall mean reaping. '*They 
that sow in tears shall reap in joy." Nay, they sow in 
joy in anticipation of glad harvests which shall bless those 
yet to follow. Humble souls who view ruins to be repaired 
may still sing for the city of God rising just beyond their 
vision. 

For it is the city of God these exiles from Babylon go 
home to restore. It is that gives significance to their 
movement. It was Jehovah who " brought back those 
that returned to Zion." It was in the plan and purpose of 
the Eternal that a city should be set again on the hill whose 
light should not be hid from the world. It was he who had 
said through his servants the prophets, ** I will gather you 
from all the nations, and from all the places whither I have 
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driven you; and I will bring you again unto the place 
whence I caused you to be carried away captive." It was 
he who " stirred up the spirit of Cyrus, king of Persia " to 
change the policy of Oriental monarchs who had preceded 
him, and to adopt a generous policy toward subject peoples. 
He would make an ally of a conquered foe; he treated 
religious convictions with consideration. He sent home 
captive peoples who had been dragged into exile by barbaric 
predecessors. Xenophon, picturing the character of Cyrus, 
and his wonderful skill in government, said he could rule a 
world as easily as another king could manage a single realm. 
It was this conqueror from the north whom the great 
prophet of promise names as Jehovah's ** anointed," and 
represents God as saying to him, " I will gird thee, though 
thou hast not known me." God knows how to use not 
only a chosen people but a heathen king for the ultimate 
establishment of a kingdom of righteousness and peace on 
the earth. 

For consider how important was this matter of the re- 
turn of Judah from Babylon to rebuild a city of God. 

Crude and narrow no doubt were the thoughts of this 
returning remnant of Judah. Unlike the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ was their conception of the God who 
would set them apart for his special service. Yet to their 
faithfulness to the ideals of righteousness and truth given 
them the world owes the light which shines from their 
sacred pages in the Old Testament, and from the more 
sacred pages which contain the story of his life and teaching 
for whom in partial blindness they prepared the way. 
Judaism, restored under Cyrus' decree, under God's far- 
reaching purpose, made possible Christianity and the shin- 
ing of the true light to lighten every man coming into the 
world. Well may the returning captives sing, though they 
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must be God's house, God's presence, the symbols and 
assurances of God's care and love. You can see those 
returning exiles crossing the desert waste, and nearing the 
land of promise, made doubly dear by absence; they are 
saying, 

**I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains; 
From whence shall my help come? 
My help cometh from Jehovah, 
Who made heaven and earth. 

Jehovah will keep thy going out and thy coming in 
From this time forth and for evermore." 

They are coming back to the presence and the worship 
of their God. 

Are men and women today, with larger knowledge, with 
broader vision, who may^ know the God and Father of 
Jesus Christ, less interested to cultivate his fellowship and 
to behold his face? Can we journey through this star-lit 
world, the very habitation of the Eternal Spirit of Light 
and Love, through deserts made gardens by his grace, and 
carry with us no sense and no symbols of his presence? 
Can we think of the worth of the Infinite Mind and Heart 
and bring with us no recognition of that worth in worship? 
How different so is our attitude from that of the lower 
creatures about us, who see the same world but see in it no 
suggestion of eternal value and beauty? 

Man who knows his heritage seeks fellowship with tfce 
mind of God revealed in the mind of Christ ; in that fellow- 
ship he finds his supreme privilege — association with the 
highest and holiest. Who can measure the joy and worth 
of such communion? Worship opens the whole being to 
the shining of the cleansing, life-giving light of heaven. 

Is not this the very substance of home-coming? Home 
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is not place and plenty; home is friendship and love, is 
fellowship and peace. In its best njeaning it is the '* peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding," but is known of 
the devout and seeking soul. 

Jesus pictures home-coming when he tells the story of the 
youth who has been in the far country, but who has come 
to himself, and so has come home to the father's house where 
love and life await him. It is his call to those in the 
captivity of sin and selfishness to come home to God and 
find in the Father's house joy and peace in the presence of 
love and the privilege of service. 

Stephen Alison Norton. 
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Ezra 3 : i — 6 : 22 

"My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of Jehovah." — 
Psalm 84 : 2, 

There is a passage in Robert Browning's " Paracelsus " 
in which he says that it sometimes seems as if the man of 
genius 

**Were laid away in some gn'cat trance — ^the ages 
Coming and going all the while — till dawned 
His true time's sidvent." 

There are certain long sections of the Bible which some- 
times seem to be laid away in such a trance in history, 
because there is nothing in the life of our own time to 
match and to interpret them. But eventually history 
circles back upon itself. It is not literally true to say that 
history repeats itself. History never duplicates itself 
precisely. But we do seem to live through periods and 
problems which in some measure parallel the past, and at 
such moments the present wakens the past from its trance 
and the past helps us to explain and to interpret the present. 

The books of Ezra and Nehemiah and the prophecies of 
Haggai and Zechariah lay in some such historical trance 
until these last few years. They are books which have to 
do with the problem of a reconstruction era. During the 
last quarter of the last century and the first ten or fifteen 
years of this century there was little or nothing in the life 
of our time to help us understand the problems and tempers 
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of an age of reconstruction. We were thinking about 
progress rather than reconstruction. 

But the past five years have thrust the tasks of recon- 
struction into the foreground of our world and in so doing 
they wakened these remote and forgotten books of the 
Old Testament from their neglect and have made them 
live again as part of the experience of our own day. 

With what immediacy do the phrases of that old time of 
the rebuilding of the Jewish world after the return from 
exile come home to our minds. They knew all about the 
shrinking value of investments. Those were " days when 
one came to an heap of twenty measures, and there were 
but ten: when one came to the pressfat to draw out fifty 
vessels and there were but twenty." They discovered long 
ago that higher wages do not mean increased purchasing 
power, ** He that earneth wages earneth wages to put it into 
a bag with holes." They knew something about the selfish- 
ness of a reconstruction age following a period of idealism 
and sacrifice, when every man was thinking more about 
making his own holdings secure than about the healing of 
the world, ** Ye looked for much, and it came to little. 
Why? saith the Lord of hosts. Because ye run every man 
unto his own house." 

There is not a chapter of these reconstruction books 
which is not lighted up by the tempers and problems of 
these years which have followed the war. And there 
is not a moral lesson written long ago on these pages that 
has not found new and immediate meanings for our own 
time. 

The central interest of all these books is the rebuilding 
of the temple, and of the walls of the city. First of all 
these priests and prophets insisted that no good could 
come until the full opportunities for religion and the full 
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recognition of the central place of religion had been restored. 
And then after that they wished to rebuild around their 
little world the walls of their secular society. 

The task of rebuilding or reconstructing anything in this 
world never has the zest which pioneering and creating has. 
It is a sobering business to tackle the ruins of a city or of a 
human life and try to recreate it again. Such a task calls 
for far more patience and wisdom than the original fashion- 
ing of society and of character. The mind is turned con- 
stantly backward, rather than forward. It remembers the 
glories and beauties of yesterday and thinks wistfully upon 
them. The man who has to live and work in an age of 
reconstruction understands the pathos of the poet's mood, 

"It is not now as it hath been of yore ; — 
Turn wheresoe'er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 
... I know, where'er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth." 

No one of us will ever forget the shock with which he felt 
the world rock under his feet in the midsunruner of 1914 
and his vague sense of impending trouble. I can still 
remember the tremendous impression made upon me by 
two sentences in the London Nation of August 8, 1914 — 
words which one felt to be true, and yet which then could 
not be fully realized as they are now realized in retrospect. 
" In the second great home of Christendom, the words of 
Jesus spoken to redeem mankind from just such a desolating 
crime as this, are as if they never had been said. . . . The 
society of hope and ideals lies in ruins; in months or years 
to come our enfeebled hands must collect its broken stones 
and try to rebuild it." 

That last sentence might have been taken from the book 
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of Ezra. For it would have been true of the task to which 
Ezra set his hand as it has become all too true in the eight 
years since it was written — just eight years ago the very 
week of this lesson — so terribly and deeply true of us. For 
the enfeebled hands of the modern world are trying to 
collect and rebuild the broken stones of that brave and 
hopeful world in which we used to live. 

Scholars tell us that Ezra's temple was a meager and 
pathetic thing beside Solomon's temple. They also tell 
us that the religion of the Jews after the return from exile 
became more and more provincial and petty, that in Ezra 
we have the beginnings of that narrowness and triviality 
which we see as a finished product in the Pharisees of Jesus' 
time. Certainly we miss in the religion of the Jewish age 
of reconstruction the great social sweep and vision of the 
prophets before the exile. But it is perfectly clear to any 
one who reads his Old Testament with opened eyes that 
Amos and Hosea, Micah and Isaiah were solitary voices 
crying in a wilderness. The religion of the average Jew was 
a religion which said, *' My country right or wrong," and 
which knew no conscience in the average man above the 
low levels of a bigoted patriotism. 

If the religion which gathered again around the rebuilt 
temple of Ezra was not so widely a social fact, nor so gener- 
ally a national asset, it had sonlething which the earlier 
religion lacked, a fresh sense of the importance of the single 
religious individual. The religion of the eighth to the sixth 
centuries B. C. was a ** social gospel." In the few true 
prophets it was a social gospel in the best sense of the word. 
In the many false prophets it was a social gospel in the 
worst sense of the word, in that the average man felt no call 
to be better than his fellows. 

But the rebuilt religion which Ezra fashioned started all 
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over again with the single individual. All through the 
writings of this remote time of reconstruction there seems to 
run the conviction that the world will be no better than the 
men who make it up, that the national chain will be no 
stronger than its weakest links, that the only way to rebuild 
a lasting religion is to start from the ground up with indi- 
vidual men and women. 

Is not the time coming when, without any disloyalty 
to all that is fine and prophetic in the social gospel, we need 
also the humbler but more intimate and searching truths of 
this former age of reconstruction for our own healing? 
We identified Christianity with civilization. We spread 
our religion thin over great areas of politics, business, 
philanthropy. We neglected the deliberate deepening of 
our own character. 

The pendulum of religious interest and emphasis will 
constantly swing back and forth in history and in personal 
experience between stress upon society and upon the indi- 
vidual. The book of Ezra and its companions in history 
mark a temporary swinging of the religious pendulum 
toward the necessity for good men and women as the founda- 
tion for a stable religious society. 

There have been many modern Christians who were 
unwilling to move any faster toward the kingdom of heaven 
than the rest of society moved. They had neither the wish 
nor the courage to step out ahead of the rank and file. 
Their rule of life was a law of religious averages. They did 
not believe that they could save themselves unless they 
were saved as part of the human world to which they 
belonged. 

All this, in its own way, was right and true. But there 
comes a time in the history of men and nations when the 
only hope for the world is to be found in individuals who 
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have stepped beyond the ranks of mediocrity and have 
staked out advance positions in the worid of character. 
Such solitary lives, particularly in the time of reconstruc- 
tion, may not be impressive and representative. They 
will seem meager and lonely, as did Ezra's temple when 
compared with Solomon's temple. But they gather up all 
that was really worth while out of the past and they hold 
the key to the future. 

We need characters like that today. We need churches 
like that. It is better for the spiritual well-being of society 
to have some modest and meager temple like that of Ezra, 
where men really worship God, than to have a magnificent 
Solomon's temple where they worship false gods and 
wander off into a thousand idolatries. The only excuse for 
churches is that they gather together men who are better 
than the rest of the world. It is in this mood that a great 
English churchman wrote just before he died, *' Primarily 
the business of Christians is with the moral standard of their 
own society and with themselves as its members. The 
raising of that will gradually bring about the elevation of the 
great mass of those who belong to it. So long as Church- 
men do not see that they should have any moral standard 
higher than the world at large, so long is the Christian 
Church failing in its mission. . . . We want an enormously 
heightened public opinion within the Church and then it is 
bound to affect the world at large." That was precisely 
what Ezra the churchman of long ago thought and what 
he was trying to accomplish in the rebuilding of the temple. 
That is precisely what the Christian Church ought to be 
undertaking today in our time of modern reconstruction. 

Willard Learoyd Sperry. 
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ESTHER SAVES HER PEOPLE 

Esther 4: 10—5; 3 

"The righteous cried, and Jehovah heard, 
And delivered them out of all their troubles," 

— Psalm 34 : IT- 

In the book of Esther we have a charming romance whose 
scene is laid in far-away Persia. It is a story in which 
there is little religion but much patriotism. 

Ahasuerus, or Xerxes, is the typical king, arrogant, cruel, 
selfish. Vashti, his queen, displeases him and he dismisses 
her. A search is made through the kingdom for fair young 
virgins, the fairest to succeed her. Esther, an orphan of 
Jewish parentage, reared by her wise old cousin, Mordecai, 
is chosen queen. 

Xerxes has entrusted the affairs of state largely to Haman, 
a small man, bloated with his own conceit and full of racial 
prejudice. In order to have his own vanity flattered he 
requires all the subjects of the king to prostrate themselves 
before himself as if he were the chief potentate, but Morde- 
cai, the old Jew, refuses to do him obeisance, probably on 
the old religious grounds that he must not assume any 
posture of reverence to any being save Jehovah. 

Haman's vanity is wounded and he sets about humiliat- 
ing Mordecai. He so works upon the king that an edict is 
Issued ordering the slaughter of all the Jews in the kingdom 
and the confiscation of their property. 

Mordecai learns of the edict and appeals to his cousin, 
the young queen, Esther, to save her people. When 
Esther reminds him of the danger of appearing before the 
king unbidden, Mordecai uses the words which have been 
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used as the text for thousands of sermons, '* Who knoweth 
whether thou art not come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this? " 

Esther recognizes the voice of duty and determines to 
obey it even at the cost of her life. She goes unbidden to 
the king; is welcomed by him; the king learns of the 
machinations of Haman; rescinds the order to destroy 
the Jews; and has Haman executed upon the gallows which 
he had constructed for Mordecai. 

There are several interesting and important lessons for 
us in this old romance: 

I. Duty is nearly always dangerous. One pursuing its 
path cannot avoid the risk of money, reputation, friends or 
even life. It is particularly true of all high and heroic 
duty, and first or last in every life there comes God's call 
to the heroic. But one should not be misled by this truth 
into thinking that the shirking of duty carries with it no 
peril. The one thing that is more perilous than duty is the 
shirking of it, for in the truest sense that always means 
defeat. 

II. Place, privilege and power do not free from re- 
sponsibility, but rather increase it. The old pagan idea 
was that the weak should serve the strong; the ignorant 
should serve the learned; the poor should serve the rich; 
and the subject should serve the king; an idea which still 
holds in all autocracies. But the Christian idea is the 
direct reverse of this — that every life should be a life of 
service, that privilege entails the assumption of responsi- 
bility, and that if there is to be any difference and if empha- 
sis is to be laid upon the duties of any class it should be that 
the strong should serve the weak, and the learned should 
serve the ignorant, and the rich should serve the poor. 
Mordecai drove home into the heart of Esther that her 
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place in the king's home did not free her from the responsi- 
bility to meet danger and, if need be, to sacrifice herself. 

III. Crises come without our bidding and often in the 
most unexpected ways. The whole world is one vast 
interlacement; no man live th unto himself; there is no such 
thing as national, industrial, or social independence. A 
few years ago, a half-crazy man in Sarajevo fired a pistol 
at a member of the royal family of Austria. Nothing could 
seem more remote to a man in Belgium, France, England, 
Russia or the United States, and yet that pistol shot set 
the world on fire and laid upon every individual in Christen- 
dom the duty of fighting that fire. If Esther could have 
escaped the dangerous duty of going unbidden into the 
presence of the king, she would have done it. But the 
foolish conduct of Haman, for which she was in no wise 
responsible, laid upon her the obligation. 

IV. It is folly for us to complain at this situation. 
Nothing is gained by whining about our plans being upset. 
The only thing for any one of us to do is to face the new 
duty with courage and resolution. Many a man in the last 
few years of the world war not only lost standing among his 
neighbors, but lost his own self-respect by simply cursing 
the war makers and whining about his own son being called 
into the service, rather than doing his own disagreeable 
duty and encouraging his son to do his. 

V. Timidity magnifies danger, while resolute courage 
not only minimizes but masters it. Esther was disposed 
to draw back from the danger of an unbidden interview with 
the king, lest her life should pay the forfeit, but when once 
she made up her mind to do the hard thing and uttered the 
heroic words, " If I perish, I perish," she found that the 
king was not offended, but received her graciously and 
granted her request. It does not always happen so in every 
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life, but it does happen often enough for us to say that it is 
the general rule. The safest way is not the way of the 
moral coward, but the way of the moral hero. 

VI. All men do not have equal responsibilities, but 
every man has his own supreme responsibility. Our 
education, wealth, social position, influence stand to each 
one of us as our own little kingdom and in the presence of 
the need of our fellows for service and help the call forever 
sounds in our ear^, ** Who knoweth whether thou art not 
come to thy kingdom for such a time as this? " That call 
comes with an imperious voice to all of us in the church 
today, when there are smoldering fires of hate in all the 
countries which participated in the world war, when class 
is arrayed against class, when capital and labor are at 
daggers' points and when the voice of selfishness is so loud 
and strident in politics. 

VII. It is a great thing for us to have a wise friend who 
in the times of our stress and emergency, when we are about 
to quail in the presence of a hard task or a dangerous re- 
sponsibility, will remind us as Mordecai reminded Esther, 
'* Who knoweth whether thou art not come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this? " God speaks in his own world 
with the supreme voice, but it is well for us to have the 
voice echoed by a wise and loving friend. 

VIII. Every life has its own divine plan. One of New 
England's greatest preachers, Horace Bushnell, preached a 
great sermon many years ago, in which his leading thought 
was, ** Every man's life should be a plan of God." It would 
save us from aimlessness if only we would realize that God 
has placed us where we are and given us the pecuHatr talent 
and training that we have for a specific use and that he is 
expecting us to measure up to our opportunities and 
responsibilities. 
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IX. In saving others we save ourselves. If the edict of 
King Ahasuerus had been carried out literally, Esther 
would have lost her life along with all the other Jews in 
the kingdom. This Esther did not know. Her conduct 
was altruistic, for she interceded with the king for her 
brethren, but in saving them she saved herself. Here the 
thought of the drama is in perfect harmony with the great 
principle of Jesus Christ: " If any man would save his life, 
he shall lose it; but if any man will lose his life for my sake 
and the gospel's, the same shall save it." 

H. Stiles Bradley. 
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THE SECOND RETURN FROM EXILE 

Ezra 7:1—8:36 

''The hand of our God is upon all them that seek him, for good*'-^ 
Ezra 8 : 22, 

It was not a long journey which Ezra made — only 
about as far as from New York to Chicago. He did not 
travel on the ** Limited," however, and four and one-half 
months were required for the trip. He was carrying valua- 
ble treasure through a region infested by wandering tribes 
of thieving Bedouins, yet he was not disturbed. He 
attributed the fact that his way had been made prosperous 
to his consciousness that the hand of the Lord was upon 
him for good. And it was this sense of a high purpose and 
of the divine favor which makes his journey worth studying. 

He had received a royal commission to look into the 
affairs of the Jews in Palestine. The treasure he bore for 
the work of social reconstruction had been donated by 
wealthy Babylonian Jews and by a royal grant. It was 
for the completion of the Temple and for the maintenance 
of the service in that restored place of worship. Inspired 
with a great religious purpose Ezra placed himself at the 
head of this band of volunteers and set out upon his pilgrim- 
age across the sands. 

He knew the perils of the trek he had undertaken but he 
was unwilling to lean upon the arm of flesh by asking for 
a military escort. ** I was ashamed to ask of the king 
a band of soldiers and horsemen to help us against the 
enemy in the way, because we had spoken unto the king, 
saying. The hand of our God is upon all them that seek 
him, for good." He felt that the righteousness of his cause 
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and the oyersirching pitovidence of God should be an ade- 
quate defence for the important interests he represented. 

If this could be done in the green tree five centuries before 
the Prince of Peace appeared to blend his mighty influence 
with the life currents of this troubled world, what have we 
a right to expect with the more seasoned timber of this 
twentieth century of the Christian era! We have indeed 
seen some impressive exhibits of the truth that there are 
great safeguards of national well-being which constantly 
transcend the arm of flesh. As one of our own prophets 
has said, ** It is too early to formulate a philosophy of the 
Great War, but we are justified in speaking of some im- 
pressions with a certain degree of confidence. The War has 
demonstrated that the successful issue of the struggle was 
due to the power of moral principle over intelligent self- 
interest and material efficiency. Hatred of injustice and 
passion for the right sustained the Allied morale through 
four years of bitter suffering and sacrifice. And the terrible 
retribution which has overtaken autocratic Germany is a 
demonstration on the field of history that material efficiency 
cannot overcome moral reality." 

When Ezra assembled his comp^any by the river Ahava 
where they lived in tents for three days and kept a religious 
fast as a solemn preparation for this journey of faith he 
found the expedition deficient in religious leadership. 
** I viewed the people, and the priests, and found there none 
of the sons of Levi." The representatives of that tribe 
particularly commissioned for the service of the altar, 
the tribe from which " the Levitical system " of which 
Ezra was the forerunner took its name, were lacking. He 
sought therefore to strengthen his following on that side. 
** The good hand of our God was upon us and they brought 
us a man of understanding " from the tribe of the Levites 
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and seventeen other men of like temper and spirit. The 
expedition then set forth with heightened courage through 
the presence of these men of piety and faith. 

Has modern society any similar concern for an adequate 
supply of religious leaders? The leading denominations 
of the United States are all sending forth appeals for an 
increase in the number of young men of good health, sound 
sense, trained intelligence, honest hearts and Christian 
devotion to fill the pulpits and lead the congregations for- 
ward in Christian action. The urgent appeal of the 
theological schools for this larger supply of men of parts 
to be trained for the Christian ministry is as yet meeting 
with no adequate response. Do Christian parents of 
promising sons strive by prayer and wise suggestion to 
incline the wills of those sons into this highest form of 
service? We all know that ministers themselves some- 
times discourage their own sons and the sons of other men 
from entering that calling by the publication of despondent 
articles and interviews touching '' the sad lot of the minis- 
ter of Christ." This more adequate supply of suitable 
material for religious leadership will not be forthcoming 
until in thousands of Christian homes there is a larger 
measure of the same solicitude manifested of old by this 
man of faith in studying the personnel of his expedition. 

Ezra was a scribe — he was of the dry, prosaic, literal 
type. He does not appeal to the popular imagination. 
He has almost none of the warmth of feeling, the dash of 
courage and the charm of uncalculating impulse which 
clothed men like David and Peter and Luther with peren- 
nial interest. His sober literalness was not calculated to 
make his life dramatic. 

But he showed his fidelity of purpose in carrying the 
treasure through safely and weighing it out before the 
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priests and the fathers in Israel before the Temple in 
Jerusalem, with never the loss of a pennyweight. He also 
carried without dilution or diminution "the Law'* to 
Jerusalem where it became the foundation of ** the Levitical 
Code ** which was to have large place in the religious de- 
velopment of the nation. He was called ** Ezra the Scribe" 
and the impression of a man dry and musty in his method 
must not obscure our eyes to the patient, persistent fidelity 
of the man. 

The conditions under which he worked were anything 
but easy. It was only a remnant of Israel that returned to 
rocky Judea. They were constantly beset upon the north 
by prosperous but half-pagan Samaritans. And farther 
north there were whole cities of men of mixed blood and of a 
perverted religious faith. The returning Jews might easily 
have allowed their own standards to be lowered and their 
ideals to be diluted by these vitiating influences. The 
recovery of their place of high usefulness among the nations 
was in great measure dependent upon the maintenance of 
'* a distinct and exclusive national existence.'* 

In the light of this moral imperative the devotion of 
Ezra to " the Law " becomes something vastly better than 
any narrow religious bigotry. It was deeper even than the 
instinct of self-preservation. It was the one way in whi^h 
the Jews could preserve and protect that spiritual deposit 
which had come down to them from the greater years of 
Hebrew history which lay in the past and be able to hand 
it over uncorrupted and undiminished to the still greater 
years which lay in the future of Israel's development. 

This rigorous insistence upon ** the Law " kept that little 
community intact and set up safeguards against the sins 
which would so easily beset them. The commercial genius 
of the Jew would carry him into all the great centers of 
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population. ** Knowing the Jew's weakness and the 
strong currents he must stem, this Law laid its restraining 
hand upon his commercial passions. It broke up intricate 
money relations by its system of Jubilees. It cut short the 
obligations of long debts. It abhorred usury and interest 
and threw into the very thick of commercial transactions 
the Sabbath Day." And all this stern insistence upon the 
requirements of ** the Law '* aided mightily in refining that 
remnant of gold against the day when it should be cast 
out into the great melting-pot of the total life of the world. 
When we are tempted toward moral laxity by some 
light-hearted enthusiasm over ** the liberty of the spirit " 
we may well remember who it was who said in telling fash- 
ion, ** If thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments!" 
The narrow, earnest, strenuous men have frequently 
guarded and handed on undiminished those rich deposits 
of faith and aspiration without which the world would have 
been poor indeed. The Pilgrims, the Puritans, the Scotch 
with their hard and stern theology, the whole vast array of 
law-abiding souls who walked in the fear of God, have left 
heritages of surpassing worth to those who should come 
after them. It may well be questioned whether the easy 
toleration, the broad and liberal theologies, the open horror 
of living by rule and rote, so much in evidence in our own 
day, will leave to those who come after us treasures which 
will make as good a showing when they are ** weighed out 
in the presence of the fathers of Israel " at the beautiful 
gate of the Temple. It is required of stewards that they 
be found faithful and " Ezra the Scribe " built upon the 
solid foundation of an even-handed, dependable fidelity 
a worthy life which has steadily made to the conscience of 
the race its own potent appeal. 

Charles Reynolds Brown. 
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Nehemiah I : i-ii 

"The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much," — 
James 5 ' J^. 

As found in the Hebrew Bible, the threefold canon of the 
Old Testament scriptures consist of (1) the Law, (2) the 
Prophets, and (3) Literature. 

In our English Bibles, the division of the inspired writ- 
ings of the Old Covenant is into (1) Law, (2) History, 
(3) Poetry and (4) Prophecy. 

The book of Nehemiah is the final volume in the library 
of History. By unanimous agreement of Jew and Gentile 
scholars, it is the latest written of all the books in the Old 
Testament. 

On the Hebrew rolls the writings of Ezra and Nehemiah 
are united in one, but from the time of the first translation 
made into a foreign language, that is, the Greek, which is 
called the Septuagint or version of the seventy (scholars), 
the two monographs of Ezra and Nehemiah have been 
separated, and we read them as two books. 

Yet, whether we view them in dual arrangement or as a 
literary unity, either and both bear one burden. Supreme 
above all is the idea of communion with God — even 
" the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man [that] 
availeth much.*' Here is a noble specimen of habitual 
private devotions. This was exceptional in times before 
the captivity, but after the restoration and especially 
following Jeremiah's plea for and treatise on the individual 
man's privileges and responsibilities before God, it is seen 
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to be very frequent in Jewish life, both perscmal and in 
the family. 

Scarcely subordinate, rather as closely united in living 
mutual help as body and limbs is the theme — so grandly 
illustrated by these two men, patriots and sons of God, as 
were Ezra and Nehemiah — of work joined to prayer. 

Before Luther, these devout typical men of toil and prayer 
made it their creed, " To have labored well is to have 
prayed well." Never were these two duties and privileges 
separated in the mind or habit of these God-filled men, 
any more than in the human frame the head that thinks 
and the trunk that supplies mechanical power can exist 
apart from the other, or, unless in full power, can equally 
function to success. 

In a word, these two typical sons of Israel help us of 
today to believe what seems at times hard for even the 
average Christian to see clearly, viz., that those who live 
close to God in faith and show their faith by their works 
have more to do with the government of this world and 
most certainly with its improvement than those who lead 
armies, or navies, or who wear crowns, or who hold high 
titles, or who revel in boundless wealth, or who have their 
breasts covered with decorations. 

To the eyes of the critical student of history these books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, so richly illustrative of the Jews* 
return from captivity, stand out, in majesty of plan and 
detail, like grand cathedrals. They outclass, in literary 
structure, truth and charm, much that among us passes 
for history. 

Let us consider this short portion of Scripture assigned 
for our study today, as a window. Through this we may 
be able to look into and upon the inner soul of Nehemiah 
as a revelation of his whole character. We shall scan also 
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the political and religious situation, discerning details as 
upon a landscape. We can even, through this illustration, 
be helped to discern also a greater truth. 

A cathedral window may be made an impressive and 
glorious symbol of both the faith we accept, of its foundation 
doctrines, and of our own apprehension and enjoyment of 
these. > 

To stand outside the edifice on the low thoroughfare of 
average life, ordinary conduct and commonplace experi- 
ence, and to look up from the street at the artist's triumph 
in stained glass, is one thing. Contentment with such a 
view may breed skepticism, indifference, the conceit of 
ignorance and even contempt of what within is a reality. 

But to enter and stand inside the portals of the fane is 
another thing, and its experience is thrilling. The sight 
may ** bring all heaven before mine [our] eyes." To gaze 
upon these '* storied windows, richly dight," is to behold 
the glories of color borrowed from sunrise and sunset, 
from the divine splendor of the sky and ocean and from the 
mountain's purple peaks — even while we note in detail 
the rich and quaint garb of history, with its personalities, 
its pageants and processions, as here set forth and dyed in 
every tint and hue, transferred from silver-lined or rosy- 
edged clouds, from the azure of the empyrean, or from 

4 

flowers, metals, gems and ores. 

Nehemiah lived within, not without the sanctuary. 
He saw from the interior of God's building. 

Analyze that wonderful prayer, which is rich in a truly 
" Oriental fragrancy " of loyalty to his God, acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, and familiarity with the divine prom- 
ises. Note his awe at the ** terrible " majesty of God, 
*' yet to each human heart how dear " — the heart of the 
contrite ones. Most evidently Nehemiah was a Bible 
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student. We know that he was familiar with Deuteronomy. 
Equally is it manifest that his habits included those of 
frequent private devotion, of self-examination, of unswerv- 
ing faith in God, and of absolute acceptance of the promises, 
which he. Ruler of All, had " forgotten to forget." How 
wonderfully blend the outpourings of the second or later 
Isaiah with these of Israel's governor. They both sound 
out as the answering tones of a great organ which combines 
the voices of many instruments in its ** sevenfold harmony." 
** Yet will not I forget thee," is the answer, through the 
prophet's sentences, to the prayer of Nehemiah who pleads 
to be remembered of Jehovah. 

Picture the scene of Nehemiah's meditation and prayer 
and let us, who have celebrated the Tercentenary of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, make comparisons to our edification. 

Here, in the palace of the Persian king at Shushan — 
whose ruins are still eloquent of the passing of earthly 
glory, while faith endures — is a courtier. He serves as cup- 
bearer to the monarch who styles himself " King of kings 
and Lord of lords." Like William Brewster at Queen 
Elizabeth's court, this young man — such we believe 
Nehemiah was, while living among courtiers, and under a 
form of religion, very different from his own — keeps alive 
his vision of God and eternal things. Conforming out- 
wardly only as far as decency and politeness require, both 
keep conscience clear and duty plain. 

Nehemiah from pious parents received, as inheritance 
from their faith, a name that means The Consolation of 
Jehovah, and all his life he lived up to that name. *' Him- 
self from God he could not free." 

And when conscience, *' stem daughter of the voice of 
God," spoke and duty called, neither of these servants of 
Jehovah, though comfortably living in an environment of a 
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worldly and luxurious court, hesitated to obey the mandate. 
They went forth at once to face danger, poverty, toil, risks 
to life and limb. They entered into a long discipline of 
vigilance, which called for continuous and strenuous opposi- 
tion to active foes while requiring on their part resistance 
to a thousand anxieties that tried, and if yielded to, 
weakened their souls. 

No wretched hunger, misery, disease, or the multitudi- 
nous deaths of friends fell to the lot of Nehemiah, as to the 
Pilgrim elder, in the dreary winter of 1621. Nevertheless 
both faced the grim realities of a depressing situation that 
forced them into dependence upon God and drew forth all 
the energies of faith and action. 

The month Chesleu corresponds to that of the Pilgrim 
landing, that is, our December. The year was the twentieth 
of the reign of Artaxerxes, or 444 B. C. It was the brother 
of Nehemiah, Hanani, who with other Jews from Judah — 
now only a captured province — and Jerusalem came to 
bring tidings of the sad lot of the remnant of their country- 
men. 

These exiles and pioneers of faith had long before left 
the comfort and luxury of Persia. They had for conscience* 
sake become pilgrims across the desert to secure '* freedom 
to worship God," in the devastated but beloved land of 
their fathers. One hundred and forty- two years before 
this date Nebuchadnezzar had captured the sacred city of 
David and Solomon. He burned its gates, dismantled its 
walls, and transported the Jews to Babylon. It was a 
horrible specimen of the war customs that we have seen 
illustrated in both Asia and Europe in our own day — 
to tear up a nation and a civilization by the roots. 

Yet, as in every case when a crushed people arise again 
like the fabled Phoenix to a new and richer life, one reason 
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and efficient cause becomes plain. The Jews had pre- 
served their religion, their language and their scriptures. 
These kept the heart of the nation beating, even when the 
organism seemed but a corpse. Like the Pilgrim Fathers, 
in order to save their name, their organization, and their 
national, ancestral and spiritual inheritances, they risked 
the dangers of pilgrimage and fresh exile in order to build 
their altars and recreate their homes, even though it 
were in a desolate land. Except nature's unchangeable 
glories, the province of Judah, having undergone mighty 
change, was then overgrown with weeds and frightful 
in its desolation. No wonder the gloomy report of 
Hanani and the remnant of Jews who had '* escaped " 
from Babylon! 

It was even as the escapes of our Pilgrim Fathers, first, 
from the clutches of despotism, spiritual and political, 
at home, and, again, from the dangers of desinence in a 
foreign land. 

What a death winter that of 1621! Then, in April, from 
one hundred and two they were reduced to fifty-four! 
What a sad state of things did the situation at Jerusalem 
in 444 B. C. reveal! In both cases, a new strain of courage 
was called for. 

Instead of shirking, this servant of God faced the strenu- 
ous task of a march across the desert, and four long years 
of anxiety, toil and defence against enemies who wished 
to exterminate his people and in a country devoid of com- 
fort, ease or quiet. Noble the resolve, grand the achieve- 
ment! 

A volunteer, unsalaried, and ever keeping a genferous 
table at which sat daily one hundred and fifty Jews as 
almoners on Nehemiah's bounty, the pathos of his petition 
to the Almighty was even surpassed in the uncomplaining 
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patience and unquailing persistence with which he pursued 
the task of rehabilitating his nation. 

One cannot help thinking of such nation-saviors as 
William the Silent — '' tranquil amid the waves "; Wash- 
ington, calm alike in the hour of either victory or defeat; 
Lincoln, a veritable lighthouse of hope and cheer amid the 
nation's darkest days of gloom — all of them, as we know, 
often on their knees before God. 

To make Nehemiah's story plain, do we need a sermon 
cast in logical form and properly divided, for our inspiration 
to duty, when the simple narrative itself does the preach- 
ing? Even the analysis and application, appropriate in 
preparation for a Sunday-school lesson, seem out of place, 
or at least excusably absent, in this case. The traditional 
division into heads of doctrine, whether of exposition or of 
application, pales before the power of the narrative and the 
inspiration given us by the bare facts recorded. Does not 
the record itself — manifestly a chapter of autobiography — 
convey its own lesson? Here are faith, dependence on 
God, adoration, petition and pleading of the promises. 
This child of God, seeking aid, brings "large petitions,*' 
for he realized that before the Infinity of Love ** none can 
ever ask too much.** He rises from his knees strengthened 
to begin and go forward. 

And was not this a ** strategic moment," a " psychological 
hour,** in the ** new age,** with '* unparalleled opportunity ** 
for the God-filled man ** foremost in the files of time ** ? 

Nehemiah sees God revealed in Opportunity, that beckons 
to the front, while the divine glory is his servants* rear- 
ward. 

History is always ** without a parallel,** and it ever 
** breaks all records ** to the obedient soul, whether the 
man be Abraham, Caleb, Ezra, Nehemiah or the God-filled 
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man of A. D. 1922; wherever and whenever he is, or may 
be. Read how our own Professor J. H. Holmes describes 
him, — even though he be nameless and unknown, or 
whether he be the prehistoric cave man with a vision, or the 
courtier of Shushan, who heard not a human but a divine 
voicesaying, "Go west, youngman,"or the pastor of the Pil- 
grims, who listened to God's whisper to him and his flock, 
** This is not your rest." Even you or I may be such a one 
if, by divine grace, we will hear and heed. It was from 
Ezra's text that John Robinson preached the sermon that 
loaded the Speedwell with eager endeavorers, and speeded 
the Mayflower over the waves. Yes, and to the leaders 
of faith in 1922, the unchangeable truth applies. 

" Men God-driven are men unsatisfied. The hope of the 
future lies in the rebellion of men against circumstances, 
their splendid unwillingness to leave things as they are. 
God-driven men turned the cave into the house and the 
house into a temple. They took the wild grains and made 
wheat and com. They took the crabbed, wild fruits, and 
gave us apple, grape and pear. They took the simple 
roadside weeds and gave us the crimson rambler, and all 
the glory of our household flowers. They took the rude 
organization of the tribal clan and made the nation. They 
took the despotism and made the democracy, though this 
task is yet unfinished. The unrest and longing in the heart 
of man is the voice of God. It calls him from ease to effort, 
from the war of appetite to the greater war of social develop- 
ment, from selfish grabbing at personal goods to creative 
life. So is the word of God a sharp sunderer of men from 
many things dear to them; so has it been a clarion call 
leading them to new fields and new service — a bugle 
note stiffening the sinews and sunmioning the blood for 
pioneer service in new ways." 
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Yes, all that our grandiloquent orators — usually defec- 
tive in both historical perspective and reading — boast of 
as what ** we " have done, and what *' our " civilization 
has accomplished, and what *' we '* propose to do — super- 
excelling, as we fo;idly fancy, in this Yankee nation, all that 
our predecessors in Asia or Europe have accomplished — 
is relatively no more than what they, in their own time and 
way, succeeded in doing. They " received not [the fulfil- 
ment of] the promise ** nor will we. Neither they nor we 
can exhaust God or fathom all his purposes. The divine 
promise ever unrolls, and we are to live up to it according 
to our opportunity and ability. 

Nevertheless, in any age, in all time, in any land, the man 
of faith has opportunity equal to any recorded in the Old 
Testament or the New, for God is as ready to fulfil his word 
as in days of old. ** He that cometh to God must believe 
[not that he was, but] that he is, and that he is the rewarder 
of them that diligently seek him.*' 

God today be thanked for these who of old believed on him 
and were beacons of faith to those who followed. Glory 
to his name for the men and women of today, torch-bearers 
who, flinching not at danger, ** strengthen the wavering 
line ** of those that believe, even when they cry to God 
** Help thou mine unbelief.** Let us follow them so far 
as they follow Christ. This is genuine democracy and the 
truest Americanism — upon which the ends of the ages 
have come. Nehemiah, the model patriot, stimulates us to 
true Americanism. 

Nisi Dominus, frustra. 

William Elliot Griffis. 
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X 



NEHEMIAH REBUILDS THE WALLS OF 

JERUSALEM 

Nehemiah 3 : i — ^ : 4 
"Our God will fight for us/'—Neh. 4 : 20. 

In these verses we have the secret of an Old Testament 
achievement, one very suggestive for us as we stand at 
the beginning of a new season's work. For the rebuilding 
of the walls of Jerusalem was a real achievement, accom- 
plished only through the willing cooperation of the people, 
coupled with Nehemiah *s watchful care and strategic 
planning. 

It was a critical time in the history of the Jewish com- 
munity which had returned to Palestine from exile in 
Babylon. Seventy years before they had come back with 
high hopes for their race, and with burning zeal for their 
fatherland. The temple had been rebuilt, and the worship 
of Jehovah, God of Israel, resumed. But then followed 
seventy years of retrogression. Their high hopes were 
disappointed, their zeal cooled, their religious fever de- 
clined. For purposes of policy and trade, many were 
making alliances with surrounding heathen people, with 
their idolatrous worship. The result was that religion not 
only declined, but it became very corrupt. Outside the 
city were the nation's enemies, scoffing and oppressive; 
inside the city were quarrels and jealousies between all 
classes. Only a faithful few survived, earnest Puritans 
who feared the Lord and kept true to him, hoping and pray- 
ing that he would send a messenger to redeem Israel. 
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Their prayer was answered in the person of Nehemiah, a 
cup-bearer in the court of King Artaxerxes in Persia. 
When Nehemiah heard of the desperate condition of his 
native city — of the walls broken down, the gates burned, 
the temple neglected and defiled, and the people without 
hope — his spirit of religion and patriotism was touched. 
Seriously he set himself to the cause of his people and his 
people's God. First he prayed — prayed that his own guilt 
and the people's guilt might not hinder God's work, prayed 
for God's direction. Next he waited his opportunity to 
present the matter to the king. Successful in this, he 
obtained leave of absence to go up to Jerusalem and rebuild 
the walls. Having obtained the necessary letters and 
passports, in three days he was at his destination. Imme- 
diately on his arrival he made a secret examination of the 
walls, the gates, and the surrounding country. The task 
seemed endless, the difficulties insuperable. Not at all 
dismayed, amid the scoffs of enemies outside the city, and 
the lethargy of the Jews inside, he at last aroused all 
citizens to a high pitch of enthusiasm. Priests and mer- 
chants, apothecaries and goldsmiths, nobles and artisans, 
were all set to work, each in his given place, and, so far as 
possible, each building over against his own house. At 
first the enemy scoffed, but soon their scoffing turned into 
chagrin. ** What are these feeble Jews doing? " they 
laughed. ** Why, if a fox go up, he shall break down their 
stone wall." But when these enemies saw the walls steadily 
rising, the gates about to be set up, the city encompassed, 
then they surrounded the city with a large force, and the 
builders had to become fighters. There were not enough 
men to detail any from the work to act as guards, and so 
each one must be ready to fight as well as work. " They 
that builded the wall and they that bare burdens . . . with 
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one of his hands wrought in the work, and with the other 
hand held his weapon.** 

More than this, the walls were long, and their numbers 
were small. The fighting- workers were scattered all along 
the wall, separated far from one another. What they 
lacked in numbers they must supply in strategy. A code 
of signals was so arranged that whenever the enemy made 
an assault upon any particular point the garrison near by 
would collect in order to strengthen the weak place. The 
order was, ** In what place soever ye hear the sound of the 
trumpet, resort ye thither unto us; our God will fight for 
us.** So, working, watching and fighting, the walls were 
completed. 

All this has its lesson, as we enter the active work of 
another season in our churches. For we, too, have a great 
work to accomplish. Let us take the suggestions which 
come from this Old Testament achievement for our ambi- 
tions for the year. 

The first is Nehemiah*s testimony to the willingness of 
the people. **So we built the wall,** he says; '* for the 
people had a mind to work.** It is no wonder that the 
walls went up so rapidly, for you can do almost anything 
when the people have a mind to work. The summer is 
over with its rest for many, and for all a cessation of the 
very active work of the church; and we come back, the 
most of us, with the mind to work. We wish that we had 
done more in the past; we intend to do more this year. 

But if that is our spirit, let us make the most of it, and 
turn it into something definite. For, like many other 
spirits, it is exceeding volatile, this mind to work, and evapo- 
rates very easily. Today we feel as if we would like to be 
doing something; tomorrow the interests will have begun 
to crowd in agstin, and other things will occupy our atten- 
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tion, and we shall be feeling that we are too busy to do much 
in the church this year. Get to work right away. Find 
some place and fill it. If you do not know what to do, 
your pastor, or Sunday-school superintendent, or presi- 
dent of the Woman's Society, can tell you. Harness the 
** mind to work " with a work to be done before it gets 
away from you. 

Moreover, changing the emphasis a little, it means much 
for the success of a great work for God when the people 
have a mind to work. It would have made little difference 
how enthusiastic Nehemiah was, he could not have built 
the walls without the people. Even if he could have come 
up from the Persian court with an army of slaves and re- 
built the walls for the Jews, it would not have done the 
people much good. They would have been as apathetic 
and indifferent and corrupt as before. It was because 
Nehemiah succeeded in getting the people to do this great 
work for themselves, to toil and fight and pray on those 
walls for their homes and for their God that a moral revolu- 
tion was accomplished as the walls went up. It is the lay ser- 
vice in our churches which really counts. There may be 
many paid assistant pastors in any church, and all together 
they cannot accomplish what the people as a people can 
accomplish if they have the mind to work. For volunteer 
service is ten times more fruitful in interest, in zeal, in love 
for the church and prayer for the Kingdom than any amount 
of paid service, if — note that '* if " — the people have a 
mind to work. There need be no fear for the church where 
it is the people who have a mind to work. That is the first 
lesson from the walls. 

Even so, it does not all go like clockwork. The Jews 
who builded the wall had their enemies ready to make it 
hard fbr them. So shall we. They may come from with- 
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out, though thty are far more likely to come from wUhin. 
Most of the foes of our work this winter will be of our own 
household. Even church work is no guaranty against 
temptation. There will be differences of opinion, opportu- 
nities to misunderstand and misjudge one another. There 
are sure to be the demons of sloth and discouragement 
causing us to think that the work is too heavy for us. 
There will be those personal devils of besetting sins which, 
even while we are about God's work, will tempt us to fall, 
so that our lives will be giving the lie to our professions and 
our work. 

Nor can we stop our work to fight. It is too urgent. 
The only thing we can do is just what those Jews did upon 
the wall. You remember, ** They that builded the wall 
and they that bare burdens laded themselves; every one 
with one of his hands wrought in the work, and with the 
other held his weapon; and the builders, every one had 
his sword girded by his side, and so builded.*' Work and 
warfare must go together. That is the second lesson from 
the building of the walls. Church work will not deliver us 
from temptation. As the old hymn has it, we must 

* Watch and fight and pray, 
The battle ne'er give o'er; 
Renew it boldly every day 
And help divine implore." 

Come now to the third suggestion of this Old Testament 
achievement, — the need oj strategy. The work was large, 
the walls were long, the defenders were few; it was impos- 
sible to adequately guard the wall at every point. What 
they lacked in numbers they were compelled to make up in 
strategy. So a code of signals was arranged, and orders 
were issued that the people rally to repulse the enemy at 
any point, wherever the alarm was sounded by the trum- 
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peter, who never left the side of Nehemiah. By such skil- 
ful cooperation, under the pressure of constant danger, 
the walls were built. 

The children of light have not always shown such strategy 
in their work for the building of the kingdom of God. 
From the human standpoint the forces of the church have 
not been in the majority. The work has been large, and 
the tasks many, and we have been open to attack on many 
sides. The lack in numbers should be made up in a skilful 
defence, remembering all the while that ** our God will 
fight for us.'* The student of history finds that when 
certain vices were creeping upon and assailing the church, 
the trumpet call should have sounded to rally all her 
forces to the defence. But, instead, more often the forces 
were divided, and quarreling among themselves. While 
the question of the person of Christ was absorbing the 
minds of priests and theologians, and was being debated 
in great councils, the corruptions of paganism were pollut- 
ing the church. When ascetics were fleeing from the world, 
to carry on in lonely vigils their warfare of self against self, 
this was just the time when strong souls were needed to 
grapple with great world sins. All the while the scholastics 
were wielding the pen on questions of casuistry, the trumpet 
of the Lord was sounding for valiant soldiers to do battle 
against the insidious forces of worldliness that had crept 
into the church, and which were eating out its heart. 
Today, while we are tinkering with questions of polity, 
or bickering over questions of doctrine, the trumpet is 
calling us to rally to the aid of the little group that is fight- 
ing its lonely battle, against overmastering odds, with the 
great social evils of our day, both at home and abroad. 
We need to rally where the real battle is on. 

The analogy is very close, also, to the work of a modern 
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church. The interests are many, and the work^is indeed 
a great one. Many are building different sections. Here is 
a group that is interested in the Sunday school, and is 
building the bulwarks of religious education and character 
training. Here is another group that is trying to rally the 
life of the young people, and build into effective service 
through the Christian Endeavor. Here is another group 
that is assembling and enlarging the work of the women of 
the church, a mighty factor in the spread of Christianity. 
Here also is a group of earnest men trying to build up a 
firm financial policy, that the Christian Church, like the 
Christian man, may '' owe no man anything." Nor would 
we forget the faithful bands which, recognizing the ministry 
of music, in both choir and chorus are leading in worshiping 
the Lord with gladness. Not among the least are those 
who are trying to work out the principles of true Christian 
courtesy, remembering the words of the Master: '* I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in." 

This varied work, — and the half of it has not been 
told, — needs many workers. Compared with the tasks, 
our workers are few. Sometimes it seems as if our efforts 
were sadly scattered. There are apt to be weak places in 
the line unless, like the Jews of old, we can learn the lesson 
of strategic cooperation, and rally where the need is great- 
est. We have not always remembered to do this. We have 
our different and separate organizations and sometimes we 
forget our responsibility to aid one another. 

As the Sunday school reassembles for the fall there will be 
many changes. New pupils have come, old pupils have 
gone. Others are to be found and brought in. New teach- 
ers will be needed all along the line. The trumpet sounds; 
will we rally? 

The women also will be sounding a blast, calling all the 
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women to rally for the fellowship of work and study to- 
gether. Will all respond? 

The men of the church will be blowing a blast for financial 
responsibility. Will every member of the church and 
attendant upon the services rally to have some part in 
sharing the financial burden that the demons of slackness in 
payments and of debts may be routed ? 

Our mission fields at home and abroad will be sounding 
the trumpet notes. From city and from country, from 
across the seas, from the many places where we, the stronger, 
are permitted to bear the burdens of the weak, the call will 
come. Will we rally? 

A great work is before us, and unparalleled opportunity. 
Pastor and people together have the mind to work. Let us 
both work and watch, each in his own place and at his own 
task, ready to rally for united effort where the need is 
greatest. Thus the walls of achievement for the Kingdom 
shall be builded. For ** our God will fight for us.'* 

Edward Dickinson Gaylord. 
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Nehemiah 8: i-i8 

**Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that I wight not sinf — 
Psalm 119 : n. 

The people of Israel had become thoroughly familiar 
with the sight of an altar in the place of worship. They 
had watched their priests engaged in offering burnt offerings 
of rams and lambs, of bullocks and goats. The effort to 
propitiate the Unseen by the shedding of blood as an act of 
worship was well understood. During long periods of 
Israel's history the priestly aspects of religious culture quite 
overshadowed the prophetic. 

But here in our lesson another striking object appears in 
the place of worship. ** Ezra the scribe stood upon a 
pulpit of wood, which they had made for the purpose. 
And Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the people; 
and when he opened it, all the people stood up.** From 
this hour the altar with its rite and ceremony, with its 
sacrifice and burnt offering, must divide the honors of 
spiritual ministry with the work of instruction, persuasion 
and moral appeal brought forth out of ** the book ** and 
effectively symbolized by *' the pulpit of wood *' to which 
attention was directed. The work of the prophet and of 
the interpreter of Scripture received this added and official 
recognition in the stated provision thus made for their 
rightful place in the offices of public worship. 

There are diversities of operation but the Scime Lord. 
The avenues of approach to the inner life are many and 
they have not all the same office. The appeal through the 
eye by means of gorgeous vestments and elaborate cere- 
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monial, stained glass windows and stately arches, is one. 
The appeal to the sense of smell through the roasting of 
fresh meat in the open air which these ancient worshipers 
regarded as **a sweet savour unto the Lord," and the clouds 
of fragrant incense giving '* the odor of sanctity " in a 
modern ritualistic church is another. And the appeal 
through the ear to conscience and reason by the word of 
instruction and moral argument is yet another. There are 
differences of administration yet the same spirit of reverent 
helpfulness may well permeate them all. 

It is significant that when the Israelites returned from 
the chastening experiences of their enforced absence from 
the city of their God they entered upon this new period of 
religious culture with its changed emphasis in the manner 
indicated in this lesson. The word of the people to their 
religious leader at this hour was, ** Bring the book of the 
law of Moses! *' The demand was not for the altar of 
incense nor for the setting forth of the table of shew-bread 
nor for the relighting of the seven-branched candlestick — 
it was ** Bring the book.*' 

We may note here the effect of that prolonged absence 
from Jerusalem upon the religious cultus of Israel. Before 
the Captivity the priestly law had required that sacrifice 
be offered only at the central sanctuary at Jerusalem. 
This was the place where the divine honor dwelt. This 
was the place where Jehovah had fixed his Name. This 
was the one place where he could rightly be approached 
with the sacrifice and burnt offering of their stated worship. 

In far-away Babylon therefore the faithful, obedient 
Jews could not sacrifice. They could only read from the 
sacred Scriptures and pray and sing the Lord's song as best 
they might in that strange land. But they found that by 
these simple exercises of devotion they could realize and 
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enjoy the sense of "tne divine companionship. Thus they 
actually discovered for themselves the principle which 
underlies the growth of the whole synagogue S3^tem. 
And by that very discovery sacrifice as a mode of worship 
was destined at length to become quite subordinate to 
praise and prayer and the reading of the sacred books as a 
means of approach to God. 

When '* Ezra the scribe stood upon the pulpit of wood " 
to read from the book, '* all the people gathered themselves 
together as one man/' thus making hearty response to this 
new line of approach. There was a genuine turning from 
the more formal to the more vital elements in public wor- 
ship. The people, made more sensitive spiritually by the 
trying experiences through which they had passed, were 
eager to get away from ineffective forms in ordei to lay 
their moral needs directly upon the bare, warm pages where 
the divine love stood openly reveakd. They were making 
ready even then for the day when the veil of the temple 
should be rent in twain from the top to the bottom allowing 
'* His servants to see His face " and to have His nature 
written upon their very foreheads. 

When Ezra stood upon his pulpit of wood he ** opened 
the book in the sight of all the people." It was no mere 
physical p^formance. He *' read in the book of the law 
distinctly and gave the sense and caused them to under- 
stand the reading.'* He *' opened the book " as a skilful 
interpreter of its deeper meaning. He indicated nnore 
fully its rich content. He uncovered to the souls of men the 
divine message which lay beneath the surface of the written 
word. He showed its bearing upon present need and duty. 
He related the eternal evangel to the moods and the 
opportunities of the hour. 

" Rightly dividing the word of truth! " It is the high 
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office of the one who reads the book either from a pulpit 
of wood or from a modest seat in the Sunday school to 
utilize and present the results of reliable scholarship in 
such a way as to divide that which is of local and temporary 
significance in Scripture from that which has universal 
and permanent value. It is for men and women who know 
their way about in the Bible and among the principles of 
a sound pedagogy to bring out from its intricate and some- 
times hindering historical connections that vital message of 
God to human need in such fashion that the hearts of their 
hearers shall be made wis^ unto m^oral recovery and be 
furnished thoroughly with reliable impulse for all manner of 
good work. In this way they show themselves ** approved 
unto God," workmen in the field of religious instruction 
who need not be ashamed. 

** He read therein . . . from the morning until midday, 
before the men and the women, and those that could under- 
stand ; and the ears of all the people were attentive." He 
must have been a better reader than are some of the readers 
of Scripture in the pulpit and in the classroom. If he had 
read the words in that pious, artificial singsong sometimes 
employed by the cleric who is more conscious of " his 
cloth " than of his soul, or in that hard, perfunctory tone 
which is as lacking in sympathy as the noise of a badly worn 
victrola, not even those devoted Hebrews who had jour- 
neyed back to the holy city would have shown themselves 
** attentive from the morning until midday." 

Mind and voice, however they may be informed and 
trained, are never quite competent to read the book in 
such a way as to " open it " and " give the sense " and cause 
the people to hang upon it as a veritable message from the 
Eternal. It is the heart which feels and loves and has 
experienced the truth there contained which renders its 
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possessor able to make his very reading of Scripture a 
spiritual exercise. It is a high art to be mastered less by 
increased attention to an exacting technique than by those 
profounder spiritual experiences which render mind and 
voice a more perfect medium for the conveyance of the word 
of God to the souls of men. 

But if we need competent readers of Scripture we need 
no less competent hearers. The people gathered before 
Ezra as one man. They asked him to ** bring the book." 
When he opened the book ** all the people stood up " in 
thoughtful reverence and in eager expectation. ** And the 
ears of all the people were attentive unto the book of the 
law." What an opportunity for spiritual impression they 
gave him! The whole atmosphere of the place was one in 
which an effective enunciation of the divine word became 
possible. *' The air sweetly and nimbly commended itself" 
to the high task of transmitting vibrations freighted with 
precious meaning. 

" Take heed how ye hear," said the One who spake as 
never man spake. The deaf hear nothing at all. The 
listless and the irreverent hear next to nothing. The clear 
head coupled with a cold heart hears words rather than the 
whispers of the Divine Spirit. The mood of the class or 
the congregation determines oftentimes how much or how 
little of the divine word is really heard. 

The effect of this splendid reading of Scripture was, we are 
told, threefold. The people first bowed their heads and 
worshiped and wept. They were awed and saddened by 
their sense of moral neglect. The fresh realization of 
the divine compassion for their spiritual failures melted 
them into such a mood of penitence that the tears came. 

Then at the word of their leader they began to find joy. 
** This day is holy unto the Lord your God; mourn not, 
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nor weep." The assuring promises which fell upon their 
hearts like that gentle rain of mercy which is twice blessed 
changed their mood of depression into one of quiet, grateful 
joy. 

Then they rose up to give expression to their devout 
gratitude in generous action. ** Eat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and send portions unto them for whom nothing is 
prepared : for this day is holy unto our Lord.'* 

These successive statements in the lesson are like a 
series of dissolving views, the tearful penitence melting 
into the joy of assured forgiveness and that sense of the 
divine favor finding instant expression in deeds of love. 
Penitence, gratitude, generosity, these three — how good 
they all are! 

** The joy of the Lord is your strength.'* This ancient 
book of Nehemiah and the last pronouncement of some 
New Thought movement and the every-day common sense 
of all level-headed people unite in testifying to the tonic 
effect of a serene spirit in the heart and to the healing effi- 
cacy of a clear sense of the divine presence in the mind, 
making bright the path of life and duty before one's feet. 

Charles Reynolds Brown, 
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Malachi 3 : 1—4 : 3 

"Return unto me, and I will return itnto you, saith Jehovah of 
hosts "—Mai, 3 : 7. 

It is not always easy to determine the circumstances of 
a writing. The name " Malachi " is not found elsewhere 
in the Scriptures as a proper noun. Our oldest translation 
of the Old Testament, the Septuagint, renders the title, 
'* My Messenger.** The date of the prophecy must be 
within the time of the restorers of Jewish life. The book 
belongs to the years just before the reforms of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, or just subsequent. 

It was a period of spiritual and moral reaction. The 
anticipated spiritual progress of the Jews incident to the 
rebuilding of the temple under Zerubbabel, and as urged on 
by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, had not taken place. 
Religious indifference on the part of the people was accom- 
panied by a careless performance of their duties by the 
priests. The former were intermarrying with the Gentiles; 
the latter were giving judgments with partiality. Malachi 
saw that the root of the evils of his day was in the fact that 
" the religious life was weak and the spiritual vision dim." 

Read the ancient prophecy and see if you do not discover 
in it reflections of a situation that is not greatly dissimilar 
to our own. The religious awakening and development 
which we had hoped would follow our recent years of 
devotion and sacrifice have not come. And some are dis- 
couraged. Malachi was a prophet of hopefulness as he 
saw present life and yet faced the future. He diagnosed 
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the conditions of his time accurately. He was relentless 
in his criticisms, but he was not hopeless. 

Yet the prophet would first have the people see their 
attitude towsird God. It was a spirit of insolence or arro- 
gance growing out of their religious unconcern. We term 
such sauciness in a child; we call it impertinence in youth. 
It is insolence in maturity when due respect is not shown 
to a superior. Malachi is conscious of this disposition as he 
applied his principles to the details of life. His style is 
dialectic. " He states as his thesis a principle or accusa- 
tion, and over against such he records an objection he may 
have heard or which, from his knowledge, he believed to be 
in the minds of the people.*' 

1. There is the insolent reply to the words of Jehovah at 
the opening of the book. ** I have loved you, saith Jeho- 
vah. Yet ye say, Wherein hast thou loved us? " Histor- 
ically it was the time of the disintegration of the Persian 
empire. Rebellions were frequent. Palestine was suffer- 
ing from many passing armies; levies were forced; men 
spoke out of hearts that saw only the miseries of their day. 
Wherein had Jehovah shown his love for them? Do the 
words have a modern sound? Prophets of today are pro- 
claiming the love of God, and in reply we hear, ** Wherein, 
O God, hast thou loved us? " We are a suffering world; 
millions of children have stcirved; weak nations are pros- 
trate before pitiless foes; strong nations have become 
suspicious of each other; hatred and fear have become the 
motives between men. 

Malachi held to the truth he had uttered. He pointed 
Jacob to the evidences of the divine love and to the evi- 
dences alike of divine justice. As a world sows, so must a 
world reap. The harvest is the same in a world, in a nation, 
in an individual. There can be no other kinds -of harvests, 
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and still be a moral basis for human life. God is terribly 
just. But God is love as well as justice. And we point to 
our own land and its blessings; we point to human charity 
and kindness in millions raised for relief in other lands. 
That the world is not destroyed altogether through its 
own sins, is due to the love of God. 

'*And in despair I bowed my head; 
There is no peace on earth, I said; 

For hate is strong 

And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 

'Then pealed the bells, more loud and deep : 
God is not dead, nor doth he sleep ; 
The wrong shall fail 
And right prevail. 
With peace on earth, good will to men." 

— ^Longfellow. 

The wording on a bronze tablet at the corner of Congress 
and Water Streets (Boston) reads thus: 

"On this spot 

William Lloyd Garrison 

Began the publication of the Liberator 

January i, 1831 

In a small chamber, friendless and unseen. 

Toiled o'er his types one poor, unlearned young man. 
The place was dark, unfumitured and mean ; 
Yet there the freedom of a race began.** 

Garrison's belief in God, in a God who cared, and who 
loved both the black man and the white man, carried him 
through those years of bitter antagonism, with the spirit of 
his words: ** I am in earnest, I will not equivocate, I will 
not excuse, I will not retreat a single inch, and I will be 
heard." 

We remember the example of Harry Lauder who lost 
his only son, and who was thankful for the friends who 
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urged him back to his work, and thankful for his faith in 
God and his belief in a future life with its reunions. ** Be- 
cause of the great comfort," he wrote, ** that my faith and 
belief in the future life have brought me, I have been humbly 
grateful and thankful that I never mocked the name of 
God, or cast him from me at any period of my life." 

Must the proof of thfe love of God for men rest with God? 

2. Malachi records the insolence that does not properly 
sustain the worship of Jehovah, and declines to see its own 
fault. Read further in the prophecy. ** A son honoreth 
his father, and a servant his master; if then I am a father, 
where is mine honor; and if I am a master, where is my 
fear? saith Jehovah of hosts unto you, O priests, that 
despise my name. And ye say. Wherein have we despised 
thy name? " Is this refusal to see the fault of self, this 
questioning the divine searching of human hearts, an expres- 
sion solely of ancient insolence? or does it have a modern 
sound? Note the dialogue as it continues. '* Ye offer 
polluted bread upon mine altar. And ye say. Wherein 
have we polluted thee? " The reply is specific. ** In that 
ye say. The table of Jehovah is contemptible. And when 
ye offer the blind for sacrifice, it is no evil! and when ye offer 
the lame and sick, it is no evil! Present it now unto thy 
governor; will he be pleased with thee? saith Jehovah of 
hosts." 

Bring the principle from the fifth century before Christ to 
the twentieth century after Christ and apply it. Compare 
what some men pay in income taxes to the government 
and what they pay for the support of the church. Would 
the state accept the latter as sufficient? We realize that as 
a nation we have been generous to many appeals. Yet 
one of the vital difficulties with the church today is lack of 
financial support, with an underpaid ministry, and many 
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individual churches compelled to try to do their work on 
allowances that business and state would regard as con- 
temptible if offered them for their expenses. In proportion 
with our expenditures for other lines of interest, we are not 
sustaining the worship of God financially as we did decades 
ago. If we can give such vast sums to these other things, 
we can give more to the service of God. Professor George 
Adam Smith compares the sacrifices of the days of Amos, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah with those of the time of Malachi. 
Then the temple services were cared for lavishly, but the 
prophets declared that they were meaningless, for people 
were forgetting righteousness and truth and human justice. 
In the days of Malachi the sacrifices were stingy. 

In this men were accused of robbing God, but the same 
arrogant spirit brought the reply, *' Wherein have we robbed 
thee? " The answer was definite then. Does it come as 
plainly today? " In tithes and offerings." Do we as a 
nation give even a tenth of our vast income for religious 
work? Why should we not? The prophet explains the 
condition of the Jewish remnant in Jerusalem as a curse 
which was working itself out because the people had robbed 
Jehovah. Will our failure to give back to God as we should 
ultimately become a curse upon our land? No nation, no 
individual home, no man, can hug his own possessions to 
his own bosom, without experiencing the reaction of a 
spiritual, moral and social decadence. 

3. And again Malachi met the insolence that speaks 
against God, asserting that worship of him does not pay. 
'* Ye have wearied Jehovah with your words. Yet ye say. 
Wherein have we wearied him? In that ye say. Every one 
that doeth evil is good in the sight of Jehovah, and he de- 
lighteth in them; or where is the God of justice? " Have 
these words been confined to centuries long past? Or are 
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they altogether too familiar today? They were plain in 
their declarations then. " It is vain to serve God. And 
now we call the proud happy; yea, they that work wicked- 
ness are built up; yea, they tempt God, and escape." 

Man has not changed in some ways in twenty-four hun- 
dred years. Whenever he measures returns from the service 
of God by commercial scales he will cease to worship. The 
psalmist says that his feet had almost slipped; he was 
envious as he saw the prosperity of the wicked. 

4. The attitude of his own time is well summed up by 
the prophet as he interprets the men of his time saying, 
** What a weariness the worship of God is! " How many 
people are saying that now? Or if they do not say it 
openly, how many show that they feel it? They can spend 
one night a week, two nights a week or more, at a place of 
amusement, while an hour's worship of God on Sunday is a 
weariness to them. What is the matter? Is the trouble with 
our church services? Are they not sufficiently attractive? 
God pity us if his worship is to be placed on the basis of a 
twenty-five cent movie, successful in the eyes of men if it 
pleases, unsuccessful if it doesn't please! Is pleasure to be 
our standard? 

There surely are forms of worship, sufficiently diverse, to 
meet the requirements of all. No man need say that he 
cannot find a' form of worship in which he can join. And 
the man who asserts that he does not share in the worship 
of God because such wearies him, is insulting his Creator. 

A revival of joy in worship is an imperative of the hour. 
The spirit of the Psalmist is a necessity of today as he ex- 
claims, ** I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
into the house of the Lord." Let this awakening begin 
with the members of the household of faith. Let those who 
do worship rejoice in it, appreciating the music (though 
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that is not the chief end), valuing the sermon (though that 
also is not the chief purpose), rejoicing in worship because 
its highest function has been accomplished in us, the bring- 
ing of the life into conscious fellowship with its Maker 
through praise, through prayer, through instruction, 
through inspiration. When the church people realize 
this in themselves and speak of this to others, omitting 
all criticism of the human participants who lead in the 
worship — when church people themselves accomplish 
this, God's plan of worship will once more be full and 
his storehouse filled. 

The Congregationalist used recently a quotation from 
the Wall Street Journal. " What America needs more than 
railway extension, and Western irrigation, and a low tariff, 
and a bigger wheat crop, and a merchant marine, and a 
new navy, is a revival of piety, the kind father and mother 
used to have — piety that counted it good business to stop 
for daily family prayer before breakfast^ right in the middle 
of harvest; that quit field work a half-hour early Thursday 
night so as to get the chores done and go to prayer meeting. 
That's what we need now." 

The divine appeal, uttered by the prophet, is still perti- 
nent. ** Prove me now herewith, saith Jehovah of hosts, 
if I will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to re- 
ceive it." Are we willing to prove God? 

Malachi closes with the vision of the sun of righteousness 
arising with healing in its wings. Similarly the Apocalypse 
speaks of the leaves of the tree of life which are for the 
healing of the nations. Thus our Old Testament and New 
Testament close, each stressing the same promise of a world 
when men will not scorn God nor be insolent toward him. 

Clarence Wells Dunham. 
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THE BIRTH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST 

Luke i : 1-80 

"He must increase, but I must decrease" — John 3- 30. 

It is not easy to overstate the place that John came to 
hold in the people's thought. The Jewish people were 
always stirred with peculiar interest whenever a prophetic 
voice was heard among them and it was now a considerable 
interval since such a voice had been raised. At last they 
heard it again. It came from a man living a hermit life in 
the wilderness of Judaea and wearing a novel garb that was 
in keeping with the novel note in his message and with 
its stern command to repent. Hardly was the new voice 
raised before the nation round about was greatly moved. 
The message was simple, bold, and significant; its bearer 
dignified and commanding. Jerusalem went out to him 
and all Judaea and all the region round about Jordan, and 
they were baptized in great numbers. 

The simple earnestness and directness of this man, 
coupled with the impressiveness of his call to repentance, 
seem to have been enough to have won him a high place 
in the people's thought, but as they listened to him they 
discovered yet greater reasons for esteeming him. They 
felt waking in them afresh those great national hopes that 
have made the history of the Hebrew people at once so 
noble and so pathetic. The name of the Messiah was 
whispered among them and more and more was coupled 
with the name of John. They questioned one another in 
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regard to him and their enthusiasm spread with a rapidity 
and an intensity that for us are difficult of understanding. 

Just how far this enthusiasm for John developed we are 
able to judge if we look a little further forward in those 
momentous years. Shortly after John's appearance there 
appeared another prophet in Israel — one who started just 
as John started and was glad to begin by publicly numbering 
himself a member of the movement that John had initiated. 
The life of the second prophet surpassed that of the first. 
His fame was wider and his works more startling. All 
this puzzled the people and they began to cast about them 
for an explanation of the wonder. At once the people 
thought of John. But this could not be, for a local ruler 
had put John to a cruel death in carrying out a senseless 
vow. Yet so great was the reputation of John that in 
connection with such marvels he could not be shaken out 
of mind and for Herod the tetrarch and many others it 
was easier to believe that John had risen from the dead to 
do these great things than it was to explain them in any 
other way. 

Somewhat later and when the Jewish authorities had 
come to hate the second prophet with a hatred that was 
often sharpened by their uneasy consciences and were 
already working upon the feelings of Rome to bring about 
his destruction, this prophet and they fell into a discussion. 
Suddenly the prophet turned upon them and asked them a 
question, ** The baptism of John, was it from heaven or 
from men? " Those who were questioned never gave their 
answer. To have admitted that the baptism of John was 
from heaven would not have suited the purpose of their 
arguments. To have said that it was from men would have 
pleased their thought, but not have suited their love for 
their lives, for they believed that if they answered so, all 
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the people would stone them — so great was the influence 
and so high the place that John still held in the hearts of 
the people. 

From the way in which the people flocked to him during 
his life and from the esteem in which they held him after 
his death, it does not seem too much to conclude that at the 
time John was in public influence and esteem the greatest 
living Hebrew. 

Thus to dwell on the appreciation in which his contem- 
poraries held John is a necessary preliminary to the appre- 
ciation in which we ourselves must hold him. It is upon 
the background of the man's greatness that we read the 
significance of what is conunonly called his humility but 
might perhaps better be named his exalted and exalting 
devotion to a greater than himself. As the multitudes 
crowd out to seek him in the deep ravines of the Jordan 
valley, he receives them with dignity and has nothing to 
say in disparagement of his own work. He says, " Indeed 
I do baptize," and he never does or says anything to encour- 
age a light view of his mission. He quietly accepts as 
legitimate all the great esteem that is proffered to him 
except for one thing. He insists that there is one yet 
greater. The only use he makes of the greatness ascribed 
to himself is with it to set yet higher the greatness of that 
other. There is one to come after him the latchet of whose 
shoes he is not worthy to stoop down and unloose. 

Presently the very one of whom he spoke these prophetic 
words appeared in the multitudes that were coming out to 
do him honor. It is a hard thing when one who has long 
been first in the thought of his fellows for the first time 
stands publicly in the presence of the one who is to go beyond 
him. But the nature of John is equal to that occasion. 
Indeed he rejoices in it. He cries out, ** Behold the Lamb 
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of God, which taketh away the sin of the world," knowing 
that as he said it he was bidding the multitudes turn away 
from himself and follow that other one. He still knew the 
value of his own work for sinful men, but here was the one 
who could take those sins away. 

A little later he sums the whole attitude of his life together 
in the words, ** He must increase, but I must decrease." 
And the noteworthy thing is that these words are glad 
words. He tells us that even as he says them his own joy is 
being fulfilled. 

All the greatness this man bore he used but as a pinnacle 
upon which to display the larger greatness of another. 
The multitudes that thronged about this man he pointed 
away from himself and bade follow that other. He told 
them that the other must increase and he himself decrease, 
and he told them with overflowing joy. The men who have 
written out of the early days concerning John caught his 
spirit well when they used of him that Old Testament 
phrase and made him the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness — a voice that cares nothing for the recognition of its 
origin, but asks only that it be heard and followed for the 
sake of the one the speaker loves better than himself. 

Some years after John stood in his rude garb by the river 
bank and spoke his noble words of devotion, holy men 
wrote our New Testament, conserving for the world the 
teaching and influence of its Redeemer. The book they 
wrote has become the choicest literature of the world and 
is every day opened under more diverse circumstances 
than any other volume. Wherever and whenever this 
book is opened, whether it be by its most accomplished 
scholar or by the poor savage groping for the truth, the first 
thing that is heard is the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, the voice of one whom we know to be John, but who 
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asks that he may be forgotten if only Christ is remembered. 
The first thing to confront one in this volume is a life that 
faces away from itself and with its gaze would turn the gaze 
of all mankind upon Him who is the hope of all mankind. 

It is always worth while to study a good man and dis- 
cover the greatest thing about him. It is worth while 
because such a discovery is highly instructive, and because 
true and aspiring hearts can never have the secret of a 
good man's life set clearly before them without leaping 
forward to realize it within themselves. In the case of 
John the Baptist it is especially worth while because that 
which was the greatest thing about him is something that 
every man must have in order to do a full Christian work 
in the world. 

Too often do we think — far oftener do we act as if we 
thought — that the whole of our Christian service in the 
world is to get men to come to us. We seek to have them 
attend church with us. We seek to have them come into 
our societies and suggest to them that they become mem- 
bers of our communion. We gladly and freely offer them 
our help in whatever of need their lives may have. But if 
this is all that we do for them, we do not do enough. The 
work of a Christian man in the world is not to call men unto 
himself, and the work of a Christian body in the world is not 
to call men unto itself. To do a Christian work in the world 
is to go forth to men and get them to go to Christ and to 
God, and I do not now think of any way better to express 
why it is that the Christian Church is not coming nearer to 
filling its mission than to say that it is doing too much 
of beckoning and too little of pointing. No doubt it has 
to beckon. No doubt we have to bid men come to us. 
It is right and necessary that we do so. But when we have 
done that we have not completed our service to our fellows 
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any more than the tug that has taken the vessel to the open 
sea has completed the vessel's voyage. The ship's own sails 
must be spread to God's own winds. We must let the 
people come, even call them to us. We must let them come 
even as John let them come pouring out of all the surround- 
ing country to meet him in the wilderness, but as he let 
them come to him only that he might point them away to 
another, so must we. 

The reason why we must do this is very simple and at 
the same time very great. It is that only Christ and God 
can do for men what they need. We read this out of our 
own experiences. We have fought with weakness and fear 
and sin and many things and many friends have helped 
us in that fight. But it was not until one day we met the 
Christ that our hearts were changed and the tide of battle 
really turned. How often have we striven to help some 
other man; bidden him lean upon us and let us bear all his 
sorrow and weakness; poured our personalities around him 
till we seemed to be the very soil of the better life we with 
gladness saw growing up within him; and then, because at 
some point we in our weakness failed him, seen him slip 
away and become sevenfold worse than before! We were 
willing to give ourselves to the uttermost, but we were 
either unwilling or unable to give more than ourselves, and 
more than ourselves was needed. There are a great many 
noble institutions of social service in the world today that 
are growing discouraged and doubtful of themselves, and 
all the trouble is that they do not face away from them- 
selves. They do not point anywhere. They have no lift. 

Of all the wonderful tributes that from one source or 
another have been paid to Phillips Brooks, perhaps none 
is more essentially great than that of the friend who wrote 
Bropks that in the trying hours of life he always loved to 
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think of him, ** Because," he said, " I can never think of 
you for ten minutes without forgetting you and beginning 
to think of God.*' We too have known lives of this same 
kind — men and women who commanded our love and our 
trust, but did it in such a way that they made us live and 
trust God just because we loved and trusted them. 

As men and women who have named Christ our Lord 
and Master, we are under bonds to supply the world with 
a life of this kind. We must make men trust us. But we 
must make them do it in such a way that even as they 
trust us and love us their trust and affection shall be carried 
beyond us till they rest in God, their only unfailing safety. 
Only so shall it be possible for us to be counted as successors 
to that company of men to whom it was possible for Christ 
to say, ** He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that 
receiveth me receiveth him that sent me." 

James Austin Richards. 
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Luke 2 : 1-52 

"And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and men.'* — Luke 2: 52. 

It was at Jenin that I got my first sight of Nazareth. 
It is a little Mohammedan town, a few miles to the south. 
We were looking across the vast plain of Esdraelon, where 
the great old battles were fought in the Crusades, and 
farther back in Hebrew history. There, with the larks 
flying, and the sun shining, and the blue and red flowers 
growing, in this place, all peace as it is, you could fore- 
cast and even seem to locate, as did the seer of Revelation, 
the last Armageddon, the ultimate battle of right and wrong, 
and the final triumph of the kingdom of righteousness. 
From such a vision we went our way, and came up the 
winding path on the hill, and over the hill into the little 
cup of Nazareth. With palm trees here and there, with 
camels going through the streets, with boys and girls play- 
ing as the boy Jesus once played, we pitched our tents at 
the center of the town. 

As you walk about to the various shrines of Nazareth, 
they show you the carpenter's shop in the grotto, with the 
church over it to preserve it, it is so precious. They show 
you the Virgin's Well, where Mary went for water, and 
carried it home in the jcir on her head, perhaps hand in 
hand with the little boy Jesus. They show you the table 
of stone where, long after, he is said to have met with his 
disciples. Of course it is more or less fanciful and there- 
fore unsatisfactory. But they show you one thing that is 
not unsatisfactory, but is intensely real, and that is the 
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hilltop behind the town. Up that hill you go, as the boy 
Jesus may have gone at sunset. Just as you stand on the 
top of some hill in America, and overlook your own home 
town, so you stand on the little hill behind Nazareth and 
see the home town of Jesus. Then you look off across the 
plains to the distant hills; you see Tabor and Gilboa and 
Carmel. As in a world film play, there passes before you 
the history of this nation that there came into glory and 
into despair. You feel with the boy Jesus; you meditate 
with him; you try to think what must have entered his mind. 
Again little by little you live over his life, how he grew 
up there, how he journeyed to Jerusalem, how he at length 
was consecrated at Jordan, and came back to his home 
church in Nazareth. And there before you is the precipice 
to which they took him to throw him over, because he 
came back home and claimed to be the pronused Messiah 
of a kingdom of God. How wonderful! No wonder they 
call Nazareth the first chapter of the fifth Gospel, which 
is the Holy Land. 

There is very little written about Jesus' boyhood. You 
are surprised, reviewing it, to find how little. Nearly 
all the description of his boyhood is in this lesson. It is 
called ** the hidden years." What is omitted is so signifi- 
cant, and what is said is so significant. Let us look at it. 
You are trying to imagine how Jesus lived, what he was as 
a boy. It tells you: ** The child grew, and waxed strong, 
filled with wisdom: and the grace of God was upon him." 
What do you learn from that verse? He was a strong boy. 
You look down further and you will see in the fifty-second 
verse, ** Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and men." How are you to think of 
Jesus? You are to think of him as a big boy. Do you 
dare to? He was such a big, splendid boy, and an athletic 
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boy, a strong boy! There are some people who seem to 
think they are glorifying Jesus to make him an unreal boy, 
to make him so supernatural and mannish and churchly 
as to lose his boyhood. Now when the writer of Luke's 
Gospel wanted to tell you something that was worth remem- 
bering, he told you these simple things: he was growing 
big and he was growing strong. Now a boy or girl grows 
strong through self-restraint, through self-discipline, and 
through an outdoor life. He does not grow strong sitting 
in the house, simply reading books. It is a natural life, 
the life of the boy Jesus. When you are trying to tell 
boys today what the boy Jesus has to say to them, tell 
them that he says. Be strong! A strong body certainly 
helps to carry a good mind and a stout heart. And that is 
the religious reeison for our support of athletic training for 
boys and girls. 

In the second place, Jesus was a studious and wise boy. 
The record says, " He grew in wisdom " ; that he was 
filled with wisdom. What does it mean? That he had a 
knowledge of modern electrical science which might enable 
him to talk learnedly with one of our scientists? No. 
When the Hebrew talked about wisdom, he meant practical 
moral sense, and a knowledge of the moral social laws of 
his own nation. That was wisdom to him, a divinely 
instructed common sense as to how to live, how to carry 
himself — what to do and what to say, and when to talk 
and when to keep his mouth shut, and how far to go, and 
when to stop, as a manly man. That is wisdom to this 
Hebrew boy. It was not some far-away memorized thing, 
learned by candles at night. It was learned by meditation, 
by observation, by association with law-loving people. 

Jesus was also (of course he was, but this it especially 
says, so I wish to bring it into the sermon) a religious boy. 
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** The grace of God was upon him. He was in favor with 
God and men." Do you mean in a supernatural way? 
I am not denying or questioning it in the slightest degree ; 
but I am emphasizing the natural interpretation, in order 
to bring the life of Jesus closer to other lives. Here was a 
boy in favor with men. In other words, men liked him. 
What kind of a boy do men like? One that minds his own 
business? Yes. A boy that keeps his contracts or obliga- 
tions? Yes. A boy that does not whine? Yes. A boy 
that is clean-hearted and everlastingly true? Yes. 

Let me tell you about such a modern boy who became 
such a young man. His name is Howard A. Walter. He 
was an English chap who went out to Mesopotamia at the 
time of the World War. He became a Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary, and he went to the limit in the help he could be to the 
soldiers, until at last he caught the fever and died. But 
before he died he wrote one deathless hymn, one little verse 
or set of verses. He called it ** My Creed.'* And this is 
the creed of Howard A. Walter, written in the summer of 
1918, in Mesopotamia. Is it unworthy to be the creed of 
the boy Jesus? 



<i 
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I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer ; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 

I would be friend of all — the foe, the friendless ; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness ; 
I would look up, and laugh, and love, and lift." 

Yes, you have got to look up and do some laughing in 
order to live, and unless you do some laughing and loving, 
you cannot lift much. For the one who was lifted up to 
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draw all men unto himself was that sort of a boy back there 
in Nazareth. 

I said men liked him. Did you notice he was in favor 
with God too? Is it irreverent to say that God liked him? 
God liked him? Yes. May God like a boy or girl? Yes. 
Does God like some boys more than others? Perhaps that 
is not the right way of putting it. But you, father or 
mother, you love all the children ; but you do like to have 
them live as your children ought to live. The very God 
cannot help seeing the difference between his boy who is 
going wrong and the boy who is going right. When the 
boy who is going wrong comes back to the father's heart, 
we are told that he puts his arms around him; but he does 
not like, nevertheless, to have him wasting his living or 
wasting his life. There is no blinking or mincing that. 
God liked the boy Jesus. It says so; the Gospel sa}^ so 
in modern English. 

He was in favor with God because of his way of living. 
You remember when he came back from that caravan 
journey to Jerusalem, he was obedient to his father and 
mother. He was twelve or thirteen; but you know that 
there in the East development was very early. It amounted 
to at least sixteen or seventeen, in view of the fact that 
Jesus in the temple showed such maturity of question and 
answer. As a boy of sixteen or seventeen, then, he comes 
back home, and is obedient to his parents. That is not 
easy. It is just then that the boy wants to cut loose, and 
the girl wants to be most free. The rules and ways of the 
household seem to be those of a generation gone; and the 
boys and girls think those ways are not up-to-date. It 
always has been so. It must have been so back in Nazareth. 
Jesus obeyed his parents; he obeyed the law as he found 
it in his Bible. He held that it was something very sacred, 
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and very worthy of a loyal boy. He had learned one of the 
great secrets of this universe, of ever-enduring life in any 
possible world, that when you have found a law that is 
right, the thing to do is to obey that law to all eternity. 

Again, Jesus' boyhood has this to say to us: that it is 
not by running away from a community that you develop 
your character. Why did not Jesus say, ** Nazareth is not 
good enough for me. I will go down to Cana**? You 
remember that Nathanael of Cana said, " Can any good 
come out of Nazareth? " Cana had a superior way of 
looking down on Nazareth. Jesus continued to live in his 
own town, but he lived his own life. A boy's character is 
not determined by the goodness or badness of a town. 
Jesus afterwards said it is not that which enters in, but that 
which Cometh out, that really determines character. And 
so we are to say to our boys and girls. Many people will 
be telling them that this or that is a bad place. Jesus 
made Nazareth, and you can make your town, God's 
town. It is no nearer to hell than anywhere else, and it is 
no farther to heaven. All the influences of the nation's 
history may be around a boy, all that motherhood and 
fatherhood, all that any church can bring to bear upon his 
life, may be his, right in this town where he lives. That is 
Jesus' philosophy, that is Jesus. *' He went into the 
synagogue on the sabbath day, as was his wont.'' Is not 
that what the record says? Do you think Mary sent him? 
I think he wanted to go, because long before, even as a 
boy, he had found something in the synagogue, the church, 
that appealed to him. 

Jesus was a studious boy, but he was a working boy. 
What does that mean? It means that he grew up in a 
comparatively poor family. It means that the wisest, the 
supreme Spirit of all this planet's life, worked with his 
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hands. It means that God in heaven liked him there, 
working with his hands as a carpenter in Nazareth. Per- 
haps the Almighty was not so far wrong, in his education 
of his boy, as to give him manual work to do. Perhaps it 
was God's way of training him in self-respect, in fraternal 
friendship for working people, in the sense of contribution 
to his home, which comes to any self-respecting working 
boy. 

That is Jesus for eighteen years. Thirty years of prep- 
aration — eighteen years at least of conscious preparation. 
Have we any sense of preparation? Do we realize what is 
ahead of us? Oh, but you say that the founding of a king- 
dom was ahead of him, the establishment of a world brother- 
hood was ahead of him. No wonder he prayed on the 
hillside, no wonder he watched the outer world and studied 
the ways of men! Yes, but a life very worth while and very 
full of service is ahead of you, boys and girls. This is your 
time of preparation, the hidden years, the secret years — 
few, if any, deeply knowing what you are meditating — 
and you with your sensitive heart, getting ready for the 
marvelous years, the years of God. 

And now you, older people, that fancy yourselves old. 
Seventy years old, eighty years old, no matter what the 
years — you are all getting ready for the Future in these 
hidden years. For that is what they are, the hidden years 
of this earth. Can you not feel them as he felt them; 
can you not prepare as he prepared? For there is a king- 
dom and there is a brotherhood oyer yonder, if not here. 
Perhaps we are disappointed here; perhaps we are post- 
poning it; but yonder in the unseen, we are just getting 
ready for that. And the time will come when the living 
Christ will say, ** The kingdom of God, the brotherhood of 
man, is at hand! " 
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Jesus there in Nazareth had two experiences. One 
was an experience of God. He called it the kingdom of 
God. He said, ** Our Father,*' with a depth of meaning 
that never had been sounded before. The other experi- 
ence was an experience of man, a kingdom of man. He 
became the " Son of man '* there at Nazareth. He came 
to understand people's hearts and to sympathize with 
folks' troubles. Prodigal and harlot and the worst of 
men — working men and rich men, scholar and priest, he 
came to understand them all, and to try to help them, and 
to lift them up to God. That is Jesus. That is his experi- 
ence of humanity. But he learned his lesson; he found 
God and he found humanity at Nazareth. 

Allen Eastman Cross. 
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Luke 3 : 1-38 
'* Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.'* — Matt. 3 • ^. 

If the readiness to stand alone on the side of right regard- 
less of the consequences is the true test of heroism, then 
surely the name of John the Baptist leads all the rest in 
the list of earth's chosen heroes. Single-handed, that 
grim-faced, uncompromising, plain-spoken prophet of 
social righteousness stood out against a wicked and perverse 
generation and fought its sins with both fists. '* He cainie 
neither eating nor drinking." He avoided entangling 
social alliances. A member of no sect or party, he set his 
lance against them all. He attacked the hollow formalism 
of the complacent religionists of his day with barbed words 
that rankled and burned. When the self-satisfied Pharisees 
and Sadducees blandly took the best seats in his revival 
meeting, John was neither flattered nor frightened. He 
paid them the compliment of a verbal broadside that 
shattered their aplomb and gave their pride a terrific jolt. 
'* O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come? " Rapacious tax-collectors and 
surly soldiers fared little better. He withstood them to 
their faces and in unmistakable language pointed out a 
more excellent way. Even Herod on his throne failed to 
intimidate the blunt prophet. The glamor of the court 
did not befog the Baptist's spiritual vision. He let fly at 
the wicked monarch such a scathing denunciation of his 
sin that the king cut off the preacher's head to stifle that 
awful Voice. But even then the Voice would not down, but 
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like Banquo*s ghost rose up again to torment the guilty 
conscience of the cruel and licentious tetrarch. Well has 
John the Baptist been described as ** that iron man, whose 
words fell from him like a warrior's, with soldier-like 
brevity, sharp and trenchant, every sentence a half-battle." 
Verily, he is to be ranked among the earth's greatest 
prophets of righteousness. 

Whence came this iron man's courage? What was the 
secret of his power? The source of his burning conviction? 
Let the Scripture answer. '* The word of God came unto 
John the son of Zacharias in the wilderness." The prophet's 
life, then, was rooted in the Eternal. The divine fire 
burned in his soul. If ever a man had a heavenly mission 
and was acutely conscious of that heavenly mission, that 
man was John the Baptist. His gospel was from above. 
He was beholden neither to synod nor council. He was 
a prophet not of men, neither by man. Like Paul he con- 
ferred not with flesh and blood, neither did he go up to 
Jerusalem to get his religious credentials. He sought out 
the desert, that in the solitudes he might listen to the still, 
small voice. There he cast off life's externals and got right 
down to bed-rock. His fare was plain and his raiment 
coarse, but his thought was high and lifted up. To be 
sure John missed the keynote of the Kingdom, which was 
mercy, not judgment. In his failure to interpret religion 
in terms of warm, normal human relationships he fell far 
short of the ideal set up by the Master. A man's Chris- 
tianity is not to be tested by what he eats and what he 
wears. As Jesus said in speaking of John, ** He that is 
least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he." Never- 
theless, stripped as his life was of non-essentials and inci- 
dentals, John was the better prepared to '' grasp with firmer 
hand th' eternal grace." He found a gospel to preach. 
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He heard words not lawful for man to utter. If more men 
today got rid of a great many useless frills and externals 
and " ecclesiastical millinery," and took less thought for 
their lives, what they should eat, or what they should wear, 
or wherewithal they should be clothed, a genuinely spiritual 
revival would break out all over the land. " I am doing 
more tall thinking eating army slum and sleeping under a 
pup tent," confessed an American doughboy, the son of 
wealthy parents, ** than I ever did back home." Rich and 
prodigal America might take a leaf from John's diary. 
We waste enough food to feed China's starving millions, 
and on the altar of fashion we sacrifice afresh Armenia's 
bleeding body. And meanwhile the vision tarries! 

But to the elemental Baptist, lean of body and tough of 
moral fiber, the vision came, and with compelling power. 
The Day of the Messiah was at hand! Judgment swift and 
awful was nigh! The axe was to be laid at the root of the 
tree. The Mighty One was coming, fan in hand, to purge 
his threshing floor and consume the chaff with fire. But 
was the nation ready to receive their Lord? Alas, the 
people knew not that the day of their salvation was come. 
The cancer of pride was slowly eating their very life out. 
Self-righteousness like a film was gradually encasing the 
national conscience. The people were asleep. The alarm 
must be sounded. Somebody must set off a charge of 
spiritual dynamite under the very noses of God's elect. 
Men and women must be convicted of their sins and be 
turned from darkness unto light. The way must be made 
straight for the precious feet of the Coming One. Thus 
it was that God laid his hands upon John the Baptist and 
thrust him forth with a divine commission to prepare 
the way of the Lord. 

Needless to say the preaching of John electrified the 
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nation. It was good news. The common mind conceived 
of the long-looked-for era, foretold over and over again by 
the Old Testament prophets, as a great day for Israel- 
Her enemies were to be overthrown and Zion was to be 
exalted. Everywhere, therefore, men were galvanized into 
activity. '* Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all 
Judaea, and all the region round about Jordan." Imagine 
the unfeigned surprise of the short-sighted and exclusive 
nationalists when they discovered that John was not 
preaching their kind of gospel. Somehow his mind seemed 
to have jumped the track and was ranging along strangely 
unfamiliar ways. He was talking of a judgment on Israel 
herself in which every impenitent was to be destroyed. 
Little was said about political triumph, nor were forms 
and ceremonies exalted. In plain, blunt words which 
differed radically from the ecclesiastical terminology of 
the scribes, this strange prophet was actually summon- 
ing the elect to a genuine repentance. In fact that was all 
he preached about. He had but the one sermon, the sub- 
ject of which was Repentance. His favorite text was, 
" Repent ye.*' And his " finally, brethren " was always 
an exhortation to ** bring forth fruits meet for repentance." 
For many of us repentance is not a very serious matter. 
It means little more than a '* mere succession of weak and 
wet sobs over one's sins." We think we are truly penitent 
when in reality we are only reveling in the emotional 
luxury of a shallow and fleeting remorse. With us, repen- 
tance is confused with ** godly sorrow." But just as 
** godly sorrow worketh repentance," even so should repen- 
tance issue in the fruits of an altered life. This is what 
John intended that repentance should do. For him it was a 
serious matter. It involved the will. It was a soul-shaking 
experience. Repentance should produce in the life of a 
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man the same mighty changes that road building does in 
nature. " Every valley shall be filled, and every mountain 
and hill shall be brought low." We know that construct- 
ing railroads in the great West is a gigantic enterprise. 
Tons of earth and rock are blasted from the hillsides and 
dumped into the valleys to make straight and level the 
highways of traffic. No less nighty a work should repen- 
tance effect in the soul of man to make it a fit highway for 
the pierced feet of the Saviour. Change your minds. 
This was John's message to his hearers. Execute a moral 
" about face." Get right with God! Get right with men! 
Will to do right henceforth! Bring forth fruits worthy of 
repentance! 

The terrible moral earnestness of the austere prophet, 
irresistible as the rushing torrent of the mighty Niagara, 
swept all before it. Men were pricked in their hearts. 
In anguish and terror they cried out, *' What shall we do? " 
John was ready with his answers. " He that hath two 
coats, let him impart to him that hath none; and he that 
hath meat, let him do likewise." When the publicans 
asked for their spiritual directions, the answer was, '* Exact 
no more than that which is appointed you." To the in- 
quiring soldiers John said, ** Do violence to no man, neither 
accuse any falsely; and be content with your wages." 

In these homely words of practical counsel to the peni- 
tent Israelites we behold the social significance of repen- 
tance. When a man is converted he should think hence- 
forth in terms of his social obligations. His shop should 
be as sacred as his church. His business dealings should 
square with the Golden Rule. In civic matters he should 
stand out for the right. If he has wronged any one he 
should make restitution. The trouble with a great deal of 
our modern evangelism is that it does not make repentance 
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measure up to the standard set by John the Baptist. 
The individualistic aspect of much of our evangelistic 
preaching weakens the church in the eyes of the rising 
generation. In his Theology for a Social Gospel, Rau- 
schenbusch emphasizes the social significance of the 
Baptist's appeal to repentance and warns us of the evil which 
results when this social aspect is lost sight of. ** When 
John the Baptist first called men to conversion and a 
change of mind, all his motives and appeals were taken from 
the outlook toward the Kingdom," says Rauschenbusch. 
'' Evidently the entire meaning of ' conversion ' and ' re- 
generation * was subtly changed when the conception of 
the Kingdom disappeared from Christian thought. The 
nexus between our religious experience and humanity 
seems to have gone when the kingdom of God is not present 
in the idea of regeneration." 

The one thing needful to bring in the New Day is a 
wide-spread and genuine repentance. What the sacrificial 
outpouring of some eight millions of the world's best young 
lives has failed to bring about, perhaps a universal repen- 
tance may accomplish. For how else can we realize the 
New Order of the Kingdom? The message of John the 
Baptist is still authoritative. As nations, races, classes 
and individuals we should get down on our knees before 
God and repent of our sins in sackcloth and ashes. No 
nation is perfect, no, not one. All classes have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God. All races like silly 
sheep have gone astray. Let the nations of the earth 
repent themselves of their .jealousies and hatreds, of their 
feverish building up of armaments, of their mad lust for 
world dominion. Let America and England and France 
and Japan as well as Germany bring forth the repentance 
fruits of international brotherhood, sympathy and good 
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will. Let the white race bury its unkind and dangerous 
suspicion of the yellow peoples, and repent of its cruel 
treatment of the black race. Let Labor bring forth the 
fruit of a more honest effort to give a full, productive day's 
work for a day's pay, and let Capital see that a day's 
honest work receives a day's full pay. Until we all come to 
John's baptism of repentance unto the remission of our 
individual and national sins, the Day of the Lord with 
its baptism of the Holy Spirit tarrieth. 

The weary, disillusioned world is in dire need of a Voice 
to cry in tones of thunder, ** Repent ye." Is the Church of 
the Living God ready to accept this challenge? Is she 
able to speak with any measure of authority and convic- 
tion? Unable as she was to prevent the war because of 
her weakness and disunion, the Church is not yet fully 
prepared to speak the word that will convict the world of 
sin. Before she dare assume the r61e of a modern John 
the Baptist let her first set her own house in order. What 
about the scandal of sectarianism? The folly of formalism? 
The sin of a purblind provincialism which as yet knows not 
the meaning of the Lord's mandate to think in world terms? 
Are we as active in behalf of religious education as we are 
in raising funds to buy a new stove for the church kitchen? 
Our services, are they filled with the spirit of reverence? 
Our membership, is it charged with a Christlike dynsunic? 
Are we zealous for civic purity and social righteousness? 
Until the Church has said to the Baptist, *' What shall I 
do? " and has brought forth '* fruits meet for repentance," 
the mantle of the prophet will not fall upon her. 

But the Church will meet the test! Even now a penitent 
membership is agonizing before God in prayer for the salva- 
tion of the world. Her leaders with statesmanlike com- 
prehensiveness are planning for a closer working unity of 
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the scattered forces of Protestantism. The most socially 
minded men and women in every community are to be 
found working in the churches. Wealthy Christian busi- 
ness men are consecrating their means as never before to 
advance the work of the Kingdom. Sunday-school teachers 
are taking their work more seriously than they have ever 
done before. College men and women, sensitive to the 
social orientation of the Church, are turning toward her 
doors. Soon a Voice with a great shout will bid the nations 
repent, a Voice which carries authority and power because 
it is the Voice of God speaking through a purified, unified, 
regenerated Church! Men and women everywhere will 
yield themselves to the baptism of repentance. Judgment 
will run down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty 
stream. Then will the Voice exclaim, like John the Baptist 
of old, '* Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world." 

Vaughan Ddbney, 
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Luke 4: 1-30 

Vn that he himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able to suc- 
cor them that are tempted."--iJeh, 2: 18. 

We are likely to miss the whole significance of Jesus* 
temptation and, in fact, the Bible teaching about tempta- 
tion, unless we include in its meaning the idea of testing or 
proving, without any particular emphasis on the fact of evil 
being present. There are, of course, the temptations which 
are wholly a matter of evil suggestion and inclination, when 
a man is ** drawn away by his own lust, and enticed." 
But there are also temptations which involve no suggestion 
of anything essentially wrong. A man to whom the best is 
possible may be tempted by what is merely good. When 
a situation can really be improved, it is a distinct tempta- 
tion to ** let well-enough alone.** The real test of life is 
growth. Life that is genuine expresses itself not in any 
particular accomplishment, but in going from one to another 
higher achievement. For life to stop anywhere, on any 
level in its upward climb, is fatal. The inclination to do so 
is clearly a testing of life*s vital force. St. Paurs spiritual 
quality was shown when he declared that '* forgetting the 
things which are behind, and stretching forward to the 
things which are before, I press on.** The things which 
were '* behind ** at this point in PauFs life were fine things, 
heroic sacrifices, splendid services; but nevertheless, if he 
had been inclined to remember these things instead of for- 
getting them, to rest back on them, instead of pressing on, 
it would have been a serious temptation with possibilities 
of disaster. 
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Men often ask, When will temptation cease? When will 
the period of temptation be over? It will never be over. 
Certain forms of temptation should lose their power as life 
progresses. But life will always be undergoing tests. 
Great temptations are always incidental to power. The 
possession of great influence for good opens up new possibili- 
ties of doing evil. And for the man in high position some 
things would be positively wrong that might be quite harm- 
less in other lives. Maltbie D. Babcock has been quoted as 
saying, when asked about the conduct becoming ministers 
of religion, that all gentlemen of course keep their hands 
clean, but surgeons who deal with the sick, and with the 
wounds of injured people, must keep their hands antisepti- 
cally clean. It would be criminal not to do so. So high 
and delicate a calling demands the extra care and caution. 

The temptations of Jesus, then, instead of detracting in 
any way from his wonderful power, attest the greatness of 
his spirit. We like to say of Jesus in the words of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews '* tempted like as we are ** ; and when 
we have had any doubt about the real truth of those words 
it has usually been over the question whether Jesus could 
possibly have felt temptation as acutely as we do. A real 
understanding of his situation should rather lead us to 
believe that his spirit passed through fiery trials of which we 
know nothing. We may have our perplexities and prob- 
lems, our struggles again and again against weakness and 
sin, but as a rule our battles are of short duration. An 
hour perhaps, with a few moments spent in prayer, and we 
rise to go on until the next assault. But there came to 
Jesus a struggle so profound, a testing so difficult, that day 
after day and night after night he was involved in a titanic 
spiritual battle. 

How Jesus was actually tempted, what great questions 
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did confront his mind can only be understood in the light 
of the exalted position which he occupied. Let there be 
no question as to that. It would seem the greatest mistake 
of interpretation to draw Jesus down to the level of some of 
the lesser, ordinary temptations to which life is incident. 
There were no questions of loyalty or disloyalty to his 
mission, of being true or untrue to his faith; but within 
the problem as to how to carry on his mission, as to what 
means to employ to that greatly desired end he found him- 
self in the midst of a fierce contention. Principal Fair- 
bairn has pointed out the tremendous moral burden imposed 
by the possession of such unusual power as belonged to 
Jesus. Among the great men of this world he finds that 
unusual power has most often proved a responsibility 
beyond the strength of human integrity to endure. ** It 
is a grave and terrible fact that in the long catalogue of 
Roman emperors we have only one Marcus Antoninus . . . 
but we have a multitude who do more disgrace than honor 
to mankind — men like Tiberius and Caligula, like Nero 
or Domitian. The imperial family which stands in Europe 
for the purest form of autocratic power, shows also the most 
dismal examples of moral madness.'* Then speaking of the 
application of this principle to a person who is believed to 
possess supernatural power and believes himself to possess 
it, Principal Fairbairn continues; " Such power would be 
a more dangerous possession, a heavier burden for self- 
restraint to bear, a vaster force for wisdom to direct, than 
would the most absolute political autocracy. The character 
of the man who had it would be more severely tried than 
were he penetrated by transmitted passions or enervated by 
acquired lusts. For were he a being of fine nature, would 
he not, when confronted by the infinite meanness of men 
. . . be ever under the provocation of a noble rage, tempted 
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to execute upon them the swiftest vengeance? If he saw 
oppression victorious and freedom lying wounded . . . how 
could he resist the impulse which bade him become the 
sword of God? " 

It is, therefore, quite possible to think of Jesus' tempta- 
tions as arising altogether out of his sympathies, out of 
his eagerness to reach the multitude, out of his passion to 
control the world. There were suggested to him various 
uses of the power which he possessed, which might gain for 
him a sudden popularity and commend him to a great many 
men who could not possibly have any appreciation of the 
spiritual truths for which he stood. There has never been 
any more baffling debate than over the question as to 
whether a great end will not justify any means employed 
to reach it; and many and conspicuous have been the 
champions of the principle that so long as one aims at reform 
or the regeneration of man, any means that seem to hasten 
this desired achievement are wholly sanctioned by the 
purpose for which they are employed. 

Broadly speaking, this seems to have been the debate 
waged in Jesus' mind, this, the character of the struggle 
that went on in his soul. We have in this story of the 
temptation one of the finest pictures in all human annals. 

Jesus in the prime of his young manhood, a crusader for 
righteousness, impetuously eager to be about his Father's 
business, is, at last, after his introduction by John, ready to 
take up his great work. No doubt the questions which 
appeared now in the temptation experience had been 
thought out time and time again in the years of preparation, 
but there was something in the experience of being con- 
fronted immediately by his task which brought them all 
back again for a more thorough debate and a more profound 
solution. It is not hard to imagine how fierce a struggle 
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this must have meant for Jesus. If any man has ever been 
impatient with the seemingly slow measures of God, how 
much more cause had he to be! His sympathies were so 
intense. His whole life knew but one passion, to heal, to 
save and deliver the people whom he loved. How impa- 
tient he must have been of all restraints! How eager he 
must have felt to break through and sweep the multitude 
into the kingdom of God! 

There can never be any question but that Jesus, had he 
compromised with his God-given ideal, and employed his 
powers as he was tempted to do, might have had an entirely 
different career. It is conceivable that he might quickly 
have won the populace to himself; that he might actually 
have been proclaimed a leader and crowned the king of the 
Jews. As king of the Hebrew nation one can imagine that 
he might have struck off the shackTes of Rome and made his 
people free and independent. It is fascinating to imagine 
what he might have done had he used all the powers he 
possessed to gain the leadership among the Jews. 

And it is imaginable that had he won such power, gained 
such influence, he still would have been ruled by but one 
passion, to bring new blessings of life and faith to all men. 
He would have been a beneficent ruler, and used his power 
in such ways and to such ends as power has never been used 
by the rulers of men. Jesus must have known what he 
could do if he followed this line. And to appreciate the 
force of his temptation we need to appreciate just how high 
he would have aimed and how far he would have gone had 
he chosen to follow his own will in place of the will of God. 

The critics of Jesus who say that his life was narrow 
and impractical have never done him the credit of conceding 
what he might have become had he attempted the course 
over which he struggled those long days of spiritual conflict. 
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But if Jesus* impetuous sympathies battled with the ideal 
God had put in his heart, tearing his soul in a way that must 
make our fiercest temptations seem puny, he at length 
triumphed in loyalty to truth. And the manner of his 
triumph is a clear indication of the nature of his struggle. 
In each separate dramatic form temptation took, he met it 
by some new assertion of God, as over against his own need 
and his own thought. God's way triumphed in his heart. 
We may believe that we find echoes of this struggle in the 
words that Jesus used so much later, ** I came not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me.*' ** The 
Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father 
doing." And who can say but that Gethsemane was the 
last repetition of a spiritual battle that lasted through his 
life? There he had come to the inevitable conclusion of the 
course he had elected to follow back in the wilderness of 
his temptation. Instead of a great popular movement with 
much accomplished, and great promise of things yet to be 
done, he was despised, rejected and about to be cut off, 
with the truth planted in but a few hearts. And there was 
still time to reverse his policy and go out and capture the 
good-will of the populace. He would have many years 
to work, not for himself but for his people. I think it must 
have been the same soul-piercing problem, just as his 
conclusion was the same as at the first, ** Nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt." Somehow, at some point, 
there was that in Jesus that had to accept God's will in 
sheer faith and trust, and in the last analysis the Son of 
man was obedient, unto the death of the cross. 

Can any one follow that story through without a new 
appreciation of the passion of Christ? We'may go to him 
to be assured of his understanding of our struggles, his 
sympathy with our hardships, and soon lose all thought of 
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ourselves in the contemplation of how much more he 
endured. 

There is nothing that the temptation experience of Jesus 
does for us that means more than the way it attests the 
integrity of his character, fashioned apart from the labora- 
tory of life. He was an original personality in himself and 
wrought out his faith and achieved his character through 
effort as genuine and real as we ourselves know. And, 
therefore, the truth that he taught had first been submitted 
to the test of his own experience and was wrought out in 
the ** fiery trials ** of his own life. 

With a heart infinitely more sensitive than anything we 
know, and powers that put his experience on a level we do 
not approach, he fought for and attained a perfect trust 
in God, a complete harmony with the divine Will. He has 
left us the highest ideals, too high, we often complain; he 
has challenged us with an exalted standard of loyalty, 
but even where his exhortations seem to test us beyond our 
powers we are held by the subtle sympathy that glows in 
his words. Something in his patience, in his penetration 
into our motives, his kindness and proffered help seems to 
suggest with every sentence ** tempted like as we are." 

We gain nothing by a failure to realize that life offers 
one searching test after another. The way to life is a way 
of struggle and sacrifice. It is often hard beyond human 
endurance. The Christian religion sets standards before 
us that make us despair. We do have to give our all, and 
still seek more to give. But the battle has already been 
fought through by one sensitive to issues we never can feel, 
and if Christ bids men seek the kingdom of heaven it is in 
the words, ** Follow me." 

Ashley Day Leavitt. 
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Isaiah 6i : 1-9 

"Righteousness exalteth a Nation; 
But sin is a reproach to any people" — Prov. 14: 34, 

In the beauty of utterance characteristic of this prophecy, 
the lesson states the mission of the kingdom of God. How 
far these words are meant to be a prophecy of Christ who 
can tell? That they are intended to describe the reign of 
the Spirit of God among men and the mission of his Church 
and Kingdom is evident. The prophet claims the posses- 
sion of the Spirit of God. The result is the working out- 
ward of the Spirit in every form of beautiful social ministry. 
To those hungering for the knowledge of the Lord, and of 
believing and devout spirit, the glad tidings of his salvation 
are to be sent; to the sorrowing, comfort; to the imprisoned, 
liberty. A transformation is to be wrought in society; 
beauty given for ashes, joy for mourning, praise for heavi- 
ness of heart. When Jesus rose in the synagogue of his 
boyhood home at Nazareth and read and applied these 
words to himself, men wondered at the gracious speech 
which issued from his lips. Nothing like this had ever 
been heard by any in that synagogue ; but they have been 
heard in all the ages since and they are going to the ends 
of the earth. 

If any one passage of the Bible were to be selected as the 
definition of the mission of the Christian Church among 
men, none could more completely sum it up than this 
lesson. The business of the church is to reduce the sorrows 
and burdens of men. It is in the world not to be ministered 
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unto but to minister. It has received from God the 
imperishable truth of his fatherhood and of his love in his 
Son. Every form of evil, every sorrow, every shackle of 
sin is a challenge to the church to show men the way of 
escape; but, more than this, to help them find release. 
By the appointment of God, the church stands over against 
the evil and sorrows of the world as its ordained and ade- 
quate helper. More than this, God thrusts his church 
into the world, to touch its weary heart by the sympathy 
and love of its own ; to put strong hands under its weakness ; 
to smite with the strength of the Spirit all evils which are 
robbing men of their divine birthright. It is not for the 
church to choose its work. It was given it in its birth and 
it has never been changed, except to become, more com- 
manding as time has passed. The opening words speak 
of the anointing of his messenger. This means that the 
possession of his Spirit entails the duties of the Spirit. 
If the church has the Spirit of Christ, it must do the work 
of Christ. The first thing to be learned from the lesson 
is that the church or the kingdom of God, put it any way 
we will, is in the world to serve men. Because it has the 
Spirit of God, it must do the works of God. It is not among 
men to ignore their needs but to satisfy them; not to with- 
draw from the problems and sins of men but to mingle 
everywhere with men and bring out the glory that is hidden 
so often in the lives of his children. The fact that the 
church or the individual Christian is the Lord's anointed 
does not mean, as Maurice says of the Hebrew king, that 
he can do as he likes; it means exactly the reverse of this; 
it means that he is not his own master; that he is the 
people's master only so far as he understands himself to be 
their shepherd. The church stands as the skilled physician 
with healing remedies stands among the ill ; its possession 
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of the knowledge of the Way of Life and the fact of evil and 
sorrow in the world leaves it no choice; it is the servant 
of men, the preacher of glad tidings, the lifter of burdens 
from mind and heart. Christ always declared this to be 
true of himself. At the beginning of his ministry he read 
in the synagogue the ancient words of this lesson and applied 
them to his own ministry. He could not escape the 
authority of the Spirit of the Father within him. Because 
he had received the Spirit, because he knew the Father 
and was one with him, he was compelled to bring to men 
in their need all that God had given him. An old Greek 
philosopher was asked, **What is thy mission in the world?" 
He answered, ** My mission is to go to the market-place 
and watch the people; to enjoy the games; to see the on- 
going of life around me; but I am only a looker-on. I have 
no part in the business of life.** But the lesson of today 
and the conmientary of Christ upon it make this impossible 
for any one who knows God. So Christ felt for himself; 
therefore he declared that, among men with the knowl- 
edge of the Father, he came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister; that he was to bear witness to the truth ; that 
all the beauty of the outward working of the inner Spirit 
must be true of him. 

If this be true of the Kingdoni, of the Christ and of all 
who belong to him, it must be that the Christian and the 
Christian Church have a very definite duty to extend the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic over all the world. No 
single evil, probably, produces as much misery and sin in 
the world as does the use of intoxicating drink. The 
reference lesson (Matt. 7 : 15-20) tells us we shall know 
men by their fruits. By their fruits, liquor men and liquor 
influences stand condemned. Like Milton's horrible mon- 
ster at the gate, the use of liquor gives birth to every manner 
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of crime and sorrow. It is idle to say that many causes 
contribute to the wrecking of men who drink. Of course, 
this is true; but still it remains true that the liquor habit 
is a characteristic of practically all those who are arrested 
for crime. Aside from this, no words need be wasted to 
show that in homes where the use of liquor prevails want, 
sorrow, ignorance, sin spring up and bear their bitter fruits. 
The waste of money which the world needs for food, clothes, 
education, building of homes, and all the necessities and 
comforts of life, through the manufacture and sale of liquor 
and its use, is appalling. In conmiunities and states where 
prohibition has been in force long enough to become rea- 
sonably enforced and to demonstrate its value or worthless- 
ness, the average of material comfort, of private and public 
morals, of happiness and conununity peace is as much beyond 
that of sections where liquor is freely sold and used as day 
is different from night. Already, with the partial enforce- 
ment of the prohibition amendment to the national con- 
stitution and its practical failure in sections of the country, 
the result of prohibition has been a blessing. If not, why 
do the liquor forces resort to every trick and to every influ- 
ence of money and brains they can command to overthrow 
the amendment? If prohibition is a failure, why do they 
not use their influence, rather, to retain the law and to 
perpetuate a condition which, according to their state- 
ments, is subversive of public sobriety and good morals? 
Over against the traffic stands the church and the Christian. 
If the church is to be true to the words of the prophet 
which Christ applied to himself, and clearly intended to 
express the spirit and practice of the church and of his 
followers, two things must be remembered. First, the 
church must itself be clean. '* Holiness becometh thy 
house, O Jehovah, for evermore *' is a deathlessly practical 
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and ever necessary injunction. It should be written over 
the altar of every Christian church. Without fear of any 
man or any influences of men, social or political, the church 
must take its stand ; but this it cannot do unless it be above 
the influence of men within it who have money and social 
and political influence, and who, untouched by the Spirit 
of Christ, seek to perpetuate the liquor evil. The individual 
church which determines its attitude toward any public 
abuse or evil with reference to the effect of its action upon 
prominent men in its congregation who seem essential to 
its financial ongoing has ceased to be a church of Christ 
because it has ceased to represent his Spirit. In the Chris- 
tian spirit of those who love their Lord and their fellow men, 
the church must take its stand and pay the material price — 
if such be necessary — of loyalty to him and to sinning, 
suffering men. The other thing necessary for the extension 
of prohibition throughout the world is a more general 
Christian sense of individual responsibility and privilege, 
in the spirit of Paul's teaching — that '* no man put a 
stumbling-block or an occasion to fall in his brother's way." 
Until men recognize that no man liveth to himself alone 
and no man dieth to himself, the impulse will be lacking in 
the church to carry to all the world the prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of liquor. When, in the discussion 
over the use for domestic purposes of meats once offered to 
idols, Paul declared, if the use of meat made his brother 
fall, he would eat no more so long as he lived, even if he 
lived as long as the world stood, he voiced only the spirit 
of Christ and the eternal law of Christian social obligations. 
Because a man lives in a human society, he has the obliga- 
tions contact with others involves. Because he is a fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ, he will regard those obligations of 
contact as binding over all his practices. Some men say 
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that every man must stand on his own feet and that each 
is responsible for himself and that personal liberty should 
not be given up because of the whim or weakness of another ; 
but no man does stand on his own feet, because no man can 
stand on his own feet; and it is a fundamental teaching of 
the Christian religion not only that each must bear his 
own burden but that each must bear the burden of the other ; 
and that liberty is never so surely attained or so securely 
held as when one, in recognition of the needs of others and 
in glad obedience to the Spirit of Christ, helps another to 
be free. A church standing before the evils of intemper- 
ance, — the broken lives, the broken homes, the linked 
vilenesses of licentiousness and drink, the world-wide cor- 
ruptions and miseries it entails — clean within itself from 
the spirit of time-serving and of worldly policy, with indi- 
vidual members dominated by the sense of their personal 
responsibility to their fellow men, will not fail to hear the 
old words of this prophecy as a fundamental principle of 
The Most Holy Faith nor to ^ee in Christ's acceptance of 
them as the initial word of his ministry the commission of 
his church and of his followers to the end of time. ** Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire/' The tree of the liquor traffic and habit 
brings forth only evil. What but to cut it down and cast 
it into the fire? There is no alternative. Whatever makes 
the world bad and hurts men's homes and hearts and lives 
must be the object of Christian reform. What more glaring 
contradiction can there be than for a Christian state to 
legalize an evil which no man can defend save for reasons 
of personal gain through the hurt of others? What more 
imperative duty than for a Christian state and church to 
tear out the evil and free men from a curse which has dug 
more graves of -disgrace, broken more hearts, filled more 
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prisons and insane asylums and committed more robberies 
upon the poor and defenceless than all other evils combined? 
For the sake of Christian civilizations forming slowly in 
vast non-Christian lands; for the sake of missionaries striv- 
ing to carry the cross of our Lord into the lonely and hard 
places of the earth as the power of God unto salvation; 
for the sake of being faithful to other lands which seek to 
banish liquor; for the sake of being true to Him who has 
placed us here, as a church and as Christians, to stand in 
the world as he stood in the old synagogue in Nazareth and 
declare our ministry of healing to men, let us take from this 
lesson as the goal of our prayers and the proof of our faith 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic throughout the world. 

John Ellery Tuttle. 
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Luke 4: 31— 5:39 
'*Himself took our infirmities, and hare our sicknesses f— Matt, 8 : j/. 

In the early days of his ministry, Jesus *' came to Naza- 
reth, where he had been brought up," and in the familiar 
synagogue where he had worshiped as a child, announced 
his program, ** To preach good tidings to the poor *'; " to 
proclaim release to the captives, and recovering of sight 
to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord." The passage 
we are to study follows the record of that proclamation, 
and is a vivid commentary on it. Here we see the gospel 
in action, and the Son of man actually doing all and more 
than he promised. It is a typical illustration of his ministry 
to the varied needs of men. 

I. We are impressed, at the first glance, by the variety 
and seriousness of the ills brought to him for healing. 

The tendency of modern medicine is toward special 
practice. Jesus was surely a '' general practitioner." 
In this brief record, insanity, fever, epilepsy, leprosy and 
palsy are specifically described, and it is added *' and great 
multitudes came together to hear, and to be healed of their 
infirmities." The parallel passage in Matthew records, 
*' And he healed all that were sick." But more baffling 
and more deadly than these physical maladies were the 
palsied will, the evil imagination, the perverted conscience, 
and the varied forms of that moral leprosy which we call 
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sin. The most skilful physician in the world is helpless 
before the problem of moral evil. There is no subtle 
alchemy, as Herbert Spencer reminds us, by which we can 
transform leaden instincts into golden purposes. But this 
Great Physician does work this most marvelous change. 
No wonder that the bystanders when they saw the evidence 
that these sufferers were made physically sound and were 
spiritually healed, glorified God and were filled with fear, 
saying, '* We have seen strange things today." 

Evidently they brought to Jesus all the chronic and 
hopeless cases in the vicinity. You can see just such a 
procession at any missionary hospital in China today. 
There were all forms of loathsome and terrible diseases. 
But too often the modern physician, however skilful, is 
compelled to shake his head sadly and send the patient 
away with no hope of anything more than a temporary relief 
from pain. Not so the Great Physician. ** He healed 
them all ** is the record. There were no incurables in his 
clinic. 

This, then, is the first great teaching of this passage — 
there are no limits to the healing power of Christ. This 
is true of the moral as well as the physical malady. In 
recent years emphasis has been placed upon adolescence 
as the period for religious decision. Perhaps one result 
has been to encourage the opinion that it is hopeless to 
expect men and women of mature life to enter heartily into 
the service of Christ. We plan, pray and labor for children 
and youth. And we ought to. That is the golden time 
when the great decision comes as a natural step in spiritual 
development. But we make a grave mistake if we abandon 
as hopeless the profligate, the drunkard, the cynical man 
of the world, selfish, indifferent, and hardened to all relig- 
ious influence. The most hopeless case is a challenge to 
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the gospel which is declared to be ** the mighty power of 
God unto salvation/* Such a cure is, no doubt, a desper- 
ately hard undertaking. To win to faith and righteousness 
the man who is entrenched in sin and hardened in indiffer- 
ence is a very different thing from leading a little child to 
put his hand into that of the Master. But remember the 
words of the Master to his disciples who cried, '* Who then 
can be saved?*' — ** With God all things are possible." 
The triumphant words of old General Booth grew out of a 
wide experience: ''There is no hopeless class! Christ 
wins them all." If they will only give him a chance! 

II. In the sight of Jesus ^ moral evil is far more deplor^ 
able than, physical suffering. 

Go through the wards of a great hospital, and gaze upon 
the examples of suffering and deformity; think of plague- 
stricken cities, of the starving in China, of the victims of 
accident, earthquakes, tornadoes and conflagrations. Can 
anything be worse than such suffering, pain and death? 
Can any need be so great as to give relief to such condi- 
tions? But to the man healed at the pool of Bethesda 
Jesus said, *' Sin no more, lest a worse thing befall thee." 
To the palsied man laid before him, he said first of all, 
** Man, thy sins are forgiven thee." That was his primary 
need, cleansing from sin. Doubtless the man was surprised. 
That was not what he was seeking. When the Pharisees 
murmured, Jesus asked, '* Which is easier, to say. Thy sins 
are forgiven: or to say. Arise and walk? " Of course it is 
as easy to say one as the other. But one admits of proof 
of its efficacy, and the other does not. I cannot tell by 
looking at a man whether his heart has been cleansed or 
not. But I can tell whether he can walk or not. Think 
how much Jesus risked! How fatal a failure would have 
been! But when the palsied man arose Jesus declared that 
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this was evidence that he who had power to heal the body 
had also authority to heal the soul. He does not say that 
one work is as easy as the other. In a striking phrase 
Matthew says, '* He cast out the spirits with a word, and 
healed all that were sick.*' One feels that he must have 
recalled the lamiliar verse of the Psalm, — ** He spake, and 
it was done; he commanded, and it stood fast.'* But not 
by a word could the sinful, the scornful, the hard-hearted 
be transformed. Not by a word could the sin of the world 
be taken away. It was not to cure fever and quicken 
palsied limbs that Jesus died. But nothing less than his 
life of humiliation, ending in the agony of the garden and 
the sacrifice of the cross, could cleanse a single soul from sin, 
and restore to spiritual vigor and health a sin-stricken 
world. 

There is a strong tendency in our day to over-emphasize 
personal comfort and the absence of pain rather than 
character. Dean Brown's protest is not uncalled-for: 
'* If there is one place on this green earth where it ought to 
be made plain, beyond all possibility of misunderstanding, 
that personal comfort and the absence of pain are not the 
first nor the main cpnsiderations in life, it is in the Chris- 
tian church. Health is important, but health is subordi- 
nate to other more vital interests. The great question is 
not as to whether a man feels well but what he means to do 
with his healthy vigor. The main question is not as to 
whether he may continue to live for fourscore years or even 
fivescore, but what sort of man he intends to be during that 
period of prolonged moral opportunity." 

It is upon the moral cure that Jesus lays the emphasis 
here. He declares that this is his mission; for this he has 
received authority on eairth, — " to forgive sins.** Jesus 
used his miracles especially in his opening ministry to draw 
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the attention of the people to his message. He called them 
** signs." They pointed to something more significant of 
which they were the symbols. When the notoriety of his 
cures made it difficult to do the greater work of teaching 
he told those who were healed not to tell the story. People 
came to stare at the wonderful works rather than to listen 
to his words. His healing was incidental, the natural 
outflowing of his sympathy, his pity, his incomparable 
energy. But he did not turn aside from the diviner mission 
in order to cure every case of illness in Galilee. If the 
healing of the sick were his main object, it is inexplicable 
that he should have left any sufferer unhealed. 
HI. Jesus depends upon the cooperation of others. 
He aroused hope and confident trust in the heart of the 
sufferer and his friends. It is recorded that in an atmos- 
phere of hostility and unbelief ** he could there do no 
mighty work." The narrative here and in similar passages 
makes prominent this element of faith. The leper cried, 
'* Lord, if thou wilt, thpu canst make me clean." Jesus 
" stretched forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I 
will; be thou made clean." The palsied man made an 
effort to rise, the man with a withered hand tried to stretch 
it forth, in obedience to Christ's conmiand, and in the act of 
faith they were healed. So the blind men went to the pool 
of Siloam and the ten lepers showed themselves to the 
priests, in accordance with his word. Some declared their 
faith by act and some by word, but it was evidently his 
custom to give an opportunity for its expression. He 
cleared the sick-room of the daughter of Jairus of the 
wailing mourners, and brought into it only the pairents and 
his three most intimate friends, Peter, James, and John. 
He said to the father, '* Fear not; only believe, and she 
shall be made whole." And surrounded thus by faith 
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and hope and love, he called the little maid back to life. 
In the healing of the palsied man, six persons were involved, 
the patient, his four friends, and the Master himself. 
Emphasis is laid on the spiritual attitude of these men — 
*' when Jesus saw their faith.*' They were certainly friends 
worth having. Out of their sympathy with his helplessness 
and their compassion for his need, arose the plan to bring 
him before the prophet of Nazareth. One of them, per- 
haps, thought of it first and called the others to his aid. 
Or it may be that the suggestion came from the patient 
himself or his family. But too often sympathy evaporates 
in pitying phrases. The apostle James would have been 
satisfied with theirs. They showed their faith and their 
compassion by their works. Moreover, they had enter- 
prise and ingenuity. Far from being discouraged when 
the crowds prevented their approach to Jesus, they found a 
way to bring the patient directly to his feet. Most of us 
would have concluded that there W£is nothing else to do but 
to lay him down and wait until the crowd left. But where 
there is a will there is a way. Oh, for this spirit of per- 
sistency and ingenuity in our Christian work! We are so 
easily discouraged, so helpless when our plans are thwarted. 
It is worth while to break up a roof in order to save a life, 
and the established forms and precedents are of less value 
than a soul. 

IV. This passage inevitably raises the question why Jesus 
Christ does not heal men now in similar fashion. 

If we believe in him at all, we believe that he is living, 
no longer under earthly limitations, but in power and glory. 
If he was able to heal men then, he certainly is able now. 
We are convinced that he is no less compassionate and 
merciful. There is the same wide-spread suffering, the 
same piteous appeal, the same desperate need. 
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" Oh! where is He that trod the sea, 

Oh! where is He that spake, 
And demons from their victims flee, 

The dead their slumbers break? 
The palsied rise in freedom strong. 

The dumb men talk and sing, 
And from blind eyes, benighted long, 

Bright beams of morning spring." 

Why does not The Great Physician heal men now ? We are 
familiar with the answer that the miracles of healine were 
an essential part of his earthly life, but that his authority 
no longer needs this vindication; that his life here was 
unique in its quality and that a control over natural forces 
unparalleled in ordinary experience was to be expected ; 
that to compel attention to his message and to authenticate 
his mission such unusual manifestations of divine energy 
were demanded then, but occasion for them has now passed. 
But the question recurs in another form. Jesus sent out 
his disciples with this conunission, — *' Heal the sick, raise 
the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out demons." The book 
of Acts records such mighty works. The early church 
practised healing and this contributed greatly to the Chris- 
tian conquest of the empire. Why does not Christ con- 
tinue to heal through his church? Where is the fulfilment 
of the promise, " Greater works than these shall ye do! "? 
Why do we not bring the worst cases in town before the 
altar of the church, and heal them in the name of Christ? 

It is evident that those whom Jesus sent forth gave their 
strength principally to the proclamation of the gospel, and 
that the healing of the sick was only incidental. When 
the seventy reported with joy that the demons were subject 
to them, Jesus said, ** Rejoice not that the spirits are 
subject unto you; but rejoice that your names are written 
in heaven." The special commission to heal, given to the 
early disciples, seems to have been silently withdrawn in 
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later ages. In early days everything centered in the 
church — education, healing, the relief of poverty, the 
administration of charity. Gradually, under the guidance 
of the Spirit of God, other institutions have arisen, growing 
out of the church originally, to assume these functions — 
colleges, hospitals, orphanages, and all forms of charitable 
organizations. When we think of the thousands of hospi- 
tals in our own land and in mission fields, of the multitudes 
of skilful and devoted physicians, of modern methods of 
sanitation and the prevention of disease, of the discoveries 
of medical science which have delivered the world from one 
devastating scourge after another, shall we deny that the 
Spirit of Christ works through such agencies? In their 
results they are far greater works than any wrought by 
the Master in Galilee. To one is given the gift of prophecy 
and to another the gift of healing, by the same Spirit. 

Many of those who came to Jesus for help were suffering 
from some nervous malady. The symptoms described 
are those of insanity, epilepsy, paralysis of some function, 
etc., which were then attributed to demoniacal possession. 
Contact with the gracious and mighty personality of Christ 
wrought their cure. Such sufferers are today mightily 
helped by alliance with the unseen but eternal Friend, 
whose power is still available. Professor James said, 
** The sovereign cure for worry is religious faith.*' Dr. 
Hyslop, the famous alienist, would " give the first place to 
the simple habit of prayer *' among all measures to counter- 
act abnormal mental conditions. Christ restores and 
upholds multitudes by his word and his sympathy, now as 
in days of old. 

Because he used no medicines, we need not despise their 
aid. Neither did he use any of the conveniences of our 
century. But we do not climb the stairs to the top of an 
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office building. We use the elevator. There is no other 
source of life, either physical or spiritual, but the power of 
God. But he works through agencies. If a drug which 
God has made will help to heal your malady more speedily 
and more effectively, why not use it? 

Lastly, let us remember that the keys of life and death 
are retained in the hands of Christ. It would be a terrible 
misfortune if any body of men or any individual were to 
obtain power over the physical well-being of others. Lin- 
coln said no man was good enough to own another man. 
No man is good enough to have such power in his posses- 
sion. No! The issues of life and death are in hands wiser 
and stronger than ours. It is for us to pray for deliverance 
from disease for ourselves and others, with absolute faith 
in the divine power to heal, but also in faith in the divine 
wisdom and love. Our Lord in Gethsemane set us the 
great example, — "Not my will, but thine, be done." 
And if our prayer for those dearer to us than life is not 
granted in the form we hoped and longed for, shall we say 
that our lack of faith is the cause? Let us remember that 
the greatest of the apostles prayed in vain to be delivered 
from his thorn in the flesh. It was not the mission of 
Christ to banish suffering from the earth. He himself 
" learned obedience by the things which he suffered," 
and he ** became obedient unto death." But he did come 
to deliver men from the fear of death or of suffering, and to 
free them from a multitude of physical ills by which they 
are oppressed. The gospel is a message of health for the 
body as well as for the soul. The Great Physician still 
ministers to all the needs of men. 

Edward Mac Arthur Noyes. 
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Luke 6 : 1-49 

'*As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them like- 
wise." — Luke 6 : 31, 

It was as a teacher that Jesus first attracted attention. 
Men listening to him marveled at the words which he spake 
and asked, *' Whence hath this man this wisdom, and these 
mighty works? " We read that he taught them with 
authority and not as their scribes. The scribes founded 
their teaching on the Old Testament and the Talmud. 
But Jesus* words possessed their own authority. They 
were not based on the sayings of the ancients. They were 
not a matter of exegesis or quotation. He had a first- 
hand knowledge and understanding of spiritual things. 
He possessed an original insight. He spake the deep 
things of the human heart and every heart, when it under- 
stood, recognized them as true. No profounder spiritual 
truth has been uttered. Other systems of morals and 
religion have been set forth but none approaches that of 
Jesus. None takes the soul to higher levels; none produces 
so effectively upright and noble living. He reveals the 
fact that all moral conduct is the outgrowth, the flowering 
of one great principle — the principle of love. 

In this chapter the manner and nature of love is described. 
Jesus is not a lawgiver. To treat Jesus as another Moses 
and to look upon his sayings as commandments is to miss 
the secret of the Master. He does not rely on rules. He 
does not utter precepts which are unvaryingly to be fol- 
lowed. The Mount of Beatitudes is not a new Sinai. 
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Jesus trusts not in specific directions but in a right passion 
in the heart. If there is a right passion in the heart all 
will be good. If there is not a right passion in the heart 
nothing will be good. The sayings of this chapter must be 
understood not as laws but as illustrations of the conduct 
which proceeds from a richly loving heart. 

Jesus declares the good will should be a great, over- 
mastering passion. One should exercise it toward all 
mankind. It should reach even to enemies. ** Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, . . . pray for 
them that despitefully use you." Under no provocation is 
one to forsake the part of good will. Hate, malice must not 
find a place anywhere. One should suffer much injury 
himself rather than himself do an injury. ** To him that 
smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the other; and 
from him that taketh away thy cloak withhold not thy 
coat also.*' Love does not stand punctiliously for its own 
rights. It long forbears and endures much rather than 
harm another. It is possessed of princely generosity. 
It will give richly on every hand, expecting and asking 
nothing in return. Its giving is not a shrewd bargaining, 
giving to those who sooner or later are certain to return the 
kindness. One gives because he loves his fellow men — 
for no other reason. '' As ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye also to them likewise." A man desires good for 
himself. That same good he is to do to others. He is to 
love them as he loves himself. Again, in the matter of 
judging Jesus indicates how the heart of good will will act. 
Judging is conmionly done in an unfriendly, censorious 
spirit. This faculty must not, says Jesus, be placed at the 
service of natural malignity. One is to help, not to hurt. 
There is a rule which many use in judging other lives, but 
it is not the Golden Rule. They look for charity and 
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considerateness in the pronouncements of others upon their 
deeds. That charity and considerateness are not shown 
in their judgments of their fellow men. 

It has been said that these teachings are impracticable; 
that they cannot be followed and put into practice in the 
world as it exists today. Taken literally as rules absolutely 
and universally to be obeyed they are impracticable. No 
state could obey the precept, " Resist not him that is 
evil '' and long survive. It restrains evil-doers by force, 
and it is right in taking this course. We do not refrain 
from all exercise of judgment. If people took the teaching 
about judging with the liter alness with which they have 
taken some other teachings they would neVer be able to 
exercise any moral judgment or discernment whatever. 
They would not be able to study the Bible to any purpose, 
for they would find themselves prevented from forming 
and expressing any opinion about the characters or deeds 
of the men whom it describes. Shall we give to every 
one that asks of us? Free and unrestrained charity is full 
of peril. It would cause more misery and unhappiness 
than it would relieve. To obey the teachings of Jesus in 
these ways would in reality be disobeying them. 

We cannot take the words about offering no resistance 
to violence as a law for universal application. Jesus him- 
self used force against the traders in the temple. And 
again he directed the disciple to sell his garment and buy a 
sword. He spoke words of remarkable commendation 
for the faith of the centurion but not one word of rebuke 
for the profession of arms in which he was engaged. To 
obey the letter, here as elsewhere, is to miss the real mean- 
ing. These teachings are impracticable if taken as abso- 
lute rules for conduct but they are practicable, supremely 
practicable, if taken in the spirit in which Jesus uttered 
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them. The underlying motive is good will. Good will 
is to be the interpreter. Good will is to be the guide as to 
when and how they are to be followed. Shall we refrain 
from resisting the bully and the evil-doer? If that is the 
part of good will toward the evil-doer and the rest of man- 
kind we must follow that course to the utmost and at what- 
ever cost of suffering and loss to ourselves. But it is 
not always the part of kindness to him. Such a course may 
be the part of great unkindness. If meekness melts his 
heart and causes him to desist from his evil ways, as again 
and again happens, it is a good thing. But if it fails, as it 
sometimes does fail, and really encourages him in his iniqui- 
tous deeds, it is not good but evil. And are we to take 
into consideration only the evil-doer in governing our 
conduct? Far from it. The interests of the rest of man- 
kind are at stake. We are never to act toward the 
violent man in a way that though comfortable to him ulti- 
mately injures and wrongs other persons. Sometimes in 
standing up for our own rights we are defending the rights 
of others. We are protecting their welfare. We are never 
to love our enemies at the expense of hating our neighbors 
any more than we are to love our neighbors at the expense of 
hating our enemies. The interests of all are to be con- 
sidered. 

Is war forbidden? Is fighting under all circumstances 
and under whatever provocation wrong? We are some- 
times called upon to resist with all the power we possess 
the injuries and brutalities conmiitted by an unscrupulous 
foe. In sparing an enemy from suffering we are not to 
deliver our friends and fellow citizens over to misery and to 
tyranny. We have no right to be kind to the enemy at 
such a price as this. We are to take that course of action 
that shall be the largest fulfilment of kindness to all. 
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Sometimes the real following of the law of love demands 
that we oppose, with all our might, the enemy. But if 
we war against him and inflict upon him pain we should do 
so regretfully and only when we are assured that his own 
true interests and the interests of others require it. Noth- 
ing is to be done in malice and hate. 

For the state to cease the exercise of force in restraining 
evil-doers would mean its own destruction. Society would 
relapse into barbarism. Robbery, murder, cruelty, vio- 
lence would become rife. All would be turned to anarchy 
and confusion. To have this happen would be one of the 
worst calamities that could befall mankind. Government, 
with all its injustices and failures, is on the whole one of 
our most beneficent institutions. In helping to maintain 
the state we are doing a great service and a great kindness 
to our fellow men. 

It is love that is our guide in interpreting these teachings 
— not a love that is partial or limited to any one class but 
which is broad enough to include all mankind. Sometimes 
the Christian will offer no resistance to violence; sometimes 
he will oppose the offender. Sometimes he will give; 
sometimes he will refuse to give. Sometimes he will refrain 
from judging; sometimes he will pronounce judgment. 
But whatever he does he will do it in kindness and the 
course which he chooses he will choose because good will 
toward his fellow men requires it. 

Justice is a great aim. Wrongs are done, miseries 
inflicted, tyrannies permitted, which should be removed. 
We look for a time when man shall deal in a fairer way with 
his fellow man. Men are devoted to justice. They are 
seeking justice. But they shall not find it. Why? Because 
to reach justice you must aim at something higher. No 
man can do what is fair to his neighbor merely by aiming 
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at justice. Justice is blind. It fulfils its part only blunder- 
ingly and partially. Not until a man loves his neighbor 
does he see fully what is right to give him. Parchments, 
laws and precepts go only part of the way. The rest of 
his duty he is able to fulfil only as he is possessed of a heart 
of good will. 

Many are asking for a just order of society. It ought to 
be attained. But is any one so simple as to conceive that 
humanity is going to be contfent with justice merely? 
What family could be run successfully with the applica- 
tion of the principles of equity alone? There is need in 
every home for much more than justice. There must be 
much forbearing, much foregoing of rights, much patience, 
much charity, much kindness, much longsuffering. In the 
larger human family there is much need for these more 
elastic virtues — these more human virtues. Man will 
never be satisfied to be treated merely as a machine and to 
have his portion measured out to him merely by rule. 
There must be the spirit of brotherliness — that is, the 
spirit of good will before the human heart will be appeased . 
Justice is a very partial and imperfect panacea for social 
unrest. 

As the ages go forward, more and more the greatness of 
the principle set forth by Jesus appears. It alone is ade- 
quate for the needs of our time and of every time. All the 
wrong and misery of the world are from a single, simple 
cause — there is not love enough. There is no hope of a 
man's conduct becoming right except his heart become 
filled with a great and overmastering passion of good will. 
In no other way will he become blameless. He must be 
bound to his fellow men by affection or his deeds will 
number him among the transgressors. Jesus taught the 
principle of right living, but as a great teacher he not only 
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taught it and explained it, he imparted the principle, 
the passion to his disciples. To be taught by him today 
is not only to learn about love but to receive love into our 
hearts — love for God and love for all mankind. 

Oliver D. SewalL 
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Luke 7 : 1-50 

''Faithful is the saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am chief/* — 
I Tim, I : J5* 

The age of chivalry is always fascinating. It calls up 
before the mind the picture of the mail-clad knight pricking 
o'er the plain in search of generous adventure. We think 
of hazardous encounters, romantic deliverances, high ideals 
of courtesy, honor, and truth. Poetry has woven its 
glamour about those heroic days. Tennyson gives us the 
essence of the spirit of chivalry in his familiar picture of the 
Round Table. 

" I made tiiem lay theii-hands in mine and swear 
To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their King, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs." 

However much we may have idealized this heroic age, its 
spirit will ever compel our admiration. 

In this seventh chapter of Luke's Gospel we have three 
examples of the chivalry of Jesus. 

The first is at the gates of Nain. Out from the city 
winds the mournful procession, at the head the body of 
the young man, a captive of the black knight. Death. 
Jesus challenges the conqueror. In single combat he over- 
comes the black knight. He touches the bier, defying the 
law of ceremonial uncleanness; the chains fall from the 
limbs of the captive; he delivers him over to his rejoicing 
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mother. The mournful procession turns back with shouts 
of rejoicing into the city; and Nain, " the beautiful," 
deserves its name once more. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
records the result of this victory, that he '* might deliver 
all them who through fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage." The Roman centurion, accustomed 
to warfare and to victory, recognized in Jesus a kindred 
spirit and paid homage to his power. 

The second example is found in Jesus' answer to the 
messengers of John. When they ask for evidences of his 
authority, he shows them his activities as the champion 
of the poor, the deliverer of the oppressed and the help- 
less, and says, *' Go and tell John the things which ye have 
seen and heard." Here is a knightly and romantic life of 
highest adventure. Not on gayly capcU'isoned steed, en- 
cased in armor of mail, does Jesus ride forth ** redressing 
human wrongs," but none the less truly is he, clad in his 
robe of purity, bearing the sword of truth, and wielding the 
scepter of power, the very embodiment of the spirit of 
chivalry. Indeed he has been the inspiration of all knightly 
adventure. The spirit that challenges entrenched wrong, 
that seeks the deliverance of the oppressed, that dares to 
meet the dragons of evil in single combat — this is the 
spirit of Christ; it is the romance of religion. 

The third example in this chapter is the deliverance of a 
captive maiden from " the dragon, the old serpent, which 
is the Devil." She was enchained and helpless, her beauty 
defiled, hopeless and desolate, when Jesus set her free, 
and now she comes to pour out her grateful love. No 
scene in the Scriptures is more touching. In the gallery 
of the Gospels hang these two portraits, side by side: 
Simon the Pharisee, and the beautiful harlot. Here in 
vivid contrast we see the selfish indiflference of the Pharisee, 
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and the woman's grateful response to the chivalrous sym- 
pathy of Jesus. What do the pictures teach us? 

1. The universal need of deliverance, 

Jesus illustrates this by the case of two bankrupts. 
One owes eighty dollars, and the other, eight. What 
difference does the amount make if neither can pay? He 
accepts Simon's estimate. The woman was ten times as 
great a sinner as he, as the world judges; but they were 
both bankrupt. What difference does it make whether 
you go down on the Titanic in mid-ocean, or on the schooner 
Hesperus, at the mouth of Gloucester harbor? A swim- 
mer drowns in ten feet of water close to the wharf 
as readily as if he were overboard a mile at sea. We make 
so much of petty moral distinctions. From an air-plane 
the earth looks all level; no hills and valleys appear. 
God comes down through all the celestial spaces seeking us. 
What difference does it make whether he finds you raised 
on your step-ladder six feet from earth, or prostrate in the 
dust? How clear this is when Jesus paints it! But it is 
the same truth which Paul states dogmatically in Romans : 
"There is no distinction; for all have sinned, and fall 
short of the glory of God.'* This does not mean that God 
is color-blind to moral distinctions, or that there is no 
difference between an upright citizen and a profligate. 
But it does mean that even the best of us are so far from 
the ideal that we are in sore need of deliverance. The 
sympathy of Jesus is as universal as the need. He longs 
to help Simon, unconscious of his need, as greatly as he 
does to lift the erring woman out of her wretchedness. 

2. The grateful love of the rescued. 

Dr. Gladden wrote, *' Many persons wish that they 
could have witnessed the workings of these miracles. If 
I could see but one, I would rather see the people after the 
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miracles were wrought than to see the miracles." Who 
would not like to have seen the people at the gates of Nain? 
It is not difficult to imagine the gratitude and affection 
of the amazed mother. Our only record of the effect of the 
miracle is, " They glorified God, saying, A great prophet 
is arisen among us.*' And that daily clinic which John's 
disciples saw must have opened a fountain of praise in the 
hearts of those so strangely blessed. But we are not left 
to conjecture as to the response of one heart to Jesus' 
deliverance. We are not told whether the Saviour had met 
her before, or whether she was attracted for the first time 
by his gracious personality. But she pressed into Simon's 
house, open as oriental houses are, risking indignity and 
expulsion, and poured out her gratitude in loving ministry. 
Jesus declares that this love is evidence of her forgiveness. 
His words are sometimes interpreted to mean, '' Her sins 
are forgiven because she loved much"; but as Godet 
remarks, we may say, *' It is light, for the sun has risen," 
but we may also say, " The sun is risen, for it is light." 
As the light is evidence that the sun has risen, so her love 
was evidence that her sins were forgiven. Love is the 
effect and not the cause of forgiveness. It is to this very 
woman that Jesus says, " Thy faith hath saved thee; go 
in peace." 

Shall we say that such great love follows only after 
deliverance from great sin? Must one be an outrageous 
sinner in order to become a great saint? We think of 
Augustine and Jerry McAuley as examples. But Jesus 
teaches no such doctrine. Archbishop Trench has well 
said, " It would involve a moral contradiction, that the 
more a man has emptied himself of good previous to repen- 
tance, the more he has laid waste all nobler affections and 
powers, the deeper his heart has sunk in selfishness and 
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sensuality, the more capable will he be of the highest and 
purest love." Paul was always a moralist, yet no one can 
surpass him in the fervor of his grateful love to Christ. 
Brainerd, Payson, Edwards, Moody, — the roll of saints 
who never descended into the depths of sin before they 
climbed to the heights of holiness is long. The govern- 
ment is advertising second-hand lumber from the dis- 
carded cantonments. He who wishes to build a fine house 
will hardly be tempted to use it. The divine Architect 
builds his noblest lives out of character that has not been 
warped and stained and defaced by years of sin. It is not 
the gross amount of sin forgiven, but the keenness of one's 
consciousness of sin, which measures our grateful love. 
He who reaches port after a terrible storm at sea is apt to 
be more thankful than he who has a quiet passage, but he 
has no more reason for gratitude. The trouble is that we 
do not realize the dangers from which we have escaped, as 
the drunkards and harlots do. As Paul's sensitiveness 
grew, his estimate of his own sin deepened. He calls him- 
self in Corinthians *' the least of the apostles "; in Ephe- 
sians, '* less than the least of all saints.*' But in our Golden 
Text in First Timothy he is " the chief of sinners." Our 
age needs a deeper conviction of the guilt of ** respectable 
sin." We call those sins *' outrageous " which shock our 
conventions, — lust, drunkenness, and other sins of passion. 
But it is a question whether sins of the spirit are not more 
** outrageous " in God*s sight. Pride, avarice, selfishness, 
indifference, and the lack of charity were condemned by 
Jesus more unsparingly than drunkenness and lust. We 
condone the sins of Simon, while we condemn the lapses of 
the Magdalen. Both alike need deliverance. 

3. This chapter reveals the moral sensitiveness of Jesus. 

It is only a sensitive soul that is capable of chivalry. 
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Only one whose heart is tender responds to the challenge of 
human need. Human suffering brought Christ from 
heaven; too often it will not draw us across the street. 
Matthew gives us an impressive picture of the compgission 
of Jesus: '* But when he saw the multitudes, he was moved 
with compassion for them, because they were distressed and 
scattered, as sheep not having a shepherd." The needy 
multitudes haunt his mind. They are like sheep, worried 
by dogs or wolves, until they fall, utterly exhausted. He 
cannot understand how the rich young ruler, so lovable in 
most respects, can be indifferent to their appeal. The 
misery of earth was intolerable suffering to his soul. But 
such a spirit is equally sensitive to rebuffs, indifference, and 
neglect, and this chapter gives us three striking illustra- 
tions. One is in his delicate rebuke of the disciples of John 
and of John himself, for lack of faith: '* Blessed is he, who- 
soever shall find no occasion of stumbling in me.** The 
second is in his parable of the children playing in the market- 
place. John proposed that they play funeral, and he has 
proposed that they play wedding, and they won't play 
either. Thus he sets forth the childish captiousness of 
his generation. One of the severest trials of the Master 
was the strange unwillingness of his own people to accept 
and to heed him. '* He came unto his own, and they that 
were his own received him not." The third illustration is 
in his interview with Simon. In many respects Simon was 
an admirable host. The dinner was good, and it was well 
served, but the Pharisee had invited him in order that he 
might study him at leisure, and his attitude was that of 
critical inspection. Jesus was sensitive to this atmosphere. 
** Better is a dinner of herbs, where love is, than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith." The woman supplied that 
which was lacking. In her tender ministry she really did 
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the honors of the feast. Jesus showed how keenly he had 
felt Simon's neglect of personal courtesy. There was no 
charm in a loveless feast. He has given us an immortal 
picture of what true courtesy is. He is no less sensitive 
today. What does he demand in our worship — magnifi- 
cent architecture, stately ritual, entrancing music, decorum, 
dignity, and order? These are all well in their place. 
But what he longs for in our worship is the heart's out- 
pouring of grateful affection and the devotion of life to 
the highest service. Our formal worship, our hurried and 
heartless prayers, our selfish complacency and pride, hurt 
him now as deeply as Simon's cautious and restrained 
courtesy. 

The sympathy and chivalry of Jesus, illustrated in this 
chapter, may well inspire us for personal and social up- 
building. Nothing less than the assurance of his profound 
sympathy with our struggles, our sorrow, our perplexity, 
can avail to give us strength in our hour of need. Like the 
apostle of old, we can become conquerors, and more than 
conquerors, only through Him who hath loved us. And 
nothing less than the spirit of the knightly Christ can in- 
spire his followers for the task of upbuilding the world. 
It seems to us, as we look out over the ruin which war has 
wrought, like a stupendous, impossible task. But it is 
no more stupendous than that which faced the apostles 
when he commissioned them and sent them forth as knights 
errant of the truth. Who can look upon the suffering and 
misery of humanity today and not be moved with com- 
passion toward them? Never were human sympathy and 
human helpfulness more greatly needed. A church which 
does not face squarely the injustice and cruelty, the sorrow 
and shame of the world, and enter the lists against them, is 
no church of Jesus Christ. What a summons to high- 
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hearted youth is the call of Christ! To a vow of knight- 
hood loftier than that of the Round Table he invites. 
Upon the shoulder of kneeling page he lays his sword and 
cries, *' Rise, Sir Knight." Clad in the armor of light, 
bearing the sword of the Spirit, inspired by his accolade, 
his knights begin the new crusade. May Christ, the 
master of chivalry, send forth into the world hosts of his 
disciples, filled with the spirit of sacrificial love, who shall 
carry his deliverance to the children of need, even to the 
ends of the earth. 

Edward Mac Arthur Noyes. 
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Luke 8: 1-56 

"The Son of nufn came to seek and to save that which was lost." 
—Luke 19: 10. 

The extensive material of this chapter gives an oppor- 
tunity for an outline survey of the missionary method of 
Jesus. 

1. There was a selected staff accompanying the master 
missionary, 

Jesus did not carry on his ministry of the good tidings 
as a solitary evangelist or as a lonely figure, such as John 
the Baptist, or as a platform orator. He had previously 
chosen twelve as his special apostles, but the group that 
went with him through the cities and villages of Palestine 
comprised not only the apostolate but a considerably en- 
larged company. There were women, and especially those 
who had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities, and 
particularly Mary Magdalene. It is evident that Christ 
recognized the significance of woman's needs and work 
from the start. Whatever may have been their limita- 
tions in Oriental countries as to the public appearance of 
women, this class were not overlooked by the Master, either 
in their special burdens or in their capacity of service for 
the Kingdom. 

What significance for the future in the attention of the 
new leader for the wants and woes of the daughters of the 
people ; his recognition of their sorrows and the correspond- 
ing nervous strain which often impaired their reason. 
Those whose infirmities had been cured and faces glorified, 
with the outstanding case of Mary Magdalene, would make 
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a tremendous appeal to their sisters as examples of the 
gospel power while they moved from one community to 
another. 

With these samples of liberated slaves were those women 
of station and substance, such as the wife of Herod's 
steward, and others who brought their social gifts as well as 
contributed to the maintenance of the crusade of the cross. 

Here, then, we have enrolled even about the master 
missionary, a varied corps of assistants, many of whom would 
later develop into and bear leaders trained for distant 
campaigns; there were the preaching apostles, the women 
who had been restored in mind and body, the former out- 
casts and the mothers in Israel — those also who aided by 
their wealth and womanly grace the cause of their sisters 
and the new Kingdom. 

We get a clue here to the value of gifts and talents which 
the missionary service of the world may command, both 
at home and abroad. We must refresh our minds with this 
message, " He gave some apostles; and some, prophets; 
and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; 
for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering, 
unto the building up of the body of Christ." The sample 
missionary aggregations of Moody, Duncan with his 
Metlakahtla, and Grenfell, have their full justification in 
the Christian group system of the Master; the practical 
benevolent institutional center has its germinal there as 
does that of the evangelists. Platform success has been 
the chief standard by which most people have rated effec- 
tive service, and even the ministry itself has often become 
discouraged because of failure to fill the pews. A com- 
munity or a church is poor which only has as minister a 
star pulpiteer or professional philanthropist. The former 
strains and drains the resources of the congregation without 
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enriching the soil for future growth, and the latter empties 
the pocket without filling the soul. A ministry is more 
often made a genuine success or at least saved from disaster 
by the stretcher bearers who have carried out the disabled 
after the performance and soothed and comforted the 
wounded. It is the church which must do the preaching 
with its membership of diverse talents, all who are ready to 
take shares in the kingdom of God. Those who are brands 
plucked from the burning are equal partners and thankful 
object-lessons with the eloquent preacher and officials. 
Here was a traveling church before railroad car chapels. 
Many propositions are made for the combinations for the 
churches of the same or different creeds because the count 
of the congregation may be small. But those who under- 
take such enterprises are often forgetful of the promising 
neighborhood for Sunday-school work and extra community 
service. 

2. There was the appeal of family fellowship as the basis 
of the new organization about the elder brother. 

** My mother and my brethren are these that hear the 
word of God, and do it.'* 

The Master had stretched forth his hand towards his 
disciples who were round about him as he outlined the basis 
of the fellowship of the Kingdom. There was the warmth 
and tenderness of the family relations which characterized 
the new church. It was not yet time for crystallization 
into formal organization of believers. When, however, 
this did come the original idea of Jesus was not lost sight of 
by the apostles. The home and the temple were joined 
together as common centers for fellowship and worship of 
the first churches (Acts 2 : 46). 

The epistle to the Ephesians (S : 22, 33) sketches the 
early foundations where Christ's relation to the church is 
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that of husband and wife, and sets forth the connection 
between the church and the family. 

Jesus puts this principle of household obedience to the 
law of the Kingdom ahead of all else as the basis of union 
and conmiunion. There was not first a theological test 
or formal creed, but an observance of the rules and rights 
of the children of heaven. There must have been a thrill 
of wonder and of joy on the part of many who heard this 
utterance of the basis of Christian brotherhood as distinct 
from the burdensome details of the conventional synagogue. 
One can almost feel the ground move under him as the new 
ideas push their currents into the dry conduits of religious 
formalism. There would come mightier organization, 
some useful, much hindering, but beneath every true temple 
in all the far-off years must flow the stream which Ezekiel 
saw, which gave life whatever way it went. This does not 
sanction confusion or endanger order and doctrine. 'These 
which hear the word of God and do it,*' who apprehend the 
message of the divine mercy for all msmkind and who obey 
it, in its trunk and branches, constitute the family of 
Christ. This suggests the method of preaching the glad 
tidings by conversation, by calling, as well as by confirming 
sacraments, by assimilation of individuals and families 
into the fellowship of Christ. 

In foreign lands where the family structure is often 
solidly cemented by racial and religious ties, the household 
basis of the church makes this approach natural. Fre- 
quently the first and most useful converts in the mission 
field, among heathen groups, have been the home servants. 
Dr. Pond of California had in Gee Gam a veritable apostle 
for service among his Christian countrymen while he 
lived and labored at the fireside of the honored pastor and 
professor. 
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3. There is a proclamation of (he fundamental principles 
of (he gospel and (he true method of its appropriation. 

The parable of the sower illustrates the permanent 
method of the growth of the Kingdom. It was a precau- 
tion to steady and instruct his followers as to results they 
might anticipate in their efforts. There would be the 
swift and certain harvest in some lives; others would show 
a slower and less abundant yield ; still others would develop 
nothing for the Kingdom. There would be a varied out- 
come which would depend largely upon the degree of atten- 
tion with which men heard the heavenly message; it would 
be determined b/good hearing and heeding. '* Take heed 
therefore how ye hear." This is still the classification for 
all appraisal of the nobler teaching for the human heart, 
in the discussion of belief or unbelief, of hesitancy or practi- 
cal obedience. The degree of attention, the earnest effort 
of the soul to consider the way and follow the truth is the 
ultimate arbiter of our creeds and convictions. 

With the appreciation of truth comes the privilege of 
confirming it in our lives by service. One must establish a 
lighthouse of his life for his fellows if he would verify the 
truth in his own experience. Here is the great proving 
ground of the gospel. There must be the willingness and 
effort to make the individual awakening a guide to others. 
'* And no man, when he hath lighted a lamp, covereth it 
with a vessel, or putteth it under a bed; but putteth it on a 
stand, that they that enter in may see the light." As the 
Sea of Galilee would need beacons on its stormy coast, so 
every life of the Kingdom must put the candle in the window 
and by the sea for the sailor, making every soul a light- 
house as well as a lightheart for the community. This 
class of service is a matter of consideration for governments 
and commerce. It is an international, world-wide con- 
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cern. The failure or destruction of a single beacon is of 
vital moment to all the great nations of the earth. So 
these gospel lights of individuals, churches, institutions, 
with various candle-power, are primary and of particular 
significance for the kingdom of God. When men have 
assimilated the teachings of a living word and bring forth 
harvests, some a hundredfold, there is room for a wide 
range in type and temperament — your reverent scientists 
and your virile Salvationists. 

The family idea of the church here is the symbol which 
reflects the heavenly pattern of the Father and his chil- 
dren; this is the true church with which men in any local 
group are in full fellowship and for which the final appeal 
of membership must be made to all men. 

4. The range and conduct of Christ's ministry and mis- 
sion. 

The venture of foreign missions illustrated in our Scrip- 
ture lesson is to the Gerasenes, where there were hog- 
herders. When Christ found that the people as a whole 
refused his message because they preferred profits on pigs 
to the ennobling and saving of their families, he returned to 
his base ; yet something significant had been accomplished 
after all. A poor soul, denatured, chained, possibly one 
who had been a herder like the rest, was found and healed, 
and sent home to his people with a new message. And 
*' he went his way, publishing throughout the whole city 
how great things Jesus had done for him.*' Here was a 
gospel torch, flaming and waving, for a light of the first 
magnitude among those sodden Gerasenes. The Master 
had already established his embassy on these heathen 
hills, and his Kingdom there had begun. 

The great Missionary and his followers did not shrink 
from the supreme test of service as they were met by the 
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messengers of a father with a dying child. The house- 
hold sorrows, sicknesses, death are in the care of the church 
family in heaven and on earth. There was soon developed 
a more serious situation and a relay runner brought the 
tidings that it was all over, and the members of the travel- 
ing church need not trouble themselves further. But the 
apparent finality did not check the course of ministry of 
the great Missionary and his followers, — on they went to 
the very gate and gulf of the grave, ** and they laughed 
him to scorn, knowing she was dead. But he, taking her 
by the hand, called, saying. Maiden, arise. And her spirit 
returned, and she rose up immediately." The Shunammite 
woman when her boy died left him where the world has a 
right to bring their dying. ** And she went up and laid 
him on the bed of the man of God and shut the door upon 
him and went out.* * 2 Kings 4:21. 

Neither did the interruption on the way, when the Mas- 
ter paused to heal and bless the woman with a chronic 
disease of twelve years, check or impair the power of the 
Master or make him too late for his tremendous task. 
While not immune from hindrances the devoted disciples 
of Christ will find even these count for the great cause. 
He took in everything by the way in the line of service and 
ministry to human needs and pushed on steadily to the 
very house of death to restore a child to the light of earth ; 
to complete a major ministry of his Kingdom. The reaper 
Death was out-distanced by this harvester of redemption 
and with a wider swath than the dread angel he made his 
circle of life. 

So we have Christ's example for including every form 
of human ministry in our budget. The infinite variety of 
delicate, difficult as well as common services are charged 
upon us by our Leader. We are to take in the man with 
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the evil spirit, the moaning, hopeless sister by the road, 
start little fires for the Kingdom in strange places and sweep 
on to lessen the triumphs and score of death in our world. 
And how many things are being done through Christ's 
Spirit to alleviate pain and disease, plague and scourge, 
in foreign lands as on the fringe of the home-field, by hospi- 
tality and healing of hearts, until today Christ's servants 
are literally storming the gates of death! 

In all this vast range of useful, comforting and even 
dangerous service, we have provision for our protection. 
Christ stilled the wind and raging waves on this foreign 
missionary journey with his disciples across the Sea of 
Galilee. In the centuries since he has safeguarded his 
servants in similar ventures in his name unto the ends of 
the earth. Missionary biography reads like romance, in 
Canada or China, in India or the islands of the sea, in the 
providential deliverances of the individual and the opening 
of doors for new fields of service. The symbol of the cross 
on the breast of the missionaries is the broad arrow which 
protects and gives passport to his convoy as well as himself 
in the triumphant campaign of ministry over death and 
despair. 

William Rogers Campbell. 
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Luke 9: 1-10:24 

"The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the laborers are few: pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he send forth laborers into 
his harvest,"— Luke 10: 2, 

For nineteen centuries these words have remained true. 
Always the world has been a harvest-field, always the 
worth while workers have been comparatively few, always 
the Lord of the harvest has stood behind the Christian 
missionary enterprise. Progress has been made, yet half 
of the world is unevangelized. Even our Christian popula- 
tions sometimes seem but half Christian. We are facing 
a shortage of ministers at home, a lack of missionaries 
abroad, and a critical withholding of financial support. 
The only reason for courage and hope is our unwavering 
faith in the Lord of the harvest. If he wants this work to 
go on, and if we do it his way, the ultimate harvesting is 
sure. 

The practices of Christ have become the principles of the 
Christian church. It was Jesus who went about all the 
cities and the villages, teaching in their synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner 
of disease and all manner of sickness. It was Jesus who 
was moved with compassion for the multitudes because 
they were distressed and scattered, as sheep not having a 
shepherd. It was Jesus who first charged his disciples to 
pray that laborers be sent, and then sent them forth two 
by two — first the Twelve, then the Seventy. In the years 
since then what he did has governed the conduct of his 
followers. The work of love goes on at home and abroad 
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in fulfilment of his great commission. It is the world's need 
which reaches the Christian heart now as then. We share 
our best with those who have no shepherd. 

Looking back to the sending forth of the Twelve as 
recorded in Matt. 10, Mark 6 and Luke 9, and to the send- 
ing forth of the Seventy as described in Luke 10, we find a 
rich field for study and reflection. Without attempt to 
arrange them in sequence, let us glance at some questions 
which spring from a study of these events. 

1 . Was this really the test of Christ's ministry? He had 
chosen certain followers for training. Were they to teach 
after being taught? Were they to preach the kingdom of 
God, to heal the sick, to assist Christ while he yet lived and 
to carry on his work after he was gone? Could he choose 
twelve humble men and succeed in making them efficient? 
Events showed all this to be possible. Mark 6 : 12, 13 
records that " they went out and preached that men 
should repent. And they cast out many demons, and 
anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed them.** 
Luke 10 : 17 states that " the seventy returned with joy, 
saying, Lord, even the demons are subject unto us in thy 
name." History has demonstrated the success of Christ's 
faith. 

2. Did Jesus send out the disciples in part for their own 
sakes? Could they learn more until they practised more? Is 
Christianity like a lecture course or like a laboratory course? 
Can we really apprehend the gospel of Christ apart from 
putting it into labors of love? Do we understand the truth 
without all the more realizing it to be truth as we tell it to 
others? Christianity is an art before it is a science; it is 
an application of truth before its understanding. If we 
put Christ's teachings into fuller practice we should better 
understand them. Jesus once expressed this in the state- 
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ment, " If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of 
the teaching, whether it is of God, or whether I speak from 
myself." This experience of the Twelve and of the Seventy 
as they went out teaching, helping, healing, revealed their 
dependence upon God and gave them new perceptions of 
his love and power. 

3. Was the validity of the gospel to be proven by the 
response to the ministry of the disciples? Could it win its 
way into human hearts because it met their needs? Would 
its messengers be welcomed because of what they said and 
did? How far is the value of a religion to be gauged by 
its power of appeal, its ability to help, and its capacity 
to satisfy increasingly the broadening minds and widening 
needs of people everywhere? Just as the launching of a ship 
proves its power to float, and its maiden voyage tests it as a 
carrier, so now the gospel of Christ was put to the test 
along with his disciples. Its practicability was being 
demonstrated. 

4. Has the church fallen short of the social emphasis 
originally in Christ's gospel? Nowhere was his gospel 
fulfilled in mere preaching or in abstract believing. Faith 
was revealed in works. The whole life of man was to be 
enriched by the love of Christ. The knowledge of that 
day attributed sickness to the presence of demons which it 
was in the province of religion to cast out. Modern 
knowledge knows bacilli, germs, diseases, to the overcoming 
of which medicines are prescribed by trained physicians. 
Has this ministry sufficiently been in the name of Christ? 
Is there a great field in the realm of mental and nervous 
ailments where the church should apply spiritual healing? 
And in the modern relationships of man, social, industrial, 
political, have we been ministers of an applicable gospel 
pertinent to modern needs? 
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S. Christ sent his disciples into every city and place 
whither he himself was about to come. They prepared the 
way. Knowing the disciples made people desire to know 
their Lord. Do our lives today create that same desire? 
Have we a similar cooperation with the Holy Spirit so that 
we begin work which he alone can finish? Have we known 
that faith rather than knowledge is the essential for suc- 
cess, even as Christ said, '' Thou didst hide these things from 
the wise and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes"? Wisdqm and understanding enlarge the useful- 
ness of those who possess faith, but they cannot take the 
place of faith. Has our faith been tested and strengthened 
in service? Has it won the love of men? 

In our opinion this sending forth of the Twelve and later 
of the Seventy did put Christ's faith in his disciples* train- 
ing to the test, and justified it; it was planned in part for 
the disciples' own development, and benefited them; it 
tested the power of appeal in the truth and demonstration 
of the gospel, and disclosed its strength; it emphasized 
the need for social service as a part of the gospel message, 
and placed men as coworkers with God in the extension of 
his visible kingdom. 

Matthew's Gospel records that Jesus charged them, 
saying, " Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter 
not into any city of the Samaritans: but go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel." It is not easy for us to 
feel that Jesus himself possessed racial prejudices. His 
disciples undoubtedly possessed them, and in stronger 
measure were they felt by the Jews whom Jesus was just 
now trying to reach. He did possess a plan, as is obvious 
from his sending them whither he himself was about to 
come. This plan began with his own people but reached 
out until it embraced all mankind. His followers were to 
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make disciples of all the nations, beginning at Jerusalem 
and extending unto the uttermost part of the earth. It is 
the one possible way in which the kingdom of God can ever 
come in a world of free men, not by the sword either of men 
or of a returning Christ, but by the gospel message illumi- 
nated by loving service. The potential divinity of man 
becomes actual under such influence. Christ is born in 
human hearts, and the hidden kingdom becomes manifest. 
" Verily I say unto you, Ye shall not have gone through the 
cities of Israel, till the Son of man be come." Brute force 
of unchristian nations may need to be held in restraint by 
the brute force of Christian nations; but the single power 
which can transform nations and make the whole world 
one brotherhood is the spiritual power of Christ's gospel. 
Is the world's harvest-field now ready? If so, where are 
the laborers? 

Never in the years since Christ have Christ's disciples 
held so vast resources and facilities for evangelizing the world 
as at present. What power is not in our possession? 
Wealth, cooperation, tools for every task, and a wide-open 
door, all are ours. We needs must face the eternal truth 
that it is not so much our possessions which count as the use 
we make of them. Not what we can do but what we do do. 
The right use of gifts wins God's approval. Is not this the 
true interpretation of Jesus' words to the Seventy, '* Never- 
theless in this rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto 
you; but rejoice that your names are written in heaven "? 
In our stewardship as private individuals, in our work as 
church organizations, in our public affairs as a nation, is 
our dominating spirit that of sacrificial service to others? 
How are our names written on earth? How in heaven? 

Why did Jesus direct his followers to pray, to pray the 
Lord of the harvest to send laborers? Why was it not 
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sufficient just to go? Would not the disciples have suc- 
ceeded as well, would not God have cooperated as power- 
fully, without prayer? The answers to such questions lie 
not in the realm of speculation but in experience. When 
men are genuinely moved with compassion by the needs of 
their fellows their very desires become prayers. When 
men strive to help, when they fare forth in the service of 
love, especially when dangers and difficulties beset them, 
they naturally cry unto God. The reason some of us don't 
pray more is that we don't work more. We have not 
earnestly lined up our insufficient strength against a mighty 
task. We have been playing instead of working, taking our 
Christian responsibilities lightly while the world is in need. 
God is waiting to help. No part of his work is too humble 
to receive his honor and recognition. But he calls us to 
hard and vast enterprises where we not only need each 
other's sympathy and cooperation, but also the unfailing 
help of the Lord our God. Had not the compassion which 
Christ felt for the multitudes moved the hearts of his 
disciples likewise, he could not have sent them forth. That 
compassion made prayer natural. Their own ministry 
helped to answer their prayer. In going two by two they 
found the advantages of team play. But they went not 
alone. The Lord of the harvest sends forth laborers whom 
he accompanies, protects, inspires, aids, and crowns with 
success, so that like the disciples of old they return with joy. 

Jason Noble Pierce, 
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Luke io : 25-37. 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,"— Lev. 19 • iS, 

The priest and the Levite have the unenviable notoriety 
of having failed in the performance of an obvious duty 
by not responding to the appeal of another man's distress. 
Their excuse was that it was outside of the sphere of their 
ordinary activity. Their work was associated with the 
worship of God at Jerusalem. They belonged to a privi- 
leged class, and felt exempt from duties which lay outside 
of their usual activities. 

Just now they were on a leave of absence, in a hurry, 
perhaps, to reach their destination, and relied upon their 
official position to give them exemption from tasks which 
properly belonged to others. Some one else would take 
care of this unfortunate man. They felt sorry for him, of 
course, but he would not have long to wait upon that high- 
way for some one to appear who would look after him. 
It was only by chance that they got there first. 

The Good Samaritan did come along immediately, and 
found the man still alive. But in leaving their duty to him 
the priest and Levite missed an opportunity of doing as 
they would be done by. For had they been in this man's 
place they would have needed the help of the first comer, 
and would have thought any one hard-hearted who would 
pass them by! The Good Samaritan got his opportunity, 
and all the credit for performing it so well, by their failure 
to meet their opportunity. The world is still ringing with 
his praise, and is equally hearty in its condemnation of them. 
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It is not too late to remind ourselves with deep contrition 
how America missed its great opportunity in 1914, when 
Germany invaded Belgium and we uttered not a single 
word of protest but assumed the attitude of neutrality, 
forgetting that there can be no neutrality in morals, be- 
cause each is required to stand for the right and resist evil 
even in thought, whether personal or not to ourselves. 
So Jesus taught us. But we were urged to be *' neutral in 
thought," which was good advice for an umpire or a referee 
presiding over an athletic contest, but not for a nation in 
the awful business of war. 

We now see that it was very little to our credit to be 
indifferent whether Germany invaded Belgium, and begin 
to care only when our own rights were disregarded and our 
security threatened. 

To pay no heed to suffering Belgium was to play into 
the hands of her enemy, as we did for two long years, 
leaving those who were afterwards our allies to get along as 
best they could without us. We thus imitated the priest 
and the Levite whom Jesus condemned. The fidelity 
with which those men performed their religious duties at 
Jerusalem did not excuse them for neglecting humani- 
tarian duties on the highway to Jericho. It is very easy 
for us to magnify what we please to consider the *' impor- 
tant " duties of life, minimizing if not neglecting the lesser 
ones. This is the peculiar peril of religious people. No 
one should fancy that because he is closely identified with 
the church that he is thereby exempt from temptation. 
That was the blunder of the scribes and Pharisees who 
despised their fellow men as inferiors. Yet Jesus said of 
these despised classes, who were outside the pale of the 
Jewish church, that publicans and harlots would go into 
the kingdom before the men who scorned them. Jesus 
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had no use for that kind of a religious man who was in- 
different to the needs of his fellow man. 

He who claims to love God must make good that claim 
by loving his brother also, since God is as much interested 
in his brethren as in him. 

How blasphemous, then, was the attitude of that ruler 
whose cry was *' Onward with God " as he indorsed every 
cruelty which his army could inflict upon their enemies, 
who were also their fellow men! What a terrible obsession a 
ruler must have when the supposed welfare of his own 
nation justifies him in inflicting untold woe upon the 
surrounding nations! 

And what shall we say of that attitude of neutrality 
which holds its peace until its own interests are imperiled! 

What, too, shall we say of the supreme pontiff of a great 
church who claims the right to call down any offender, 
and does so through its priesthood in every confessional in 
Christendom, but has no word of censure for an offending 
nation, or its head, but treats all parties to the war as 
standing on the same footing, asking each to condone the 
offences of the other, as if this greatest and wickedest war 
of the ages were only a scrap between schoolboys! Think 
of it, not a word of praise for Cardinal Mercier of Belgium, 
who will one day be canonized as a saint, and not one word 
of blame for those who carried fire and sword into the 
territory of their neighbors, and invented new and dreadful 
devices for their slaughter on sea and land! 

The parables of Jesus were not amusing stories for the 
entertainment of his hearers. They were the vehicles of 
moral instruction, full of clean-cut distinctions. In the 
parable before us while we have praise for the Good Samari- 
tan we have sharp condemnation for the priest and the 
Levite because of their selfish inhumanity. They were 
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officially connected with the observance of religion, which 
for them consisted largely in rites and ceremonies, worship 
and devotion, things which are all right in their way 
provided they lead on to something better. What God 
requires of us is to do justice, and love mercy, and walk 
humbly before him. But these things the priest and the 
Levite did not do. They were not just, even to them- 
selves, nor merciful to the man who had fallen among 
thieves. They were proud, for they would have scorned 
as an inferior the despised Samaritan who gained his 
world-wide celebrity by doing what they churlishly refused 
to do. Had they performed their task we never should 
have heard of the Good Samaritan. They conferred 
immortality upon him by leaving for him what they should 
gladly have done themselves. But '* pride ruled their 
wills *' and blinded their eyes. They were too obtuse to 
recognize as a privilege what they scorned as a duty. 
But Jesus was both too true and too brave not to point 
out their short-comings. Their high position did not save 
them from rebuke, nor should any man's position, especially 
when he uses it to excuse himself from the performance 
of duty or to protect himself in wrong-doing. 

Israel was a privileged race, but Jesus declared that 
nations and races which they despised stood a better 
chance of inheriting eternal life than they. '* Many shall 
come from the east and the west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven: 
but the sons of the kingdom shall be cast forth into the 
outer darkness." 

What he insisted upon was that membership in the King- 
dom required more than fidelity in worship and rigid obser- 
vances of rites and ceremonies. Those were only means to a 
higher end. God's temple was of old and his church of 
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today is a power-house from which streams of influence should 
flow forth to energize the lives of men. To be present in 
temple or church and not be vitalized by its dynamo would 
mean less in the way of uplift than to visit some historic 
ruin. We may not be able to explain it, but the worship 
of the Roman Catholic Church profoundly affects the lives 
of multitudes of people. It does not end with the place of 
worship. It follows them through the week and brings them 
there again because it stirs something in their souls. 

They would not come in such numbers if it failed to do 
this. Worship which does not influence the life of the 
individual is vain. Worship which is offered to God as a 
bribe or a bargain is worse than vain, because it is an 
offence unto him, since he cannot accept what is offered 
unto him as a substitute for service which should be ren- 
dered to one's fellow men. 

** I hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take no delight 
in your solemn assemblies. Yea, though ye offer me your 
burnt-offerings and meal-offerings, I will not accept them; 
neither will I regard the peace-offerings of your fat beasts. 
Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will 
not hear the melody of thy viols. But let justice roll 
down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.*' 
(Amos 5 : 21-24.) 

The worship which tells is not that which is supposed to 
move God, but that which moves man because it influ- 
ences his own life and makes him responsive to the needs 
of his fellow men. 

The sin of Germany consisted in putting national great- 
ness above brotherly love. Other nations had done the 
same thing in former times. Human history has been one 
long struggle between the verbs to get and to give, to do 
your duty or to escape it. Most of our troubles come from 
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our failure to be fair to the other man. Our willingness to 
let George do it links us with the priest and the Levite, 
and is no evidence of our cleverness in shifting the burden 
from our shoulders to some one else's, but is a proof of our 
dulness in not regarding every duty as a privilege, and every 
fellow man as a child of God, a saint in the making. 

They wear some strange disguises, these fellow men of 
ours, but the divine spark is in them all. Few travelers in 
Belgium before the war saw in Cardinal Mercier what 
millions see today. He is a new asset for the world. The 
war brought a multitude of such to light. We have seen 
more to love in our fellow men than ever before, and more 
to despise, but the latter was due to the repudiation of 
what men owed to each other, and but for which there had 
been no war. 

And if we ask, When will wars cease? the reply will be, 
Not by the compulsion of force but by the constraint of 
love, through the discovery that we not only belong to God 
but that we also belong to each other. 

One of the good results of the war will be an enlarged 
conception of duty. We shall be able to think internation- 
ally. Patriotism will cease to be the highest virtue when 
men realize that the supreme sacrifice in behalf of one's 
nation may mean the '* most inhumane sacrifice of others." 
To gain what is possible to us as patriots we must think 
in broader terms than mere patriotism. When all men 
think internationally each will have protection from the 
other, because each will be the custodian of the rights of 
the other, and treaties will cease to be scraps of paper. 
Germany arrayed the world against her because she put 
patriotism first and ignored the rights of other nations. 
But we belong to each other and the only way in which we 
can prosper is by being just and generous towards each 
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other. Patriotism is not the final word in ethics, and 
cannot be so long as there are " so many immoral conse- 
quences of patriotism," devastated Belgium and France, 
depopulated Europe, and an impoverished world. 

That cannot be a supreme virtue which puts races and 
nations into antagonism, and turns earth and sky and sea 
into scenes of torture and death. Better for a nation to 
lose its own life in the service of its fellows than to seek to 
find it through selfish exploitation. Love seeketh not its 
own but always another's good and thereby safeguards 
its own. 

The priest and the Levite failed simply by being un- 
brotherly. So did Cain and whoever follows their example 
will fail till the end of time. 

Samuel Clarke Bushnell. 
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Luke 10:38-11:54 

"Ye are my friends, if ye do the things which I command you." — 
John 15-^4' 

The commanding personality of Jesus and the momentous 
nature of the truth which he taught are disclosed in their 
impression upon the men of his day. We find them imme- 
diately taking sides, for or against. They became friends 
and followers, or enemies and persecutors. A neutral 
position seemed impossible. 

Christ constantly drew sharp distinctions between men, 
on the basis of their attitude towards himself: ** He that 
is not against us is for us **; " No man can serve two 
masters "; ** He that taketh not his cross, and foUoweth 
after me, is not worthy of me,*' etc. He classified men com- 
monly as either friends or foes. 

When the apostles and early Christians proclaimed their 
new faith they made the same clear-cut distinctions as 
Peter at Pentecost: '* Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved 
of God among you, ... ye have taken, and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain **; '* God hath made that 
same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ'* ; 
Stephen, the first martyr: ** Ye stiflfnecked and uncircum- 
cised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy Ghost; 
as your fathers did, so do ye **; Paul at Antioch: " Be it 
known unto you therefore, men and brethren, that through 
this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.** 
Thus the whole teaching of the New Testament unites in 
proclaiming Jesus Christ as the crucial test of human 
character and destiny. 

Is it possible today with equal definiteness to classify 
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all -men as friends or foes of Jesus? Apparently not. We 
discover no such positive distinctions between Christians 
and non-Christians. The earlier emphasis upon the deep 
chasm supposed to exist between the " church " and the 
*' world *' is seldom made today. More people seem to 
be found in the great " neutral zone ** than at either ex- 
treme. We think of many as not exactly friends of Jesus, 
but friendly. And we think of many more who are by no 
means foes, at most, indifferent. It has thus come about 
that, instead of attempting to separate men into positive 
classes, we are inclined to minimize differences. There are 
many reasons for this. For one thing, the word ** Chris- 
tian *' has taken on various meanings. It may be racial, 
as distinguishing Jews from the rest of the population ; or it 
may be national, as we speak of a '* Christian nation," 
although multitudes of its citizens are far from real disciples 
of Christ. Another reason is, that attempts in the past to 
classify men religiously have often produced an unattrac- 
tive form of Pharisaism, the basis of judgment being false or 
too limited. Most of all, we have come to see that in this 
present life we are all '* in the making,** and not to be 
viewed as finished products, and it is premature to attempt 
final classifications. It certainly is better to follow the 
Master's injunction, '* Judge not, that ye be not judged.** 

Yet, does this mean that there is really no positive dis- 
tinction between a Christian and a non-Christian? Does 
it mean that Christ is no longer the test of character and 
destiny? Does it signify that it is now merely a matter of 
taste or of sentiment whether a man shall be a follower of 
Christ or not; that no radical differences are involved, and 
the final issue is practically the same? 

While no man has a right to judge his fellow, yet every 
man should be rigorous in judging himself. Either this 
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matter of relationship to Jesus Christ is of supreme im- 
portance, transcending all other questions, or it is of trivial 
significance. If the latter, then we should throw away our 
Bibles and close our churches, for both are misleading 
shams, unworthy of the interest and support of intelligent 
men of this twentieth century. We certainly cannot retain 
the New Testament as with any moral or spiritual authority 
and ignore its claim to present Jesus Christ as the supreme 
Challenge and Judge of human life. Those are no idle, 
unimportant words which were spoken by Jesus concerning 
himself: " The stone which the builders rejected, the same 
is become the head of the corner. Whosoever shall fall 
on this stone shall be broken ; but on whomsoever it shall 
fall, it will grind him to powder." Therefore, refusing to 
classify others, we ought for ourselves to face resolutely 
the question, ** Am I a friend or a foe of Jesus Christ?" 
Our decision must rest, not on superficial human estimates, 
nor upon our own sentiments and emotions, but upon the 
clear statements of Christ, and of those who have most 
fully interpreted his mind. 

*' Am I a friend or a foe of Christ? " Do you answer, 
" I am neither "? But we have seen that such answer 
must be thrown out of court as incompetent. Do you say, 
" Yes, of course I am a friend of Christ "? Such offhand, 
ill-considered answer is insufficient; it must be proved, and 
proved according to Christ's own standards; not such as 
we may select, but such as he has established. For the 
word " friend " has many varieties and degrees of meaning. 
Many call themselves friends of a new President that they 
may obtain office. And many claim friendship for Jesus 
because of expected benefits, in this life or the next. Others 
desire the friendship of Jesus to assist them in sickness, 
sorrow or misfortune, yet they find small place for him in 
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days of health, selfish ambition, and prosperity. Still 
others want to be reckoned as friends of Jesus and his 
cause if any differentiating census is taken, but are too busy 
to give him much attention ordinarily. Supposing we 
ask Jesus himself, " Master, who are your friends?*' And 
let us answer in his own words, as given in the Gospels. 

In the fifteenth chapter of John Jesus gives several dis- 
tinguishing marks of real friendship. " I have called you 
friends; for all things that I have heard of my Father I have 
made known unto you." Friendship is, then, intellectual 
fellowship, moral sympathy, spiritual harmony. " Ye 
have not chosen me, but I have chosen you." The initia- 
tive rests with Christ, and our part is a fitting response. 
" He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit." The friendship here discussed is not a 
transient, but a permanent and vital reality, and like all 
true friendship must powerfully affect the output of a man's 
life. '* Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command 
you." For close friends an expressed '* wish is a law," 
yet this must be limited with human friends, for such wishes 
are often ill-judged and capricious. On the contrary, 
Christ's desires for his friends are always wise and enriching. 
*' If they have persecuted me, they will also persecute you" : 
this indicates such identification of a man with Christ that 
they share in the issue of a common cause. '* Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends. Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I 
command you. This is my commandment. That ye love 
one another, as I have loved you." To be a friend of Christ, 
according to this, is to identify oneself with him in loving, 
even to the point of sacrifice, all whom he loves. '* And ye 
shall be my witnesses," for a friend always delights in 
speaking the praises of his friend. 
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Still other indications of Christ's standards of friendship 
are these: Christ found refuge and peace in the home of 
Mary and Martha and Lazarus, and he seeks the same in 
the homes of his friends today. Again, he urged, " Ask, and 
it shall be given you." Can we be friends of Jesus, and 
never ** ask *' anything from him in prayer? Still further, 
" The light of the body is the eye; if therefore thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be full of light,*' that is, sin- 
cerity and simplicity will be characteristics of a friend of 
Christ. 

Let us turn for a moment from consideration of Christ's 
exposition of friendship to some considerations of what 
makes a man his foe. The Pharisees are so called fre- 
quently, and their most marked quality was the substitu- 
tion of form for spiritual reality. They also used religion 
for personal profit, and wholly lacked spiritual sincerity, 
for they were " as graves which appear not, and the men 
that walk over them are not aware of them." Those of 
like spirit today are the most deadly foes of Christ. Carp- 
ing criticism was a trait of his enemies: *' They lay in wait 
for him, and sought to catch something out of his mouth, 
that they might accuse him." The censorious and hyper- 
critical spirit is hostile to genuine friendship. Still further, 
friends always have the open mind, but of his foes Christ 
said: *' This is the condemnation, that light is come, . . . 
and men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil." 

Thus we may find adequate criteria to enable us to answer 
intelligently and candidly the question, *' Am I a friend or 
foe of Jesus Christ? " 

It is to be noted that Christ chooses all men to be his 
friends, as his selection of the Twelve included every variety 
of men, even Peter who was to deny him, Thomas who was 
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to doubt him, and Judas who was to betray him. If in^i 
became his foes it was dieir own dioice, and not any fcMin 
of " election " which is essentially fatalism. 

An important aspect of die question b^ore us is. Must 
all men have a conscious, deliberately formed purpose to 
be friends of Jesus, or may it be that some may be living in 
harmony with the Christian ideals, while not conscious of 
passing through emotional experience of personal relation- 
ship? It would seem that the latter might be possible. 
When John discovered a man casting out devils in Christ's 
name he would have forbidden this, because " he followeth 
not with us." But Jesus had clearer discernment; not the 
external form but the deeper spiritual reality was what he 
sought. So he restrained his over-zealous followo*: " For- 
bid him not; for he that is not against us is for us." Christ's 
judgments are to be " according to their fruits," and it 
may ^ be that some men are unconsciously " following 
Christ " by being true to his promptings in their souls, 
though they have not yet recognized the source of their 
life motives. Moreover, loyalty to Christ involves, in 
its fullest expression, devotion to Christ as a person, and 
also allegiance to his '* program " for the individual and 
society. There are many today who are ** friends of 
Jesus " in that they are fully committed to his principles 
of living for themselves and his ideals for human society, 
who may yet lack a fully-developed and conscious, **niys- 
tic" response to him as a person. From such, possibly, 
may come those who will be surprised to learn that they 
have been friends of Jesus, and hear him say, " Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto me." 

Yet, for their own sakes, and for the great value of their 
definite ** witness," it is important that such men should 
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be brought to discern that Christ is the inspiring influence 
back of their lives, and be led out into the open in their 
confession of him. 

It is well said that ** what the church needs today is not 
so much more Christians as better Christians." But as 
previously noted, this very word '* Christian " has come to 
be a confusing word. A new terminology is needed, that 
the life of our churches may be vitalized. What better 
one than this term, which seems to have been a favorite 
with the Master, '* A friend of Jesus Christ "? The story 
of the Waldensians of the Middle Ages is inspiring. They 
had no stately churches, no imposing organization, no 
formal rituals. They were persecuted and martyred. 
They were often in hiding, and scattered in small groups 
or alone. One strong bond held them true — loyalty to 
Jesus Christ; one watchword opened the door to their 
invisible brotherhood: "For His Sake; in His name." 
So, today, amid all the discordant and divisive sectarian 
groupings, and within or without all formal organizations 
of whatever name, we need the unity in spirit and pur- 
pose of all those, and they are many, whose only ambition 
is to be friends of Jesus, whose religion is simple and hearty 
loyalty to him, undisturbed by man-made creeds, and 
uncontrolled by ** authorities." The hope of Christianity 
is in the increase of such genuine disciples, the growth of 
the spiritual bonds between them, and their concentration 
upon their recognized task of winning all men to the friend- 
ship of Jesus Christ, all human societies to the control of 
his ideals, all human motives to the dominance of his 
masterful love. 

Frederick B, Richards. 
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Luke 2: 1-20 

"There is born to you this day in the city of David a Saviour, who 
is Christ the Lord" — Luke 2: 11, 

Mr. Wells in one of his last books says that somewhere 
behind and beyond our world there is a Veiled Being who 
lies outside the limits of our human understanding. 

In other words, Mr. Wells is an ** agnostic " — a man 
who neither affirms nor denies anything about the Mystery 
but who simply says he does not know. In some measure 
all religious men are agnostics. Isaiah was in part an 
agnostic, '* Thou art a God that hidest thyself." Paul 
had a touch of agnosticism in him; he recognized the exist- 
ence of realities which ** eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man.'' Bernard of 
Cluny was an agnostic when he sang in his hymn of heaven, 
*' I know not, oh, I know not.'* Calvin did not think 
agnosticism beneath his majestic and powerful mind, 
'* The essence of God is indeed incomprehensible by us." 
Whittier did not think this temper beneath his piety, ** I 
know not where his islands lift their fronded palms in air.** 
Phillips Brooks preferred a touch of agnosticism to a too 
confident gnostic, ** know-all ** mood: " He who comes to 
me saying, Lo, I will now read you the riddle of the uni- 
verse, closes my ears with his offer.** No man need be 
ashamed to say that there is in his religion this sense of the 
final Mystery of all things, and the correlative sense of his 
own ignorance and little knowledge. 

Yet the Veiled Being remains for every man a kind of 
splendid, imperious problem. Job came face to face with 
the Mystery and was tempted to give the problem up as 
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beyond all human thought. But as he turned his back on 
his problem the voice of God out of the whirlwind com- 
manded him to gird up his loins and give an answer to the 
problem of his life and its relation to the All. 

Every man has to give some kind of working answer to 
this problem, and whether he knows it or not his whole 
life is nothing but an answer to that problem. The miser 
says, God is a golden idol. The militarist says, God is 
blood and iron. The sensualist says, God is the life force. 
The painter says, God is the eternal beauty. The scientist 
says, God is truth and law and order. The fact that all of 
us have to admit the strain of ignorance in our thinking and 
living does not absolve any one of us from this initial and 
final necessity of all living, the giving of a:h answer to the 
problem, '""What think you of God? " 

Frederick W. H. Myers was once approached with this 
question, *' If you could ask the Sphinx one question and 
one only, what would that question be? " After a mo- 
ment's thought he replied, " If I could ask the Sphinx one 
question, and one only, and hope for answer, I think the 
question would be this. Is the Universe friendly? " 

That is really the heart of the question about God. 
All men agree that if there is a God he must be all-powerful. 
We do not need to have his strength proved to us, we can 
read it in the swinging systems of the stars — the winds 
and seas. What we all want to know is this, ** Does God 
know us, one by one, and love us and caire for us? *' 

The whole significance of the Christian religion lies in the 
fact that it is, above all else, an answer to that question, 
and an affirmative answer. Nothing else about Chris- 
tianity is so important as this. The Christian religion puts 
the hope of man's mind and heart in the keeping of the 
character of Jesus; then thus companioned it brings the 
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mind fearlessly into the presence of the Veiled Being and 
says, " Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both 
sure and steadfast, and which entereth into that within the 
veil." Christianity finds its answer to the Sphinx riddle of 
the nature of the Veiled Being in the character of Jesus. 

The Christian religion does not deny all of the hard and 
dark things in nature and in history that seem to cut in the 
other direction. It does not ask any man to try to pretend 
that evil is good. It does not ask you to believe that a wolf 
is a sheep disguised. It encourages you to take wolves 
seriously. It does not blink the cruelty of nature or all 
" man's inhumanity to man." It will admit the reality of 
all those facts which led such a man as Huxley to question 
whether God is our loving Father. 

But what the Christian religion does ask us to do, is to be 
honest enough to admit*all the evidence and reckon with 
all the evidence, and to draw our conclusion from the best 
and most significant evidence. 

We live in a time which is very sensitive to the hard, 
dark, evil side of life. This somber aspect of things troubles 
our minds and unsettles our childlike faith. There is no get- 
ting away from these facts or denying them. But Christ- 
mas comes once a year and challenges us to '* remember 
Jesus Christ " and with him all Christlike characters ever 
since. And it bids us throw these facts into the scales of 
judgment before we decide too hastily and cheaply that we 
live in an evil universe under a far-off and indifferent God. 

Tennyson says, through Guinevere, 

" Had I but loved thy highest creature here? 
It was my duty to have loved the highest : 
It surely was my profit had I known : 
It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it, 
Not Lancelot, nor another." 
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It would be hard to find a simpler and better definition 
of what the Christian religion is in practice. Duty, profit, 
pleasure, necessity all compel us to the love and the wor- 
ship of the best we know. Carlyle tells us that that is 
what Christianity is, transcendent hero-worship, the love of 
Jesus because he is the best we know. 

All of the simplest and most real religion of the world 
begins in some such immediate experience. Last year the 
Government moved all the lepers in the United States to a 
single segregated camp in the South. That meant, among 
other changes, the breaking up of the famous leper colony 
on Penikese Island off the southern coast of Massachusetts. 
For fifteen years a devoted doctor, in the service of the 
public health, had lived on that island caring for his little 
group of lepers. A priest went off to that colony just before 
it was moved, to give religious ministrations to one of the 
sufferers. He asked the leper whether he believed in God, 
and the man answered, *' Yes, I believe in God, but I believe 
in Doctor Perkins first." Is God ever other and better 
revealed to men than by those Christlike persons who 
manifest his name unto the men giyen them out of the 
world? 

Now the Christian religion moves in the same direction 
to the same end. The whole meaning of Christmas, in its 
deeper religious significance, the whole central idea of 
John's Gospel, the whole doctrine of the incarnation all 
come down to some such simple statement, ** I believe in 
God, but I believe in Jesus first." 

Jesus is the highest that the world has ever known. 
John Stuart Mill, who made no formal profession of relig- 
ion, used to say that he could conceive of no rule for life 
better than this, that a man should so live that Jesus Christ 
could approve of his actions. Men have criticized the 
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creeds and the church and so-called Christians. But when 
it comes to Jesus the world withholds its criticism. Men 
instinctively feel that Jesus is an object for their admira- 
tion and their devotion, not for their criticism and detrac- 
tion. Beyond the character of Jesus human nature has 
never risen. And there is in every honest man this inherent 
necessity to love our human highest as it is seen in the 
Gospels. 

The doctrine of the incarnation — the normal process of 
all that we mean by the divinity of Jesus — does not start 
with some ready made idea of God and then fit Jesus into 
that idea, saying, because Jesus fits our preconceived idea 
of God he is divine. These great central convictions of our 
religion start very humbly in the presence of the great 
Mystery which is God, but they seem to say, As water 
cannot rise higher than its source, so human nature cannot 
rise higher than that from which it came and to which it 
returns, and we must believe that the highest level that we 
see in this world represents an equivalent level in the life 
of God. 

Christianity is simply the religion which gives men 
courage and faith to say, God must at least be as good cis 
Jesus is. The purity and patience, and love and compas- 
sion of Jesus must all have been drawn from out the bound- 
less deep of his Father. We look at him and we take 
courage to believe that God is like that. 

There are in our lives and in our world great, sandy 
stretches where these waters have dried up and withdrawn. 
There are other places where the stream of life is sluggish 
and poisoned. All this is true of our characters and our 
world. But in Jesus there is the sense of wells of water 
springing up unto everlasting life, clear and pure. 

Any man, anywhere, standing in the presence of the 
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Veiled Being whom he can never wholly know or under- 
stand here on earth, may take courage to believe that this 
God who hideth himself is truly the Father of Jesus, of one 
substance with Jesus in his heart. Any man troubled by 
all the unfriendliness of nature and of nations, oppressed 
by catastrophes and wars, and shaken in his faith in good- 
ness, may, at Christmas time. " remember Jesus Christ " 
and in the catholic and tremendous friendliness of Christ 
may dare to believe that his universe is friendly. 

Being a Christian is a kind of believing in God, but believ- 
ing in Jesus first, because Jesus said to us, *' He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father." 

Willard Learoyd Sperry. 
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